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PREFACE 


Mr. Anantha' Krishna Iyer has asked me to write 
an introductory preface to his volume on the Cochin 
Tribes and Castes, to which request I willingly consent. 
Having already read considerable portions of Mr. Iyer’s 
work in its original and unrevised form,-l am able to 
testify to its importance and interest, and to the great 
desirability of its being read and pondered by students 
of Ethnology and Sociology in England anil the. West 
generally. 

It is only in comparatively recent years that the 
enormous and almost incalculable mass of anthropological 
materials which India offers to the student, has begun to 
be systematically utilised, Of course, almost the same 
might have been stated, not so very long ago, of Europe 
itself. One could not exactly say of Blumenbach and 
Prichard and Retzius and Broca and Von Baer that they 
“ were the first that ever burst into that silent sea,”: but 
assuredly a vast field lay open to those great pioneers, 
a field almost untilled then, but which has since then 
attracted, I may say, almost innumerable Jabotirers. But 
India’s aspect to the anthropologist is very much the 
same as that of Europe in the days of those great men. 
The conquerors and administrators of that wide and 
manifold country had not time to devote to scientific 
studies beyond those which offered the speediest returns, 
such as political and natural history. The HoVcrament, 
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\fhether of .the Company or of the Queen, gave no assis¬ 
tance ; and the habits and ideas of the people threw great 
and peculiar difficulties in the way, as indeed they still 
continue to do. Historians and men of that class, such as 
Mduntstuart Blphinstone, Sir H. Elliot, Dr. T. A. Wise, 
working in the border-lands of the subject, preserved and 
accumulated incidentally much material of value to those 
who would follow them; Bat Dr. John Short, a Eurasian 
by the way, was, I think, the first to make systematic 
observations in physical anthropology; as a pioneer, his 
methods were unformed, and his achievements but small ; 
still he should not he forgotten. 

In our own times, the G-overnment of India have 
begnn to favour and subsidise this work, in taking up 
which it must be confessed that they lagged behind some 
of the other European Governments who possess colonies 
or transmarine possessions. Mr. Eisley’s Anthropomet¬ 
ric Statistics of Bengal and the North-West have begun 
a new era, and Thurston in Madras and others have done 
mcoellent work in similar fields. 

Mr. Iyer’s labours have been in the main ethno¬ 
logical and sociological, rather than from the physical 
or somatic side. He has had several great advantages. 
Thus in the first place, he belongs to Indi^ by race and 
Mfeivity! and had he not been so, it is hardly conceiv¬ 
able that he could have acquired such a vast mass of 
information on subjects which natives are usually very 
unwilling to discuss with Europeans. At the same time, 
he is a fluent and accurate English scholar, able to 
convey his ideas aud observations clearly and unequi¬ 
vocally in that language. In the collection of facts, his 
official position under the Cochin Government must have 
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been of the greatest service to him. Then, again, Cochin, 
though limited in extent, is a province affording opportu¬ 
nities to the ethnologist which can hardly be excelled 
anywhere in India, having a gamut of castes extending 
from the Brahman and the Nair, among whom features 
of high Aryan type are common, and whose aspect little 
else than color discriminates from the upper class 
Jiuropean, to the scarcely human wretch who is not, 
theoretically at least, allowed to crawl within a hundred 
yards of the Brahman, but who nevertheless, as Mr. Iyer 
shows, voluntarily circumscribes what little liberty is left 
to him, by various caste devices and prohibitions. Lastly, 
the very peculiar forms of matrimony in use among the 
Nairs, and the pi'evalence of polyandry among several 
other castes, complicate the laws of filiation and succession 
beyond what is generally met with elsewhere, and yield 
subject-matter for interesting speculations. 

With these few remarks, I commend Mr. Anantha 
Krishna Iyer’s volume to the European reader. 


John Beddoe 

The Chantry, ’ 

Bradford-on-Avon, ■ 

24th February, 1908. 
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1 was entrusted with the Ethnographical Survey of the 
Cochin State in 1902, and the work in connection with it had 
to be done without prejudice to my duties in the Ernakulam 
College, in which I was an assistant till very lately. My pro¬ 
posal to deal first with the purely Malayali Hindu and animis¬ 
tic castes of the State, was accepted by the Government, and 
the investigation into the customs and manners of the local hill 
and jungle tribes and the lowest castes, was made thereupon. 
The results of these investigations were published from time 
to time, in the form of a monograph for each tribe or caste, 
the total number of monographs issued from the Government 
Press, Ernakulam, being twelve between 1904 and 1906. In 
July 1907,1 was asked by the Diwan to revise these monographs 
and othms then ready for publication in order that they might 
appear in a single volume vsdth illustrations. The present 
volume, therefore, is really due to the warm interest taken 
by the Government of His Highness the Eaja and the Diwan 
whose valuable and eminently suggestive instructions have been 
caaried out by me to the best of my ability in the preparation 
of this volume. 

In regard to the plan and arrangement of the subject- 
matter. the new volume begins with a preface by John Beddoe, 
Esq., MiP.-, I,I,.D., & K.B.c.p., Past President of the 

Eoyal Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland 
(1889-91), an introductory chapter by A. H. Keane, Esq., 
liL.D., P-B-A.!., late Vice-President of the Boyal 

Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
then gives a descriptive account of the hill and jungle tribes, 
and other low castes of the State, in the ascending order of 
*odaI status. The volume thus deals with all the Malayali 
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and animistic castes, the members of which poUute the' high 
caste-men at various distances, and cannot approach the outer 
walls of the temples of the higher castes. The photographs 
of the types of each caste have been taken by me with the 
exception of a few borrowed from friends. 

The higher castes (high and low caste Sudras), Amba- 
lavasies, Elayads, Muthads, Brahmans, Jews, Muhammadans, 
Christians, and a few other foreign castes of the State, as also 
the physical anthropology of the inhabitants of the State, ^all 
be dealt with in the second and the third volumes respectively. 

Investigations on the varions tribes and castes herein 
dealt with were made by myself first hand, but in the handling 
of such a large number of facts, errors both of omission and 
commission, can scarcely be avoided. Accuracy in the state- 
ir mt of facts, as far as possible, has all along been my aim, go 
that the errors, I hope, will be found to be neither numerous 
nor serious. 

I take this opportunity to record my grateful thanks to the 
late Diwan, M. E. Ey. N. Pattabhirama Eao Garu, B.A., to the 
present Diwan, A. E. Banerji, Esq., M.A., r.c.s., for his valu¬ 
able instructions, to John Beddoe, Esq., for his kind preface 
recommending the perusal of this volume to the EuropeafU 
reader, to A. H. Eeane, Esq,, for the introductory chapter and 
for much other help received during past years, and to Mrs. 
Noliny Banerji, for the kindness with which she has 

revised the letteqoress of this volume. To Edgar Thurston, 
Esq., Superintendent of Ethnography, Madras Presidency, to 
the Eev. Monteith Macphail, m.a., b.d,, Professor of History 
and Economics, Christian College, Madras, to Mr. C* Achyuta 
Menon B. A., the late Secretary to the Diwan, and to other 
officials of the State, as also to my friends and correspondents, 
I express with all sincerity my. great sense of indebtedness. 

Office of the Ethnographic Survey, v 
Trichur, a6th October, 1908. J 


U K. A. 
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INTEODUCTION. 


Mr. L. K. Anantha Krishna Iyer, who has invited me to 
contribute a few introductory remarks to this volume, is already 
known to European anthropologists as an indefatigable worker 
in the wide field of Indian ethnology. I had the pleasure of 
drawing attention to his valuable monographs on the Cochin 
aborigines in ‘‘ Man ” for March 1907, where I was able to state 
that this enthusiastic student of primitive peoples had at that time 
already issued as many as ten special essays bearing an official 
character and printed at the Government Press, Emakulam, 
(1904-06). In its general outline, the series corresponds some¬ 
what to the highly prized Bulletins issued by the Madras 
Government under the superintendence of Mr. Edgar Thurston, 
and still more closely to those embodied in Mr.'H. V. Kanjun- 
dayya*s ‘‘ Ethnographical Survey of Mysore ” (Bangalore Gov¬ 
ernment Press, 1906-08). 

Since his recent appointment as Superintendent of the 
‘^‘Cochin Ethnographical Survey’* at Trichur, a town only 
second in importance to Ernakulam, Mr. Iyer has continued his 
studies of the local tribes and castes with such zeal and un¬ 
flagging industry that^ha has now completed his general survey 
of all the hill tribes, the multifarious results forming the 
substance of this richly illustrated volume. It should, however, 
be explained that this is but a first instalment of the gifted 
author’s comprehensive programme, and it is to be followed 
in due course by two more volumes, one deailing with the 
Brahmans, the Nairs, and all the higher castes, the other with 
the physical anthropology of all the inhabitants of Cochin. 
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None too soon has this useful work been taken in hand, 
seeing that Hinduism, a relatively higher phase of culture, is 
steadily invading the haunts of the jungle peoples and thus 
gradually elacing many of the most characteristic traits in the 
life of the childhood of mankind. Such remarks are often 
made by "thoughtful observers, but for the most part pass un¬ 
heeded because unsupported by actual incidents. It may there¬ 
fore be well here to specify a few cases in point arnongst some 
of the most primitive groups, such as the Eadars, the Parayans, 
the Irulans, the Paniyans, and the Pulayans. Eeference is 
made by Mr. Iyer himself to the rapid disappearance of savage 
usages as seen in the use of tiles and kerosine tins for thatch 
and foliage; cotton piece-goods apd umbrellas for rude local 
fabrics and sunshades covered with leaves; the substitution of 
gaudy headdresses for tribal turbans; country jewelry replaced 
by beads and imitation jewelry from Europe; lucifer matches 
abolishing fire by friction; bread, beer and spirits instead of the 
roots, wild berries, and wa^er of the wilderness, and so on. Well 
may Professor Haddon exclaim “ Now is the time to record. 
An infinitude has been lost to us and a very great deal is now 
rapidly disappearing. The most interesting materials are be¬ 
coming lost to us, not only by their disappfearance, but by the 
apathy of those who should delight in recording them before 
they have become lost to sight and memory. ” 

Prom all this may at once be seen the inestimable value of 
the great body of primitive customs and social institutions which 
Mr. Iyer has rescued from oblivion and here placed at the dis¬ 
posal of ethnical students. Pew questions, for instance, are at 
present more warmly discussed than the relations of magic rites 
and sorcery to elementaigr religion,-some denying any connection 
whatsoever, and contending that religion and magic belong to 
two distinct orders of thought, while others hold with Mr. Sid¬ 
ney Hartland that " religion is saturated with magic,’’and 
that it is only in their later development the one becomes 
separated from the other. Well, a careful study of the data 
here supplied by Mr. Iyer will, I think, support Mr. Hartland’a 
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view, and once for all dispose of this vexed question. He tells 
us that sickness, death, famine and troubles of all kinds are 
attributed by the Paraya'n magicians to the anger of the gods, 
to whom offerings may not have been given perhaps for Want of 
means. When a woman is under demoniacal influence and makes 
frantic movements, the Parayan devil-driver and sorcerer mut¬ 
ters some prayers to Parakutty and other deities, ties the sacred 
thread round the woman’s neck, and drinks the toddy supplied 
for the occasion, whereupon the demon is supposed to leave 
her, In case of theft, they call in the Parayan wizard, who 
takes a sword with small bells at the hilt, and prays fervently 
to his favourite deity, confident that he will help to recover 
the stolen property and also to punish the thief. Here we 
have the sorcerer performing the functions of the priest or 
intercessor in his own person ; in other words, religion and the 
magic arts are not merely allied and co-operating, but actually 
interwoven inextricably together not at a late but at a very eaorly 
phase of religious thought. 

Then there is the oii cult, a kind of black art practised by 
these same Parayans, who go through a process of training as 
in a priestly seminar}”, and when proficient can make them¬ 
selves invisible or assume the form of a bull, a cat, or a dog at 
pleasure. They possess many other miraculous powers, can 
cause illness or death, and bowitch people, transporting them 
despite of physical obstacles from one place to another, “ and 
this without their absence being noted by third parties. ” The 
student of early beliefs should carefully read the detailed ac¬ 
count here given from original sources of the strange functions 
and misdeeds popularly accredited to these otiyans^ priests 
and sorcerers in one, The records of the criminal courts 
attest the power and prevalence of this persuasion among the 
more intelligent and higher classes. The Parayans keep the 
cult a dead secret, and profess total ignorance owing to the 
fear of punishment. ” All this establishes beyond question the 
unity of the magical and religious lines of thought, which are 
here clearly seen to be inseparably associated in a single 
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shamanistic system, as it may rightly be called. The otiyans of 
Southern India are in fact not perceptibly distingnishabla from 
the Shamans of Siberia and North America. 

More important perhaps is the question of the origm and 
ethnical affinities of these southern aborigines. Without him¬ 
self advancing any distinct theory on this obscure subject, Mr. 
Iyer refers to my opinion that ** judging from the short staWre, 
low forehead, and the high cheek bones, they belong to the 
Negrito race, which once formed a substratum throughout the 
peninsula* though now mainly submerged by the later arrivals 
of the Kolarians, the Dravidians, and the Aryans. This may, 
in a very broad way, be taken as representing the views, which I 
have advanced in several placjes, but may taki? the opportunity 
of here discussing somewhat more fully. In such a discussion, 
it is obvious that the southern aborigines cannot be treated 
apart from their remote northern kindred, such as most of the 
Vindhyan and some even of the Himalayan groups. Though 
now somewhat isolated, sevei^al of the Cochin hill-men had for¬ 
merly a very wide range, with allied castes ar|d traditions exten¬ 
ding throughout Travancore and Mysore northwards to Orissa 
where the famous temple of Jagannath is closely associated 
with a low ca«ite Parayaii tribe. TraditionalIy,'the warlike Asu- 
ras and Daithias (Danavas) who opposed the proto-Aryan inva¬ 
ders of the Panjab, sent expeditions to the Dekhan, where they 
founded the serUi-civihsed Statespf Southern India, and imposed 
their speech and culture on the aborigines. Hence it is that 
some of the ruling families in the far south still retain tradi¬ 
tions of their northern origin, while ‘‘ inscriptions assert their 
descent from Daithia chiefs of the Indus valley ** (Dr. Oldham). 
All the pre-historic movements must in fact be assumed to have 
set from the noi^h southwards, so tjiat the whole of the Pen¬ 
insula was occupied during the Stone Ages by successive streams 
of primitive peoples descending from the Himalayan and 
Vindhyan slopes to the extremity of the mainland. 

Who were these primitive peoples? By popular writers, and 
even in the last (1901) Census, they are confusedly lumped 
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together as Dravidians, or Munda-Dravidians or Axyo-Dravidiaas 
or Indo-Aryans or Scytho-Dravidians, or by other equally unin¬ 
telligible and misguiding complex terms, md Deniker, amongst 
others, thinks that he has settled the whole matter hy declaring 
that “ the variety of types found in the country due to the 
crossing of two indigenous races, Indd-Afghan and Melano- 
Indian, etc. But surely, groups needing to be thus expressed 
by compound terms must be assumed to represent still earlier 
crossings which, however, no attempt is here made to determine 
Others go still further in this eliminating process, and Mr. B- 
P. Chanda proclaims the “essential unity of the Indian race ** 
in which there are no heterogeneous elements {EaH and West : 
November and December, 1904), anC^his conclusion seems to 
be supported by Mr. ‘ W. Crooke on anthropometric grounds 
(The Norih-Westem Provinces of India: 1897,pam?w). At least 
this observer denies the distinction between the Dravidian and 
Kolarian races, because this distinction depends mainly on the 
evidence of language and is disproved by anthropometry, which 
he regards as ‘*the final test.'' At the same time he thinks it 
“fairly certain that the Dravidians were of the Negrito type" 
(page 197). 

Then, in their Census Eeports, Sir Herbert Risley and his 
fellow-worker, Mr. E. A. Gait,: denounce the time-honoured 
term Kolarian (revived by Sir George Campbell) as “ altoge¬ 
ther fantastic", and relegate the Kolarians themselves with 
“ the Lost Ten Tribes " to cloudland. Deceived by the remarkably 
uniform results of his own anthropometric studies. Sir. Herbert 
claims to have disproved the existence of a distinct Kolarian 
race, “ the so called Kolarians " being simply members of the 
great Dravidian family, and modem researches have confirmed 
this view by maintaining a relationship between the Kolarian 
and the Draviid ’an languages " (Eeport page 2789 ; see also Sir 
Herberts The People of India: 1908). Thus, as anthropometry 
claims to prove that there is no physical Kolarian type# 

so philology is called in to prove that there is no distinct Unguis- 
ik Kolarian type, so that Kolarian cannot be a stock languagCi 
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but must be related to the Dravidian stock language. In the Be- 
port the proscribed Kolarian is replaced by Max Muller's Munda, 
this being one of the chief members of the group, and thus is 
formed the hypothetical Dravido-Manda family, which looms 
largely in the pages of the Eeport, where the two component 
terms are treated as two related branches of one stock language. 
Such are the main current views, which, although they have 
received the seal of official authority, are radically wrong; and 
have in fact once more reduced Indian ethnology to an almost 
hopeless state of chaos. I therefore propose to introduce some 
order and method into this wide department of anthropological 
science, by showing — 

(1) that in India there is no fundamental racial unity, the 
superficial uniformity of physical characters being far less than 
is commonly supposed, and duo not to a fanciful primordial 
unity^ but to secular interminglings of several originally distinct 
ethnical groups superinducing surface resemblances : 

(2) that the authority of the early Hiiidu writings claim¬ 
ing racial unity is worthless, their theories being framed mainly 
in the interest of “ the twice-born and especially of the domi¬ 
nant priestly. (BrahmanicaU caste: 

(3) that, in the present general amalgam, are represented 
five primary stocks: a submerged Negrito probably from Malay¬ 
sia; Kolarian, Dravidian, 2 Jid Aryan, who arrived in the order 
named from beyond the Hindu Kush and the Himalayas; 
lastly the Mongol mainly confined to the Himalayan slopes: 

(4) that to the Kolarian, Dravidian, and Aryan ethnical 
stocks, correspond three distinct linguistic stocks, Kolarian being 
radically different from Dravidian, and both from Aryan; that 
there is therefore no Dravido-Kolarian^’ or Dravido-Munda ” 
mother tongue; and that these and the other above mentioned 
compound terms (Indo-Aryan, Scytho-Dravidian, etc.,) are for 
the most part meaningless if not actually misguiding. This 
is a formidable programme which it might take a stout volume 
to deal with adequately; but it will presently be seen that some 
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of the points can be disposad of in a few words, while for 
others cadet quceitio, 

1 and 2 : Mr. Chanda’s essential unity fsee above) may be 
described as a purely subjective notion, a pleasant dream at 
variance with objective reality. His contention is that for the 
proto-Aryans penetrating from the Indus sout.h*^astwards the 
non-Aryan aborigines were not an alien or independent stock, 
but a debased Aryan people, and so was still upheld the theory 
of absolute racial unity in defiance of the actual facts. But 
when/* he writes, “from the Sudras and the mixed castes we 
turn our eyes to the third type, the Vraiyas, we fully perceive 
how deep-rooted was the ancient Arya's belief in the unity of 
mankind and how indifferent he was to what is now known as 
racial difference. Distance in space and use of non-Aryan speech 
could not shake that belief; even marked differences in physical 
features, as between himself and the Mongoloid Kiratas and Chi¬ 
nas, counted for nothing. He labelled them Vrutyas or degene¬ 
rate ones, and paid a tribute to their independence by calling 
them the degenerate descendants of one or other of the twice- 
born castes.'' 

To this it may be replied that it is not a question of what 
che Vedic Aryas thought on racial quesiions, and if they sup¬ 
posed that the non-AryaU peoples could be trausforroed even 
to degraded Aryans by being called Vratyas, it merely shows 
that the Vedas and still less the later fantastic Puramas cannot 
be profitably consulted on ethnical matters. No doubt the 
term Vratya, in the sense of any Brahman, Kshatriya or Vaisya, 
who has lost caste by neglect of the prescribed rites, is of some 
antiquity, occurring even in the early Yagur-Veda; but for 
ethnical purposes it proves no more than do those ridiculous 
genealogies of many non-Aryan groups which abound in the 
absolutely worthless Purauas, “ces po^mes mythologiques ab- 
surdes, ” which “ consacraient une, trimurti monstrueuse que 1* 
on regards ^ tort comme la base de T indianisme*’. (Eichhoffj. 
Nor is Manu much more trustworthy, since this shadowy legis¬ 
lator was avowedly the great advocate of Brahman supremacy. 
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Is it not a matter of common knowledge, faintly disguised by 
the Code of Manu and by the sham genealogies of theFuranas, 
that as the early Aryan invaders advanced down the Ganges 
valley, they everywhere came in contact with fresh indigenous 
populations, so that despite the Vratya delusion, they were at 
last fain to draw distinctions based no longer on mere social 
or functional differences, but on real racial distinctions ? 

3 and 4: Of the five constituent elements here enumerated, 
the Arya^iandthe Mongol msby^toi the present purpose, be dis¬ 
missed, the first because not questioned, the second because 
mainly confined to the southern slopes of the Himalayas, and thus 
but slightly affecting the great mass of the Indian populations^ 
There remain the Negrito, the Kolarian and the Dravidian 
which although generally lumped together as ‘‘Dravidians’* in 
popular writings and, as we have seen, even in official docu¬ 
ments, have nevertheless to be considered separately if we are 
ever to arrive at a clear understanding of this stupendous 
^‘amalgam" of heterogeneous ingredients comprising nearly 
one-fifth of the ** World's Peoples. 

The first arrivals were undoubtedly the Negritos whom I 
have called the “submerged element," because they now form 
the substratum, have nowhere preserved their racial or social 
independence, have even lost their original Negrito speech, and 
are now everywhere merged in the surrounding Kolaria,n and 
Ditjavidian populations. 

Whence came this black element, the presence of which I 
hope here to place beyond reasonable doubt ? Herr Fehlinger 
thinks they reached India partly from Africa and partly from 
Australia 1904, iii). But I cannot believe 

there are two black strains in India. One satisfies all the con¬ 
ditions, and that one can scarcely have come either from Africa 
which is barred by the Indian Ocean, or from Australia which 
is shut off by the Eastern Archipelago. Moreover, both Africans 
and Australians are mostly tall (five feet eight to ten inches), 
whereas the Dravidians and Kolarians, amongst whom black 
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blood is conspicuous, are nearly all undersized—the Koravas five 
feet three inches and many Korava women real dwarfs, about four 
feet nine inches); the Juangs still shorter, under five feet, 
women four feet eight inches, fDaltonJ. The inference is that 
in India the dark autochthons were pigmies apparently allied 
to the Aetas of the Philippines, and to the Samangs and Sakais 
still surviving in the Malay Peninsula. Prom Malaysia these 
woolly-headed Negritos could easily have moved through 
Tennasserim and Arakan round the Bay of Bengal to the 
Himalayan slopes, where they have left traces of their former 
presence, and whence they gradually spread over the Peninsula 
most probably in early Palaeolithic times. Their spoor may 
everywhere be followed from the Negroid flat-faced, curly-haired, 
Kocch of Assam with the thick protuberant lips of the Negro'' 
to the swarthy and irregular-featured Nepalese Hay as ^ and 
thence to the numerous Santals of Chota Nagpur with a cast 
of countenance almost approaching the Negro type,” and to. the 
neighbouring Bhuniyas with coarse Negro-like features and 
frizzly hair and the diminutive Juang jungle-folk with depres¬ 
sed nasal bone, dilated nostrils, large mouth, very thick lips, and 
black frizzled hair. The kindred Dliangars, Khonds and Omds 
of the Vindhyan range “show to this day features more closely 
resembling the lower Negro type than any I have met with 
amongst the tribes of Bengal.” Thus speaks Dalton who knew 
these Vindhyan hill-men well, and who adds that here we still 
find specimens of the lowest type of humanity; creatures who 
might justly be regarded as the unimproved descendants of the 
manufacturers of the stone implements found in the Damodar 
coal fields. These are the true aborigines, the Asuras, from 
whom a considerable proportion of the black pigment is derived 
that has darkened the skins of a large section of the [Indian] 
population.” 

Equally unmistakable evidences of the underlying 
Negroid element are presented by the low caste hill-men of 
the southern uplands. Some years ago Drs. F. Jagor and 
G*. Koerbin collected a great body of anthropological data.from 
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over two httudred and fifty of these aborigines representing as 
many as fifty-four tribes from almost every part of the Madras 
Presidency. Since then the list has been supplemented by 
the researches of Mr. E. Thurston, of Mr. Nanjundayya for 
Mysore and of Mr. Iyer for Cochin. We are now, there¬ 
fore, in a position to speak with confidence of the general 
physical characteristics of these jungle peoples, many of 
whom are so fully described in the present volume that details 
may be largely dispensed with. It will suffice to say that 
Negroid contacts and influences are almost everywhere betrayed 
in the black colour, crisp or frizzly hair, broad nose, thick 
lips, low stature, very long arms, and other marked Negro 
traits of these aborigines. Thus, the Veddas of Travancore are 
described as all but black, with hair very black, wavy and crisp, 
and similar characters are attributed to the Faniyans of the 
Wynaad, the Kadars and Ma lasers of Coimbatore apd Cochin,. 
theKuru 7 nbas andlni/osof the Nilghiris, the Malayalisy FalliSy 
Bhanarsy and Katxmaratis of the Salem District, the Vellalcts 
of Madura and above all to the Fa^iyans'' of pronounced Negro 
features.*' Here I would ask the reader to study some of the 
numerous photographs vrith which Mr. Iyer has enriched this 
work, all, I believe, taken by himself, and he will find several 
which also reveal Negroid traits in a very striking manner. 
Such are the Kadar men, several of the Malayan, and Eravallen 
women, the Izhuva and Thandapulaya groups. 

Now comes the question, how have the present Dravidian 
and Kolarian low castes acquired these Negroid characters which 
could not have been brought from beyond the Hindu Kush or 
the Himalayas, where the indigenous populations have always 
been either white regular-featured Aryans of Caucasic type or 
else yellow, lank-haired Mongols ? The inference seems obvious 
that these Dravidians and Kolarians are a blond in diverse pro¬ 
portions of Asiatic intruders with the true black indigenes of the 
Peninsula. In other words, they acquired their Negroid charac¬ 
ters by secular interminglings with the Negrito aborigines. 
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Now these very interminglings of the three or four funda¬ 
mental factors lie at the root of all the confusion and compli¬ 
cations prevailing throughout , the whole field of Indian ethno¬ 
logy. The gradual fusion of the various types has brought 
about such a superficial uniformity amongst the great masses 
of the settled and urban populations, and even to some extent 
amongst the outcasts and wild tribes, that the deeper discre¬ 
pancies are overlooked, the primordial constituent elements 
obscured and forgotten, and on anihrojoovietrical grounds the 
whole of India is declared by some (hstinguished ethnolo^sts to 
be inhabited by a homogeneous race. 

Coming now to the Kolarians and Dravidians, we have seen 
that the former have been banished from the Government 
Census Eeports on the ground that they are indistinguishable 
from the Dravidiaos, and that l)oth speak allied forms of the 
same stock language. It is therefore necessary here to show 
that the Kolarians are quite a distinct people, and speak dialects 
belonging to linguistic family which has no kinship whatever 
with the Pravidian family. 

It may be inferred from the early Hindu records that the 
Kolarians, who admittedly came from beyond the Himalayas, 
were-the fore-runners of the Dravidas, since in the first broad 
division between Aryans and non-Aryans the former were class¬ 
ed as Slid {Sudlian)y that is, the “ Pure, ” the latter as Kol, the 
'‘Impure, ” literally “ Swine,'' called also Ghuar, “Brigands, ” 
and by other uncomplimentary terms. But it so happened 
that Kol was also a Kolarian word meaning “ Man, ” and was 
accepted by these natives in this sense, and thus acquired a very 
wide application. From it was invented a certain eponymous 
hero-, Kola, founder of a powerful State, and his descendants are 
called Kols or Kolers to this day and from them India itself was 
called Kolaria (Dalton). Gradually these early inhabitants of 
the Gangetic plains were cither absorbed by the Aryan inva¬ 
ders, or driven southwards to the Vindhyan uplands, where some 
became Aryanized (the Bhils),and some assimilated to the 
Dravidians fthe Ghonds), while the rest, still numbering over 
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3,000,000, held aloof from outside influences, retained their tribal 
usages and primitive religion, and may now be distinguished 
by their Kolarian speech. That this speech is radically distinct 
from Dravidian the authors themselves of the Census Eeport 
unwittingly admit when they write that Kolarian exhibits the 
characteristics of an agglutinating tongue to an extraordinarily 
complete degree. The only form of speech with which I can 
compare it in this respect is Turkish. What Professor Max 
Miiller has said about that language applies with equal force to 
Santali, the typical form of Munda (Kolarian) speech. ” This 
alone would suffice to separate Kolarian from Dravidian, since 
no philologist has ever yet thought of connecting the latter 
with Turkish. 

Then it is added that Kolarian has phonetic sounds un¬ 
known to Dravidian, a vigesimal system opposed to a Dravidian 
decimal, a dual absent in Dravidian, a Dravidian negative voice 
foreign to Kolarian the type of which is older than that of 
Dravidian,’* and, to crown all, it is stated in andte that “ since, the 
above remarks were passed for the press linguistic survey has 
reached the Mundu languages. The comparative examination 
of these forms of speech will probably show chat the Munda 
and Dravidian languages have not a common origin. The ques¬ 
tion is however still judioe ” (Eeport, page 278;. Not so maily 
years ago, I arrived at the conclusion that Tamil, a typical Dra¬ 
vidian language of which I have some knowledge, has not the 
remotest connection with Santali, in which suffix is piled upon 
suffix, often resulting in words of monstrous length such as dal- 
ocho-akan-tahen-tac-fin-a-c from dalto strike. The best idea of 
the enormous number of complex forms which may thus be built 
upon a single root may be gathered from the fact that the con¬ 
jugation of this verb dal in the third person singular alone 
occupies nearly a hundred pages in Mr. Skrefsrud*s Santali 
Grammar, Of course, there is nothing like this in Tamil, and I 
have gone into these details at the risk of wearying the rea¬ 
der in order to show once for all how absolutely unrelated are 
the Kolarian and Dravidian forms of speech. Thus is at the 
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same time established the radical difference of the two races who 
are all called Dravidians in the Census Eeport. 

As the Kolarians entered India most probably from the 
north or the north-east, so the Dravidians came almost certainly 
&om the north-west where they appear to have left behind them 
the belated Brahuis of Baluchistan. Beyond the [Vindhyan 
Bange they have nearly everywhere absorbed or replaced both 
the Negrito substratum and the Kolarian indigenes. Hence it 
is that at present all the natives of the southern uplands—My¬ 
sore, Koorg, Cochin, Travancore, etc.,~speak various forms of 
the Dravidian mother tongue. Here again Mr. Iyer unconsci¬ 
ously supplies some particulars of great ethnical value. Thus 
we learn that the Nattu Malayans speak a mixed Tamil-Malayan 
dialect with such a peculiar pronunciation as to be quite unin¬ 
telligible to the more cultured Dravidians of the plains. In 
fact their command of articulate speech is so weak that ** the 
defect is made up by gestures” The Nayadis also who speak 
Malayalam pronounce it so badly that strangers “ cannot easily 
comprehend their speech,’^ and the same is true of the Pulayans 
if not of all the jungle peoples without exception. 

All this finds its counterpart amongst the descendants of the 
plantation Negroes whose mother tongues have for many genera¬ 
tions been English, French, Spanish, or Portuguese, yet they still 
continue to mispronounce or speak those languages barbarously. 
The phenomenon is explained by the Eussian explorer Miklu- 
kho Maclay, who rightly attributes the absolute impossibility of 
our imitating certain utterances in some of the New Guinea 
languages to “ fundamental differences in the anatomical struc¬ 
ture of the larynx and the whole muscular system of the 
organs of speech in the two mces” (European and Papuan). But 
anatomical differences imply racial differences, and thus we 
again see that the Cochin and other low-caste aborigines now 
speaking broken Dravidian dialects were not originally Dravi¬ 
dians, but, as above pointed out, a blend in diverse proportion 
of superimposed Negrito, Kolarian, and Dravidian racial strata. 
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Beferring to the low socisl status of most of the Cochin 
natives, Mr. Iyer pays a well-merited tribute to theip kindly 
and even generous treatment by His Highne^ the present 
Baja, his Kwan, and in fact all the enlightened of&oials of this 
exceedingly well administered autonomous State, Of the 
Kadarand Malayan clans we read that those “ living in. the 
Government forests owe their allegiance to His Highness the 
Baja who is much interested in their welfare ” and that. ** slavery 
has now been abolished for many years.” If the Pulayans and 
other low castes do not enjoy the full advantage of their eman¬ 
cipation and in some places still live more car less iipi .the same 
condition as formerly, it is because they have not yet been able 
to appreciate the benefits conferred upon them. ** They am stiU 
obliged to depend upon their mastery for mamtenance. The 
extreme conse.rvatism of their mailers, and their bigoted 
adherence to caste, coupled with the primitive customs of the 
people, and the physical configuration of the soil prevented 
tiiem &om having any intercourse with the outside world and 
caused tiieir utter degradatitn. * # ♦ 

* * In some places that I visited 

I found I was regarded with suspicion as it was thought that I 
was being employed by the Government with a view to loosen¬ 
ing the gating bond between the Pulayans and their masters. 
Nevertheless their condition xs slowly changing. They have 
begun to understand thait they are no longer in a state of bond< 
^e, and missionaries of various societies do their best to 
improve their social condition.” 

I may conclude with an expressiojn of thanks on behalf of 
all anthrc^pological students, to the Hiwan and the other officials 
of the Cochin State for their active co-operation, support and 
encouragement of Mr. Krishna Iyer in his ceaseless efforts to 
unravel the tangled ethnical relations in that region. 
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THE KADARS. 



Wild inoffensive hill tribes share among themselves- the 
whole of the hilly parts and jungles of the Cochin 
Introduction. gtate. Influenced by all the prejudices of caste, 

they are divided into two classes, mz., Kadars and Malayans, 
who have httle intercourse witli one another. They are almost 
similar in character, and this partakes of the rude wildness of 
their hills, with no savage cruelty of disposition. The Kddars 
are now chiefly found in the Nelliampathi and Kodasseri hills 
of the Cochin State, as also in the Anamalai hills of the Coim¬ 
batore District. The Kadars of the Cochin Forests speak a 
mixture of Tamil and llalayalam, while those of the Anamalai 
bills speak a kind of Tamil called Malasir.'^ They numbered 
only 310 at the last census 161 being males’ and 149 females. 


In describing the ‘Hindu Type’, Dr. Topinard in his well 

Oriffin^ndtradmon divides the population of 

of the tribe. Ii;idian peninsula into three strata, the 

Black the Mongolian and the Aryan The remnants of tlie 
first are found in the hills of the Dekkan and Southern 
India, and their primitive characters, apart from black 
.colour and stature, are difficult to discover. Deniker in the 
‘Eaces of Man’ mentions the hill tribes of the Anamalai 
hills (the Malayans, the Kadars and the Muduvans) and those 
inhabiting the Cochin and Travancore hills, as belonging to the 
uncivilized Dravidians. The Anamalai hills of the Coimbatore 
District of the Madras Presidency form the refuge of a whole 
series of broken tribes, namely, the wild looking Plilayans, the 
Muduvans, and the thick-lipped small-bodied Kadars, the lords 


1. A corrupt Tamil* Census of India, 1901, page 285, 
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of the hills. ^‘Tlirust back by the Aryans from the plains that once 
were theirs^ the aborigines hid themselves in the recesses of the 
h ill s like the fossil remains found by geologists in the mountain 
caves, only these ‘specimens’ are not dry bones, but a living 
race of mankind. These hills, almost uninhabited, abound in great 
monuments (kistavens and dolmens), which the primitive race 
erected over the graves of the dead.”^ Dr. A. H, Keane, in his 
recent contribution to tlie Indian Ethnology in the sumptuous 
work, * The Living Races of Mankind,’ says, “ There is good 
evidence to show that the first arrivals in India were a black 
people, most probably Negritos, wlio made their way from 
Malayasia round the Bay of Bengal to the Himalayan foot hills, 
and thence spread over the Peninsula ndthout ever reaching 
Ceylon. At present there are no distinctly Negrito' communi" 
ties in the land, nor has any clear trace of a distinctly Negrito 
language yet been discovered. But distinctly Negrito features 
crop up continually in all the uplands ^from the Himalayan 
slopes to Cape Comorin over against Ceylon. The Negritos, in 
fact, have been absorbed or largely assimilated by the later in¬ 
truders, and, as of these there are four separate stocks, we 
call these Negritos the ‘submerged fifth.’ There is ample 
evidence for th^ submergence since the^^- anived, .if not in the 
early, certainly in the Tertiary period many thousands of years 
ago.” He also adds that many primitive tribes are found in 
the plateau of the Dekkan and in the uplands of the Southern 
India, and are in close contact with the Kolerians, while others 
passed into Ceylon in remote times where they are probably 
true aborigines* To the primitive groups above referred to 
belong Malayans, K4dars, Ull^dans, Eraviillens, Paniyans and 
many other tribes, who, though speaking the Dravidian dialects, 
are not full-blooded Dravidas; but represent different Negrito, 
Eolerian, Dravidian and Aryan blends. They have kept them¬ 
selves aloof from contact with the Aryan intruders, and' have 
therefore preserved the Negroid. strain and other primitive 


I, Sir William Wilson Hunter’s Indian Empire, pages 92 and 93, 
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non - Arynii characters J They were never conijucrecl and hence be¬ 
longed to no caste. They ai’c on that account even to this day 
aniiuists in religion. Above all, says Kat^el in his History of 
Mankind, crossing in all directions and variety in degrees of 
decadence is responsible for the multiplicity of primitive races. 

The idea of defence seems to have been the first motive 
for the grouping of huts into villages called 
Habitation*. patliks, wbich are situated either on the skirts 
of hills or on the way up them. The choice of a village 
site is much influenced by the vicinity of a water supply. 
Generally their villages, which are seldom permanent, ai*e 
to be found on the banks of a stream, or on an open 
glade in a dense forest. Each village or patky consists of 
from ten to fifteen or twenty huts, which are usually built of 
bamboo, and rarely of timber. The walls and roofs are of 
the same material. The doors form sliding panels of bamboo 
work (tJiaz/iuthal or split bamboo). The roofs are skilfully 
thatched with leaves of teak, Punna, Calophyllum Inophyllum, 
or grass, whichever of these is easily available to them in the 
neighbourhood oi theirpathies. A part of the floor inside the 
hut is slightly raised, and on this they sleep, A kind of coarse 
grass mat which they themselves weave of kora (Cyponis jmici- 
folius) serves as bed. If the floor be clamjp, the mat is spread 
on thazlmiliah Tl^ese sleeping places are in some localities con¬ 
structed somewhat at an elevation from the ground to keep off 
dampness, leeches, and blue bottle flies, which flourisli in moist 
climates during the rainy months and to w’ard off the attacks 
of wild beasts, Sometimes stages are constructed for the same 
purpose. A fire place occupies a corner of the huts. 

With habitations arc natm^ally connected furniture, and 
methods of 'heating and lighting. Their furniture consists of a 
few coarse mats, some tliazlixdhal and a few pieces of wwd- 
en planks* Eor heating purposes, fire is always preserved in a 


1. The Living Eaces of Mankind, page? and 209 , 
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l^ortion of the hut. The long and difficult method of pro¬ 
ducing it compels them to preserve it as one of their precious 
things. Almost everywhere women are in charge of it. Deniker 
says, that among the Australians the women who let the fire 
go out are punished very severely, and that the Papuans of New 
G-uinea pi^efer to go several leagues in search of fire to a neigh¬ 
bouring tribe than to light another- The preparation of 'new 
fire’ among a great number of tribes, especially in America and 
Oceania, is celebrated with festivals and religious reremonies. 
The Malayans and the Kadars produce fire by sfriking a piece 
of flint with a piece of steel The sparks of fire produced by 
percussion are made to fall on a kind of pith which is like cot- 
foT) and which is placed ncai- it. This method, says Deniker, 
is practised by few backward Fugeans, Eskimo and Aleuts, ^ 
The vessels in domestic use consist of a few earthen pots for 
cooking and the rest arc all made of bamboo. Thej^ keep 
water in a large hollow bamboo block (kumbhom), a yard or 
two in length, the nodes and intemodes of which are bored an 
inch or tu'o in diameter to hold a large quantity of water in the 
space betw^een them. Whenever they go to a distant part of the 
forest, where they may have to stay for a day or two, they take 
this vessel full of water.- It is wonderful to see the ingenuity 
of these people whose w’ants arc few and whose life is very 
simple. They take advantage of every resource open to them 
in the neighbourhood of their With the bamboos of 

Ae forest, the leaves'of trees, and the bark of certain creepers 
used as ropes, they build, in a very short time, comfortable huts 
with their bill hooks. Their requirements are, in fact, satisfied 
with the materials available in the vicinity of their abodes. 

Marriages among the Ekdars are arranged by the contrac¬ 
ting parlies themselves, for girls are married 

Mtrnite cusloma. i i?. .t * - 

only after they are grown up. The rule of 
exegatny holds to a certain extent, for a man may not marry 
a girl related to him on the male side. Tims he may not 


PtisaOieT, Ike R&cea oi Mftu, page l{f3. 
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marry a paternal uncle’s daughter, or paternal graud-uncle’g 
daughter and so on. Further, as a rule, marriage between 
persons descended in a direct line from the same parents is 
forbidden, if the relationship can be traced, but tq some extent 
the custom prevails among them of a man’s marrying the 
daughter of his maternal uncle. When a girl comes of age 
she is lodged in a separate hut for seven days. On the morning 
of the seventh day she bathes, and becomes free frotn 
pollution. The day is one of festivity to the tribesmen of 
the neighbourhood. Their belief in pollution is so strong that 
if a polluted woman bathes in a stream, none will touch ox 
take water down from the stream for fear of being tainted by it. 
A Kadar who enters into conjugal relations with a young 
woman of the tribe gives no bride’s-price, but gives presents 
of cloths to her parents, uncles, brothers and sisters. The 
betrothal is cemented by an exchange of bete4-Ieaves and areca 
nuts between the parents of the engaged couple; and during 
the period of engagement, the young man’s parents give meals 
of rice and other things to the bride elect. There is no fotmal 
ceremony performed for the wedding. On the day appointed 
the bridegroom goes to the hut of the bride elect escorted 
by friends and relations, who are given cordial welcome 
and seated on mats. The bride and bridegroom stand face 
to face on a decorated pandal which is erected in front 
of the bride's hut, while men and women dance separately 
to the music of drum and pipe. The bridegroom’s mother ties 
the tali (mamage badge) of gold or silver round the bride's neck, 
and her father puts a turban on the head of the bridegroom. 
The little fingers of the right hands of the contracting parties 
are linked together as a token of their union and they walk in. 
procession round the pandal. Then sitting on a mat of Kadar 
manufacture, they exchange betel. Soon after, the bride accom¬ 
panies the bridegroom to bis hut, where a similar feast is indulg¬ 
ed iafor two dayi by the relations and irieuds on both sides. 
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In some places the following marriage cnstoin is also^in 
vogue, Any one who wishes to marry goes out of his own 
village and lives there for a whole year during which he chooses 
a suitable girl for his wife. At the end of the year he returns 
to his own village, and obtains pennission from the villagers to 
elect the contemplated union. He then comes to the vil¬ 
lage of the bride elect and gives her as dowry the amount he has 
saved, and also gives presents of cloths to her parents, brothers, 
sisters and maternal uncle. On the day chosen for the w*edding, 
a tali of gold or a ring attached to a thread is tied round the 
neck of the bride. After the usual marriage feast, the married 
couple go to the groom’s hut, where his friends and relations 
are treated to a dinner. After a few weeks, a new hut is erect¬ 
ed where they reside and maintain themselves by the wages of 
their o^vn labour. The marriage customs above described are 
precisely similar to those j)revailing among the African Bush¬ 
men. Among them a young man, when of age, looks out for 
a wife, not byway of purchase, but by sending presents through 
kinsfolk.'* Acceptance means consent. Marriage is ratified by 
a carouse and by presents to the relations of the bride. Mar¬ 
riage once contracted, w'omen in all civilized countries are no 
longer fz^ee. From this moment, either the husband, the 
family on the father’^s side, the mother’s side or the clan sec 
strictly to the observance of the marriage rules which are in 
vogue, and pnnish every slip on the part of the woman who was 
free before marriage. As a rule K4dar girls are modest and 
cliildliko in their behaviour, and when married they make good 
wives and become models of constancy. It is said that a young 
couple will fj’ometimcs pass several nights after their nuptials 
without exchanging a word, and to such an extent do they carry 
their bashfulaess that they avoid looking at each other. In fact 
their behaviour would load one to believe that some serious 
q^uarrel had-arisen. 
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Pregnancy is indicated by a change in costume. The main 
cloth worn round tJie loins is removed and tied 
chiidwnh*'’'^^ above the breast, and the second cloth is, as 
u>sual, thrown diagonally above the left shoulder 
and below the right avin-pit. No ceremony is performed for 
a Kadar woman before the bi)‘t]i of a child; but if she is 
believed to be under demoniacal influences, the headman of the 
tribe, Muppan^ is informed. Pic tlien send«; for a devil 

driven’, wlio, by his magic sets her free from it, Ihiring child¬ 
birth, the woman assumes a sitting posture leaning on a 
support. Professional niidwives are unknown, and she is 
attended by an old woman, generally her mother. Soon after 
a child is born both the mother and the baby are bathed in 
w’arm water, and, for two or three wrecks, she takes a medicine 
which is a decoction of anise, ginger, pepper, mustard, calamus 
and asafootida, which are all well fried and boiled in water, a 
small portion of wdiich is taken both in the morning . and 
evening, boile(^ rice and meat fried in cocoanut oil being her 
usual diet. She returns to the main- hut after slie becomes 
free from pollution, which lasts for-ten days, and mingles with 
the rest of her fami] 3 ^ Children are nourished by their mothcr.s 
for six or seven months and arc afterwards put on a diet of 
boiled rice and hanji. For three months after the birth of 
the child the woman is said to be unclean. 

It is generally pei’forraed on the day when the mother 
i.s free from poiiiition, but may sometimes be 
Naminfi: ceremony. date either pi’evious to the 

termination of confinement or dining the sixtli month, when 
the fathei^ who sprinkles a little water on the. child three 
times, calls out the name as many times loudly as to be 
audible to those present. A small feast is indulged in on 
the occasion by the members of the family and the Map- 
pan (headman), who is also invited. Among some people the 
name given is not borne through life, and owing to the fear of 
spirits theDyaks change their napies to deceive them, hut the 
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custom of changiiig Dames is oot foand io prevail among these 
hiUm^. Though the naming of the child is often associated 
with Uie ceremonial cleaning, there is no real connection bet¬ 
ween tie two rites beyond their coming at the same early time 
of Jife. The names in common use among men are Velandi, 
Kunju, Kittu 'pilla, Malli, Chelamban, Chownden, Alakku Pilla 
and Moyali Muppan, while the common names for women are 
Kamppayi, Eamayi,VelIayammal, Ponnayi, Nelli and Karumbi. 
Sctoe of these names are borrowed from the low caste-men of 
the plains with whom they associate in the forests during thp 
working season. 

The ear-boring and the hose’borihg f dr a ghl are tisually 
done on th^ occasion of naming, but may sometimes be post¬ 
poned to any convenimit datei Invariably the Muppan performs 
the. ioifeg; hut if he cannot 4o it,, the father of the child or any 
odiiCr male member of the village undertakes it. A lamp is 
%hted and placed before the child, and the blessing of the 

ancestors is invoked before the operation is commenced. 

» 

It varies from a short period to thronghout their whole life. 

« ^ , Freqoehtly the husband discards his wife, 

gti nnioo. when she ceases to please him, and she then 

netums to her parents Sometimes divorce 
is hedged round with certain formalities of established 
TOStom. Marriage can Be dissolved for incompatibility 
of temper, and disobedience on the part of the wife without 
appeal to any higher authority than a council of elders, who 
hear arguments on both sides and prpnounce judgment upon 
the evidence. The coimcil has absolute control over them In 
the event of any disobedience or immdral conduct on their part, 
they would be expelled from their community which would 
mean being turned oiit of the jungle to obtain a living in the 
best way he or she could. In a case like this she finds her 
refage among the very low caste-men of the plains. 
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Polygitiiiy is indulged in with a view to increase the 
Poiyrtiny and numerical strength of their tribe. In the code 
poiyapdry. polygaiuous etiquette, the first wife takes 

precedence over the others and each has her cooking utensils. 
The more wives a man has, the richer and more esteemed is 
he. It is said that polygamy is diffused all over the world either 
in the form in which it is found among Mahomadans, Australi¬ 
ans and American Indians - or in its modified form lawful 
concubinage, all over the east, and that women among them 
are considered very much as slaves from whom pleasure and 
labour may he obtained. A somewhat similar view is held by 
these hill-men among whom polyandry is unknown. In this 
connection it is interesting to note, that the chastity of the 
Kadar women is highly commendable, and that the regard 
shown to the marital tie is so great, that one wonders how this 
happens among a people among whom, ceremonial marriage is 
more or less unknown. Widows are never allowed to marry, but 
may live in a $tate of concubinage. 

It is said that in many of the aboriginal tribes m India, 
the family is hardly yet formed, and that it is 
Family Hfc. process of formation, but among 

tlie Cochin hill tribes this state has lop'g passed. The evol¬ 
ution oi the family is in a sufficiently advanced st^ge, and 
it is always the paternal personality that predominates. The 
father dictates to his children the rules which govern their 
conduct and establish the moral precepts which have been 
handed down to them by their forefathers. The mothers 
warn their daughters to be obedient to their husbands and 
endeavour to please them. The father lives with his wife and 
children in a hut of his own construction, supporting them 
until they are grown up. He also gets them married when 
they are of age. The sons, when mariued, live with their wives 
along with their parents, contributing their share of mainten¬ 
ance, or in separate huts of their own making. In certain months 
of the year the males are busy in the collection of the forest 
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produce, wlien they have enough to eat by their sale proceeds; 
while in other months they have to live on the edible fi uits 
and roots of the forests in their neighbourhood. Sometimes 
when they roam over the forests in search of them and when 
they cannot return home, they erect flimsy sheds thatched 
with plantain leave'? wherein they stay for th^ night, protecting 
themselves against wild beasts by keeping fire around them. 
Their women also collect, witli their digging spud, the roots 
of many plants which servcj as food. They cook the family 
lueals, tend the children, bring water from the stream close 
by, keep the huts in order, and accompany llieir husbands for 
some outdoor work. They ate treated with affection and 
allowed a certain amount of freedom. Chiltireii are brdught up 
without any education whatever, .it the age of six or seven 
they are tatken to the jungles in the dailx* peregrination of 
their parents and are shown the different mcihods of collecting 
the forest produce. Any deviation from the beaten track 
out by their ancestors' whom they adore is repugnant 
to them. A pliilanthropic missionary of the State, who wished 
toveducato these people and their children and to proseij'tisc 
them opened a school, but had to give it up for want of proper 
attendance. 

Among tlie KadaiCs the son succeeds to the property of his 

luiieriunce nud hither, but in the case of Muppans the eldest 
Ttibiiorganuation. j^eplicw siiGcecds them. As has been said, twen¬ 
ty or thirty huts form o^paihi/. The members of the pathy are 
under the control of a headman, called muppan, v^ho is, with 
their consent, appointed by His Highness the Eaja. The 
muppan is given a stick with a silver head at one end. It is the 
symbol of his authority. He presides at the marriage, funeral 
and other ceremonies, and decides all tribal disputes, and visits 
all delinquents with corporal punishment, whenever necessary. 
They are averse to all kinds of innovations, and no innovations 
can be adopted without the consent of the muppans. The 
muppam* wives go by the name of muppathies, and their 
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position among the Kadai* women corresponds to tliafc of their 
husbands among them. 

The religion of the Kadars is a rude animism. All kinds 
of sickness and other calamities are believed 
Rcitgion. demons whom it is 

necessary to propitiate. They are a god-fearing set of people, 
and are the particular worshippers of Kali. On the occasion of 
the offering to Kali, a number of virgin girls are asked to bathe 
preliminary to the preparation of the offering, which consists of 
rice and some vegetables cooked in honey and made into a sweet 
pudding. The rice for this preparation is unhusked by these girls, 
The offering is considered to be sacred and is partaken by allmen, 
women, and children assembled there, and then* Ayyappan is 
another deity whom they worship, and whose aid they beseech 
in all their enterprises. 'I’hey also worship their dead ancestors, 
whose blessings and aid are invoked in times of illness and other 
calamities in their families, and also before the commencement 
of all auspicious undertakings, .Malavazhi (ruler of hills) is an¬ 
other vague sylvan deity whom they w’orshijp. They believe 
that it is this deity who protects them against-the attacks of wild 
beasts in the forests. It is for him that they rigidl}^ observe all 
kinds of pollution, the negligence of which will rouse liis 
indignation when they may be exposed to all kinds of danger 
from the wild beasts of the forests. 

The foilowdng account of animism professed by the Kadars. 
is taken from the Imperial Census Keport, * Special interest 
attaches to the religion of the Kadars as representing a com¬ 
paratively early stage in the process of conversion to Brahma¬ 
nism which the aboriginal races of Bengal are undergoing. The 
real working religion of the tribe is pure animism of the fcy p 
Which still survives comparatively untouched by Hindu influen¬ 
ces among the Santals, Mundas and Orana of Chota Nagpur, 
Like these, Kddars believe themselves to be encompassed about 
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by a boat of invisible powers, some of whom are thought to be 
their ancestors, while others seem to • embody nothing more 
definite than the vague sense of the mysterious, uncanny with 
which the hills, streams and the lonely forests inspire the savage 
inagination. Of these shadowy forms, no images are made!, 
nor are they conceived of as wearing any bodily shape. A 
roughly moulded lump of clay in an open glade, a queer 
shaped stone bedaubed with vermilion—this is all the visible 
presentiiaent that does duty for* all. Their names are legion 
and their attributes are barely known. But so much is 
certain that to neglect their worship brings disaster to the 
offender, deatlx or disorder to* the hLOUsehold, mmtain among 
the cattle and blight on his crops. In order to avert these 
ife but so far as I can. gath<^’ without the hope of any 
benefit from gods, who are active only to do evil, the Kadar 
pigs, fowls, goats, and pigeons, and offer's ghee, molas* 
and heads of Indian corn in, the sacred gi’oves in w^hich his 
dd^fes are supposed to dwell. The priest is a man of the tribe 
who oombmes the sacred functions with those of the barber to 
tte £Mars of the villages of the neighbourhood. The offerings 
are eaten by the worshippers. For all this, the Kadars, if 
questioned about their religion, will reply that they are Hindus 
and will talk vaguely about their Hindu gods fjparameswar, 
Vishnu) as if they live in the very odour of orthodoxy, instead 
of being in fact wholly outside the sphere of the Brahmanical 
system* To talk about the Hindu gods is usually the first 
step towards that insensible adoption of the externals of Hindu¬ 
ism which takes the place of formal and open conversion which, 
sterner and less adoptive creeds demand. The next step is to 
set up Brahmans, whose influence, furthered by a vaiiety of social 
forces, gradually disposes of the tribal gods and transforms them 
into orthodox shapes, and gives them places in the regular pan¬ 
theon, as local manifestations of this or that well known princi¬ 
ple, and relegates them to a decent and inoffensive obscurity as 
household or village deities. Last of all, if the tribe is an in¬ 
fluential one, it gives itself brevet rank like the Bajaputs, 
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The Kddar have their dead buried. As soon as a man dies, 
Disposal of the ^is bodj is washcd by his son, if he has one, 
and in the case of a woman, the duty is perform* 
by her daughter. The women begin to cry in loud chorus, 
and then the men speedily join in, when they all weep to* 
gether, eulogising his good deeds till, through'sheer exhaustion, 
they are compelled .to desist. If the parties stop weeping, 
they soon get up a funeral dance, in which the members of 
the family take part. A band of music, drum and pipe, plays 
wild tunes outside the hut, mthout accompanying the funeral 
party to the grave. Covered over with a piece of new cloth, 
the body is placed over a bamboo bier, which is carried to th§ 
graveyard far away from the village with rice thrown over it 
as it leaves the hut. The grave is dug from four to five feet deep 
and after the corpse is laid in it on a mat with the head 
towards the south it is filled in with earth. No stone nor 
any monument is erected to indicate the spot. Sometimes a big 
stone is placed near the head of the corpse, and the water, as be¬ 
ing the last portion that the deceased is given to drink, is poured 
on the stone. Any ornaments or trinkets that the deceased had 
at the time of death are buried with the body and removed on 
the date of expiry of the pollution. The place of iutennent is, 
afteribat, never more visited. The burial grounds ate, as a rule, 
never visited by them for fear of ghosts which may haunt their 
houses and torment their children. They observe the pol¬ 
lution for ten days, and on the morning of the tenth day they 
become free from it by a plunge bath. That day is one of 
estivity to their friends and relations. At the end of the 
year, they hold a memorial festival in which their relations 
and neighbours are invited to a feast with drinks and dances. 
** Menhir, cromlech, dolmen and stone circle*', says Eatzol, **are 
found in the Khassia hills and in those of Coimbatore. Similar 
ones are also found in the hills of the Cochin State. The 
burning of bodies never takes place in the neighbourhood, of 
them. The dolmens may perhaps serve as sacrificial tables, 
while the numerous single stone pillars may make one think 
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of stone worsliip* Btono circles and stone pillai's are liere associat¬ 
ed witli graves. Most of tlie. dolmen-like stone structures 
contain earthenware vessels of fine workmanship and remains 
of iron/’^ 

The primary occupation of the K^iidar and other jungle 
tribes is the collection of forest produce. The 
otxnmon, following are the chief minor products of the 
hills:—^ 

1. Kiadugu, mustard fSinapis nigra). 

2. M^anikizhangu: the rooii of Cynanchum is a favourite 
pickle with the people though it smells exactly like bugs. 

3. Inji, wild ginger fAmomum ringiber). 

4. Manchal, wild turmeric (Curcuma Iqnga^ 

5. Maitipal, (Aliyanthus maiabarroa) the juice of a tree 
which concretes into gum used generally as an incense. 

6. Kunkilium, the resin of a tree (Chloroxylon dupada) 
which is a kind of frankineeose. 

7. Shikkay, (the fruit of Mimosa saponifera), used as 
soap by the natives to w^ash'the oil out of the hair. 

8. Lavanga patta, the bark of Laurus cassia. 

9. Cardamoms. 

10. Myrobalans and lA'ild pepper. 

11. Thanikka, the fruit of Terminalia bellerica- 

12. Poovakuru, the fruit of Cacalia rotundifoHa, 

13. Thena, Panicum.italiciim. 

14. Mezhuku, Beeswax. 

15. NeJIikka, the fruit of Phyllanthus emblica. 

16. Paruthi, (Jossypium herbaceum, 

17 Thippili, Long pepper, 

18, Pathiri) Bignonia suaveolens. 

19, Vella Elengi, Mimusops elengi. 

20, Kanjiraknru the fruit of Nux vomica. 

21, Lemon grass, 
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The minor forest produce is the property of the Govern¬ 
ment, the collection of which is let on contract for a certain 
sum of money to contractors who with the aid of K4dars and 
Malayans have it collected and sold in the markets. The con- 
tmctors supply them with rice, salt, sometimes chillies, tobccco-, 
and opium, and give them money to purchase other necessary 
articles such as cloth, etc. The hill-men are quite independent 
during the summer months, when they are solely engaged in 
the collection of the forest produce. They have now plenty to 
eat. The total income derived from minor produce is about 
Rs. 3,000, a year. 

ll has been said, that, but for the Kadars and the 
elephants, the Cochin forests w'ould have been useless. Both 
are the denizens of the hills and forests, and, when pro¬ 
perly utilized, they are invaluable help to those who wish to 
extract the priceless treasures of the forests. But for the ele¬ 
phants none could lift a log, and if it were not lor the K4dars, 
none dare move an inch in the forests. During the forest 
working season these men are emploj^ed by the forest contract¬ 
ors for collecting minor forest produce. They are peculiarly 
expert in tree climbing, which is almost an instinct with them; 
and whatever the height or girth of a tree, in some cases trees 
grow to a height of J 00 or 150 feet and a girth over twenty feet 
they climb to the top, like black monkeys. Honey gathering is 
a favourite occupation with them, which they invariably do after 
nightfall with a torch under the cover of darkness, to avoid 
the sting of bees. When the trees are quite straight and without 
branches, the ascent is facilitated by means of small wooden 
pegs driven into the trees, which serve as so many foot rests. 
The quantity of honey collected by the jungle tribes is very 
great and is the product of four distinct species of bees. The 
larger portion is collected by a middle sized bee which makes 
its nest in the hollow stems of old frees. The nest is attack¬ 
ed fearlessly by the honey-hunters, wdio profess to be proof 
against the stings by means pf seex^et charms, but we can 
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vouch for the fact that the charnii necessary for it is a 
moderate amount of fortitude, for the tree-bees do not attack 
in combined swarms as do the rock-bees^ and therefore the 
stings received are not numerous, neither is the pain caused so 
very severe as to affect the thick skin of the natives. The only 
trouhle in collecting this is the enlarging gf the hole by which 
the bees enter their nests. The rock-bee, the honey (Mcdanten) 
of w^hidh is of a superior quality is a large bee that 
builds its nest in the cavities, of rocks and on the edges of 
appalling, precipices. It is a most fearful adversary, so much so 
that the native bee collector’s dare not attack it in the day time. 
If they are attacked by an intruder, they begin a united persist¬ 
ent attack and, as their ^ings are wyerq,, it is aJmqst impossible 
to escape from the attack, an<d it is djpi^ergus to go near 
Ihenr. The natives take the combs at night and the mode of 
piTOcdiure evincjes a cool daring which one w ould never expect 
^ ^ch a cowarffly race. Pe makes a chain of rings of ra^tarr 
or bamboo and this chain over 100 feet in length is lower¬ 
ed froj^ the top of the precipice until it reaches a point 
where ihe bees^ nests are. This being done, a dark Avindy 
night is chosen and the honey-hunter either alone or accom¬ 
panied by his wdfc, brother or. son, when it is pitch-dark, 
deseeds this loosely hanging ladder with a firebrand, and 
keeping away the bees byj means of his torch, he collects the 
honey and thus secures the pri^e. To look at one of these 
ladders as it hangs over the face of some fearful cliff and to 
imagine the scene is to make one’s flesh creep. For the 
feat of dai’ing be feels amply rewarded if a. rupee is 
given. The bees appear to be sluggishly stupid on dark nights 
and hence the rationale of this method of procedure. There is 
another honey producing bee found in the hilk w^hich makes 
its nest on the bare trunk of the bush; the comb is generally 
in the shape of, and about the size of, a goose’s egg, and so pure 
and delicate and clean is the tvax that the whole comb may be 
eaten, just as it is found, wax and all. There is also a fourth 
kind of bee which builds its nest on the branches of trees, some 
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of which are of great height. Acuteness of the senses, bodily tough¬ 
ness, defiant audacity to the point of contempt of death together 
with an insinuating cunning and agi’eat knowledge of Nature are 
the characteristics of the wild tribes, to which the Kadars are no 
exceptions. They do the ordinary cooly labour of' cutting timber 
and of'constructing rest houses and get wages of from five to 
seven annas per day. The wages they receive for the extractr 
ion of forest produce depend upon the quantity and quality 
of the produce they biing. Onam presents in the shape of rice, 
cloths, coats, turbans, caps, ear-rings, rings, tobacco, opium, 
salt, ‘oil and cocoanuts are freely dilstributed by the b'orest 
Pepartment every year. They are very busy in the collection 
of wax and honey in the months of March and April and 
cardamoms in July and August. 

The Kiidars presume to know everything about the 
forest. The people of each locality or village are well acquaint¬ 
ed with the tract considered particularly their own, ^nd resent 
encroadiments on their precincts. They trace as if by instinct 
the devious paths of the forests and decide almost with unerr¬ 
ing certainty on the number and variety of animals that may 
have traversed them. They know the animals by their 
foot-prints and find out their whereabouts probably by the 
peculiar and wonderful development of their olfactory nerves. 
It is wonderful to see them track a wounded animal, 
and nothing escapes their eyes. They hurry along very quickly, 
hold a brief board of speechless enquiry on a fugitive foam 
flake, investigate a down trodden blade of grass and wax 
silently eloquent over a single hair. When a K4dar or a 
Malayan has gone to a forest along way off from hisj^a%, 
he goes on cutting twigs and leaves, so that his wife or son 
may trace the way to bring him food. Their services arc 
availed of by shikaries in tracking and beating game. 
Sir William Crookes, the great Indian Ethnologist, says, *Vne 
thing the jungle dweller does acquire by this course of life is a 
marvellous insight into Nature and her secrets. His eyesight 
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or power of heariug k wonderful. He sees or hears a tiger 
creeping down a ravine long before sportsmen willr Everything 
in the forest has a meaning for him, the grunt of the monkey 
as the tiger comes beneath his tree, the hoarse alarm bark of 
the stag. From the w^ay the vultures hover in the air, he will 
tell whether the tiger has finished his meal or is still tearing the 
carcase. Every displaced pebble denotes to him a foot-mark, a 
broken grass stalk will tell him something/' They are better 
trackers and drivers of game than hunters, and often accompany 
Eui’opean and other shilcarles in their hunting expeditions. 
They sometimes hunt tigers, bison^ and bears, by shooting them 
from a safe position at a diistance. Deca: atid hogs are 
caught in snares and beaten to death. They divide themselves 
into two parties one of which is engaged in driving the game, 
whilb the other either aims at them or catches the smaller ani¬ 
mals in snares. To catch fish during the summer months, they 
the mountain streams and poison the water, when they 
die and float. They are famous snake charmers, and assert 
that they possess the knowledge of some tree, the green leaf of 
which taken internally ana applied externally to any part 
affected wdth venom is an infallible cure. 

They help the Government and private landlords in the 
elephant catching operations. The elephants are very destru¬ 
ctive, and they attack the lonely traveller often with fatal re¬ 
sults. They are often a dreadful nuisance to the fanners who 
live near forests, and who have by their own industry, prevent¬ 
ed large areas of land from being thrown out of cultivation. 
On strong and high trees stages are constructed, to which the 
guards and trackers fly to take refuge w^hen attacked by a solitary 
tusker who takes vengeance upon them for helping sportsmen to 
destroy them. The elephants are sometimes caught in pits, a large 
number of which (about fifteen feet in depth and from fourteen 
to eighteen feet in diameter at the mouth) are dug by the side of 
a sfcieam or other water reservoir which they frequent duringthe 
summer months, espcciaily during nights. These pits do not 
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have. theaiameWidti^ at the bottom. The mouths of the pits are 
coii^red with pieces of split bamboos, boughs and earth, with 
dry leaves over them aud they are ftever placed on a track where 
the huge beast may suspect a trap. A tree may be found by 
the side of a path, against which an elephant will probably stop 
to rub his body, and there, in the ecstasy of friction, he may for a 
moment, be off bis guard, when the destructive pit yawns before 
lum. It is generally the young ones that arc caught. As soon as 
. it is known that an elephant has fallen into a pit, the forest autho- 
riti^ are informed. The Kidars or Malayans in the neighbour¬ 
hood cut huge branches of trees and place them across the mouthi 
so that he may not escape. Tame elephants are brought up, who 
speak to him, and try to make him feel at home in this uncomfort¬ 
able situation, and gradually the pit is filled up till his fore-legs 
are supported, the leaves and tender branches being held up to 
him as food. Strong ropes are passed round his neck, when he 
holds up his trunk. He comes out of the pit and walks out 
between his tame companions who chastise him if he gives 
trouble. His hind legs are hobbled and to the hobbles are tied’ 
ropes (vaJeka) which again are fastened round trees, so that at 
every rush he makes, he is pulled up with a painful jerk. He 
is also pulled in front wuth a rope heM by a tame elephant. 
Finally he is, with the aid of a large number of Kadars or 
Malayans and his tame companions, led off to a strong shed 
built of the teak of his native forest, where he is pestered, 
punished and beaten by tame elephants and elei>hant keepers, 
till at last he becomes fit for use as a timber carrier, road- 
maker and beast of burden, and if docile and well favoured, he 
may live to carry the sacred idol and swell and adorn the religi¬ 
ous processions in the temple festivals of the State. Sometimes 
the elephant dies in the pit or in captivity. It is said that an 
elephant wl^ich had once been caught aud had escaped, would 
never move in the forest without testing the ground before it 
with a large branch of a tree held in his trunk. 

The jangle tribes are everywhere presumed to serve the 
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Forest Deportment, within whose jurisdiction they live. They 
are given certain presents and concessions which are denied 
to the inhabitants of the plains. This has been in vogue in 
the State for a long time. Frequent contact of these forest 
people with the merchants of the plains and the high wages 
which they receive from the coffee plant^s who employ them 
on their’estates have tended a great deal to estrange them from 
their relationship with the Government. Their relation with 
rhe Government is that of servants. They have ta lead the 
way to Government officials to the different tracts of the forests, 
to attend to the elephant^capturing operations, namely, the 
covering of pits, to watch whether elephants have fallen, and 
if so, to announce the fall to the Forest officials, to water and 
feed fee elephants in pits till they are kralled, and also to 
construct madonis for the Government, whenever necessary. 
They get an eclangazhi (| of a Madras measure) of rice for 
covering and watching the pits; while for tracking and con- 
gtruefeing imdotm, they arc given three annas worth of rice and 
six pies per day. The number of Malayans to w^atch the pits is 
detamined by the number of pits within a certain area of the 
village. For feeding the elephants in j)its a Kadar or Malayan 
gets three annas worth of rice and three j)ies per day. On the Am- 
m%g day there isageneral distribution of rice among the young 
and old members both male and female. TheMalayans of fee vil¬ 
lage at the time offer, at the cost of Govarnmentjsacrificeswhich 
consist of boiled rice, cocoanut and toddy to propitiate their 
family deities (fee spirits of the departed^, Chathan (Sastha) 
and Puliambally Namburi Achan, who is believed by them to 
have been the gxmtestof magicians. 

The K4dar women weave a kind of coarse grass mat and 
a strong rattan basket: 

’ The Kadars are provided with only two rude weapons, 

namely, a bill hook aiid a digging spud, and 

Weaponi- ^ . <70 o / 

they work wonders with them. With the for* 
jner they build comfortable houses, make bridges with 
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and branches, rafts out of bamboos, a carving knife out of etah, 
a comb out of bamboo and a match from dry wood, and with 
the latter they dig the ground in search of wild roots. The 
former is also a weapon of defence, and after all they are not, 
in the least, costly, though they are used for so many purposes. 

The Ivtidars are supposed to be the vassals of the ruler of 

Ttwir relation w^h ^tatc. To liiiu they are attached by the 

the ruler of the State. tJes of personal affection and regard. 

Whenever His Highness the Eaja tours in the foi’ests they 
follow him, carry him from place to place in manjals or palan¬ 
quins, carry samans and in fact do everything for him. His 
Highness in return is much attached to them, feeds them, gives 
them cloths, ornaments, combs and looking glasses. Above all 
he treats them with great affection, using always kind words to 
them. It is said that these peculiar people could never be 
frightened into doing anything, and that when any harsh words 
are used, they simply move away from one piiace to another. 
One forest to them is as good as another, and they get their 
few wants supplied either here or there. They are quite simple, 
unsophisticated, and utter aliens to vice and trickery. They are 
plain and straightforward in their dealings, never tell a lie, and 
never deceive one another. Work they never shirk, and, being 
sturdy and strong, they are fit for any kind of physical exertion 
or endurance. Intl^ carrying of loads and weights they are very 
enduring and have a great capacity for ra^dly recruiting. Al¬ 
together they are a quiet and submissive race, obeying the 
lightest expression of a wish and very grateful for any assist¬ 
ance or attention. 

Theiie hill-men are called the chandalas of the forests 
(E&ttu Neechanmar). The touch of the Mala- 
socifti iutu*. pollutes the £4dars and vice versai Wlien 

asked as to their social position each affirms his superiority 
to the other. The K4dars considei* the bi^n as an unclean 
beast and never touch its bodjr. In the eame way they, consider 
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the elephant’s dung also. Wild elephants are held in vener¬ 
ation, but the tamed bnes are believed to have lost the divine 
element in them. Short tailed black monkeys are hunted and 
put to death, because they are considered to be a sort of cnrse to 
the forests. They eat at the hands of all castes except Parayan, 
Polayanand UUddan. 


Dietary 

tribe. 


The following roots of plants form. the chief articles of 
food for the KMars. They are generally eaten 


of the 


in the form of curry> 


1. Nootta kizhangu (rooy—^Dioscora pentaphylla. 

2. Thali do Gorypha umbraculifera. 

3. ITara do Ataljwitia monophylla. 

4. Chaadana do Pterocarpns santalinns. 

5. Chel do Scirpus articnlatus. 

0. Kannira do Stiychnos colubrina. 

7. Chaval do The fruit-like sprout of Artocarpus. 

8. Vettila do Piper betel. 


They rarely go in for animal food. On occasions they 
indulge in animal food chiefly fish but on no account would 
th^ touch Kson, though it is to be had in abundance. The 
abhbnmce of bison’s flesh on the part of these people is similar 
to that of pork on the part of the Mahomadans. It is purely 
sentimental, but there is not a single EMar man or woman who 
would touch bison's flesh. Eice is a luxury with them and the 
occasions on whicn they eat it are very rare. It is note¬ 
worthy that these people are not unacquainted with in¬ 
toxicants, opium and toddy being their'chirf favourites. They 
take opium in small quantities and like it very much, but 
toddy is liked even more, and both men and women freely 
indulge in it. 


The colour of the Kadar skin is generally dark, varying 
from it to lighter shades of complexion accord- 
locahty. The members of the tribe 
residing in localities frequented by the low 
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caste-men of the plains appear to be the descendants of cross 
breeding, while those in the very interior whereto the men 
of the plains have very little access, 'possess the genuine 
features of the tribe. They are short in stature, the average 
height of the men and women being 157*7 and 143 centimetres 
respectively. Their noses are flat and somewhat depressed and the 
nasal index of the males and females is 89*8 and 88 respectively. 
Both men and women have long dark wavy hair well parted on 
the crown of the head and smoothed with cocoamit oil and tied 
into a knot behind. The parting of the hair and the fashion 
of tying the knot coupled with their shyness, give the for-- 
mer an eflBminate appearance. Some have long curling hair 
also. They are of strong build and robust in shoulder 
aind thigh, their arms very long, and like the Paniyans, 
they are deep chested, which is well adapted to mountaineer¬ 
ing. They have great powers of endurance and cany heavy 
loads on their backs. The frequently nomadic habits of these 
people in search of edible fruits and roots for food, and W'ater, 
cause their women also to cany their utensils on their back often 
with a child on the top of their household goods. The babies, on 
the backs of their mothers, are often huddled up in a dirty clotli 
with the ends slung oyer the shoulders and held in the hands over 
the chest. It is saidthatthey afforda typical example of happiness 
without culture. Unspoiled by education the advancing wave 
of which has not engulfed them, they still retain many of their 
primitive customs and maimers.*’ ^ Thus they do not belie 
their ancestry. For the most part they are light hearted and 
easy tempered. They prove very communicative when onco 
their shyness is overcome. 'While naturally frank and far 
more truthful than the people of the plains, they have been, of 
late, contracting some pilfering propensities which are mani¬ 
fested in the simplest and most maladroit manner. Few 
people in fact, in the plains enjoy a happier life, than the 
residents on these hills, who are accustomed to a hardy outdoor 


Madras Museum BuUctiu, Vol. II, page 185. 
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life and are ca|)able of appreciating to the full the enjoyment 
of an * apathetic rest * as perfect bliss* Isolated from the 
outer world, they depend upon their labour for all their neces¬ 
saries and most of the luxuries of life. They are, in fact, bliss¬ 
fully contented with their life as it is, completely absorbed with 
their devotion to the hill life and their sylvan deities who are 
believed ever to watch over their welfare. Altogether they 
appear to be a quiet and submissive tribe, obeying the slightest 
expression of a wish and grateful for any assistmce or 
attention. 

The males like other classes of hiJI-men are scantily clad, 
Dnftt mud orna- Wearing plain loin cloths and somewhat similar 
“***^“’ ones round the necks* Some of the Nelliam- 

pathi KAdars, who were brought to me for examination 
appeared so neatly dressed in minified of English manufacture 
round the loins, with similar small ones tied as turbans, that 
they looked like Tamil Ohettifes on the plains. Some of them 
wear ear-rings made of brass. Women wear a podaifa, eight 
yards long, half of which is tied round the loins, while the other 
half serves to cover the upper part of the body. Some put on a 
red mark of vermilion on the forehead, and have cadjan rolls in 
the dilated lobe of each ear, which on important occasions, arc 
substituted by gilt tk6das^ A few of them are seen wearing 
brass nose-rings, while some wear also necklets of glass and 
brass beads with imitation Venetian seqnins, steel and brass 
bangles on the right upper arm and fore*arm and metties (brass 
rings round the second toe of the right foot). On the whole 
they appear to be so well dressed that they look like Chetti 
women, though short and dark. 

The most interesting custom prevailing among the KAdars, 
and never found in any other caste-men, is that of chipping 
all or some of the incisor teeth, both upper and lower, into 
the form of sharp pointed, but not serrated cone. The 
operation is performed with a chisel or hill hook and file by the 
members of the tribe skilled thereat, on boyo at the age of 
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eighteen and girls at the age of ten or thereabauts. The girl 
to be operated on lies down and places her head against a 
female friend who holds her hei^d firmly. A, third woman takes 
a sharpened bill hook and chips away the teeth tifi they are 
shaded to a point, the girl operated on, writhing and groaning 
with the pain. After the operation she looks dazed and in aiew 
hours the face begins to swell. Swelling and pjaihlast for a day 
or. two accompanied by severe headache. The custom de¬ 
forming the teeth is not confined to Southern India, but is found 
prevailing among different tribes in Africa and Australia, where 
the practice is, in general, confined to the chipping of the incisor 
teeth. Westermark in his History of Human Marriage, says, 
that when the age of puberty is drawing near, in several parts 
of Africa and Australia, they knock out some teeth knowing that 
they would otherwise run the risk of being rejected on account 
of ugliness. In the Malaya Peninsula, the practice of filing the 
teeth and blackening is a necessary prdude to marriage. Further, 
Dar\^n, in his Descent of Man, writes, that the natives of the 
Upper Nile knock out the four front teeth, saying that they do 
not wish to resemble brutes. Some tribes, says Dr, Livingstone, 
knock out the two incisors, because they give the face a hideous 
appearance. The fbUowing lines are taken from the Madras 
Journal of Literature and Science, These little dwarfish 
people file their front teeth in points to facilitate their eating 
the hardest roots. There is some nerve shown in this and we 
may look with wonder and respect upon the ej^ed lords of the 
ancient land when we see that, rather than Sterve those who 
usurped the country, they chose to live, where the food waa 
beyond their natural powers and could be eaten only by such a 
preparation of their teeth. It is .possible, that in the absence 
of better arms, they reckoned upon these ‘ pointed teeth as 
weapons, in case their conquerors should follow them to 
their mountain home.” 
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The Kid5»rs are fond of music and singing. Sometimes 
they form a ring by joining hands and advance 
instep towards the centre and again retire while 
circling round and round. When wearied with dancing they 
sing. Some dght of them formed a party at my desire and 
danc^, singing some Tamil tunes. They frequently coipo to 
the plains, take part in the village festivals, attend dramas, at 
which low caste-men are actors and return to their wild abodes 
quite drunk. It is delightful to hear the hearty shrieks of 
laughter of the rude curly haired children wholly illiterate and 
happy in their ignorance as they are found dancing in the 
evening, and indulging in their primitive amusements. 

** It has been said that the more remote and unknown 
^ , the caste, race or tribe, the more valuable is the 

evidence affprded by the study of its institutions 
feom the probability of their being less mixed with those of 
Tiuropean origin. Tribes whiph only a few years ago were' living 
in a wild state, clad in a cool and simple garb of forest leaves 
and buried away in the depths of jungles, have now come under 
the* domesticating and sometimes detrimental influence of con¬ 
tact with Europeans, with a resulting modification of thek 
conditions of life, morality and even language. The Paniyans 
ofWynad, the Irulanaon the slopes of the Nilgiris, the hill 
tribes of the Cochin Forests now work regularly for daily wages 
on the Planters* estates. The rapid disappearance of the 
savages at the present time, and the rapidity with which they 
are being reduced to the standard of European manners and 
those of high caste-men, render it necessary to correct the 
sources of error as soot as possible. “ The employment of tiles 
and kerosme tins in lieu of primitive thatcli, the import of 
cotton piece goods and umbrellas instead of country made goods 
and umbrellas covered with leaves, the decline it national 
costume, the substitution of caps of gaudy hue and pith turbans 
for national turbans, the replacement of peasant jewelry made 
by indigenous manufacture by beads and imitation jewelry 
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made in Europe, iiie use of Incifer matches by 'aboriginaV 
tribes who formerly made fire by friction, the supply of new 
forms of food and of beer and spirits in the bazaars, the admi¬ 
nistration of justice instead of that distributed by the old village 
panchayets, the attempts of the low castes to elevate themselves 
by the adoption of the customs and manners of the higher 
castes, the spread of western education, religious teaching and 
conversion to Christianity by European missionaries—these 
and many other factors are the causes of a radical change in 
the ethnographic conditions of the country.” In the words of 
Professor A. C. Hadden of Cambridge, “ Now is the time to 
record. An infinitude has been lost to us and a very great deal 
is now rapidly disappearing. The most interesting materials 
are becoming lost to us, not* only by their disappearance,, but 
by the apathy of those who should delight in recording them 
before they have become lost to sight and memory.” 


CHAPTER II. 

THE MALAYANS 


-:o: 


I. THE NATTU MALAYANS, 
n. THE KONGA MALAYANS. 


Introduction. 


The Malayans ai:e another jungle tribe inhabiting the Cochin 
forests. They are divided into two sub-tribes, viz,, 
(1) theNMtu (native) Malayans, who are j)ro- 
bably the original inliabitants of the hills, and (2) the Konga 
Malayans or Malasar, who appear to have immigrated from the 
. forests of the Coimbatore District and settled in the State forests. 
These two sub-tribes widely differ in their customs and manners. 
The word ‘Malayans’ means hill-men. The name is apparently 
derived from mvtla, a hill, and Tcctira,, fo go up, for their 
present designation seems to be an abbreviation of malakaira 
or wcdiaira. This is not quitO correfet. The high caste people 
affirm that they and the Mdai-s are identical races, and that the 
only distinction is that the Malayans live on the western side 
of the ghauts, L e.j on the Malabar side, while the Kidars live 
on the eastern or Coimbatore side. The Malayans are quite 
different.in chai'acter from the slave-like Pulayans. They partake 
rather of the character of the aborigines and of the Hindus^ of 
the plains, though they are as much below the latter socially, 
as they are elevated above them topographically. They are also 
called K4t';u Neechanmar (aborigines of the forests) and are 
found in the MachM, Pdlapilli, and Paravattani forests of the.. 
Cochin State. The two sub-tribes are separately treated, and 
the Nittu Malayans claim our first attention. They speak a 
language which is a mixture of Tamil and Malayalam with a 
somewhat curious pronunciation. Conversing among them¬ 
selves, they are perfectly unintelligible to the people of the 
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plains. This however g&rise^ only from the dissonant sound 
conveyed by their harsh and abrupt utterance. Among these 
people, language does not constitute the only means by which 
they commiinic^e their ideas. Their oorumahd of language is 
poor, the defect of which is made up by gestures. Whenever 
an .officer or a nlember of a higher caste puts them a question, 
they invariably say yeswith a nodding pf the head, believing 
that a negative answer might displease him. A lateral shaking 
and raising of the head signifies a denial 

I. THE NATTU MALAYANS. 

On questioning tlie Nattu Malayans as to their origin, 
the^^ said that they considered themselves to be 
Origin and tradi- the dcscendants of Siva and Parvathi, who, in the 
disguise of male and female hunters went to grant 
ttie boon of a divine arrow (Paaupatha missile) to Arjuna who 
was doing penance in the forest. Some believe that the women 
are the descendants of Surpanakha, the sister of the giant 
Eavana, whose breasts were cut ojQf by Lakshmana,’the brother 
of Eama, during their exile in the forests. This story was given 
by the Malayans of the Palapilli forests. Some among them say 
that they were, at a remote period, Nairs, and were brought to a 
state of degradation by the reprehensible conduct of their women- 
kind, who were outcasted owing to their illicit intercourse with 
low caste-men of the plains. They call themselves Mala Nairs 
(liill Nairs) whose marriage, funeral, and other customs ax'e 
similar to those of the Nairs. Whatever be the truth of the 
former assertion, the story points to their having been the ear¬ 
liest inhabitants of the forests. 

The habitations of the Malayans are similar to those of the 
KMars which are merely flimsy huts roofed with 
Habitations. bamboos and leaves. In some forests their huts 
mre of a peculiar pattern. They are raised on clumps of bamboos, 
which are all cut about the middle to the same height so as to 
produce an even surface high up from the ground, This surface 
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is then converted into a sort of flooring by spreading planks 
closely all over it, and over the planks a thick layer of mnd is 
beaten down and rendered firm. Theh other planks are fixed per¬ 
pendicularly to the four sides of the flooring in closely set order 
so as to serve as walls. Over these latter is put a roofing 
of planks, and openings are made in them, thus making 
a • stronghold against the devastations of wild animals. 
Entrance to this dwelling is facilitated by means of a ladder 
made by cutting away the knots from a single bamboo outside 
the clump and leaving only the root ends of these knots to 
serve as stairs or steps to ascend or descend by. The Malayans 
keep in their huts all the year round a number of very strong 
bpws and arrows, the latter with, slightly spread out and 
sharpened iron ends, some of which are kept always in their 
furnaces to keep them red-hot and ready to be shot at any wild 
animals that may approach them. It is said that South Indian 
hill tribes have dwelling places on trees, and the hill-men of 
Cochin are no exoeptiop.- Very often huts are constructed on 
trees, a security against tigers and elephants, their fellow occu¬ 
pants of the woods, with whom they share or dispute possession. 

The Malayans are somewhat migratory and necessity often 
leads them to the inhabited parts, where no inducement can 
persuade them to xeroain permanently. In their rambling tours 
they often carry a staff or pike, a knife stuck in the giirdle, and 
sometimes bows and arrows, A basket huug from the shoulders 
contains some few necessary utensils. They are followed by their 
dogs and the women loaded with the younger children and other 
impedimenta of their family. They wander from place to place 
as caprice or convenience may dictate. They have, of late, com¬ 
menced to live in permanent huts in some localities in the 
forests. 

Tribes are divided into clans. The Malayans, though living 
in clans, know little of that union and attachment that belong to 
such an association. Each clan has its petty chief {muppan), 
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and the clans living in the Government forests owe their 
allegiance to His Highness the Baja who is much interested 
in their welfare, while those residing in the Chittur forests 
serve under local landlords. Caprice alone leads them to transfer 
their fealty from one landlord to another. The following are the 
names of some of the clans among the Ndttu Malayans:— 

1. Eatatbukar 6. Hellakkar 

2; Thonykkar 7. Ohakkenkar 

3. Pokkenkar* 8. Kootenkar 

4. Eranattukar 9, EJunnikkar 

5. Ayambakkar 

Our enquiries lead us to conclude that some bear the names 
of the places in the forests which they occupy. Some are nam¬ 
ed after persons who have distinguished themselves in former 
times. In the latter case the connection with the original 
founders is preserved by keeping their images in stone in their 
huts and worshipping them in times of danger. Before a young 
man goes to marry, he propitiates the ancestral image by of¬ 
ferings. 

Among the Ndttu Malayans the marriage of ;girls ia ijele- 
brated after the tenth year. The girls have no 
Marriage customs, choicc of their husbands. The 

parents are solely responsible and there is no match making 
ceremony. When a young man has to be married, his 
parents look out for a girl, and when she is selected, 
her parents are consulted. In the event of their approval, 
the bridegroom’s mother ties a thread dyed with turmeric 
round the heck of the girl which signifies that the girl is 
trothed and no other young man may have a claim upon her. 
An auspicious day is choserr on which the bridegroom’s party go 
to the bride’s hut, where they are well entertained. The wedding 
garment is given to the bride, and they depart with the.bride, 
who is then accompanied by her parents and friends, to the 
bridegroom’s hot where a similar entertainment is held, after 
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wbich they hand over the giil and depart. The two entertain¬ 
ments are necessary for the termination of the wedding. 
Marriage is indissoluble except when the woman goes wrong and 
when such an event happens, the people of the village assemble, 
the woman is well flogged and returned to her par^ents. The 
husband never receives her back, but any othei? person who is so 
inclined may marry her. A girl who has reached the age of 
puberty as a virgin is considered impure, and no person will take 
her for a wife. A man may have two wives, but a woman cannot 
have two husbands. Widows are allowed to marry any member 
of the tribe except a relative of the deceased or a member of 
the same village- No special dress is worn by a widow to de¬ 
note any symptom of mourning. 

No ceremony is performed for a woman who is about to 
become a mother. A separate hut is erected for 
cwwSFrthr^^ her delivery and her mother or some old woman 
acts the part of nurse. The period of pollution is 
for fifteen days, during which the woman is under special treat¬ 
ment, and her usual food is chama (Panicum miliaceum> hanji. 
She moves with the rest of the family only after the period of 
pollution is over. 

The child is named either on the twenty-eighth day or 
during the third month, when it is also fed with rice. The ear¬ 
boring also takes place on the same day. The names in common 
use among men are Baman,. Ayyappan, Velayudhan, Hari- 
chaadran, among women, Kochi, Mati, and LaJkshmi. These 
appellations appear to have been recent adoptions from the high 
caste^men with whom they associate in the forests during the 
working season* 

Among the Nittn Malayans, tlie nephews succeed to the 
property of their maternal uncles. Any mem- 
trib^Torranbution. ber of the tribe who wishes to provide for 
his wife and children must do so with the 
consent of his nephews* They are very poor and leav^ 
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little or nothing for others to inherit. Nevertheless they take 
pride in making the above statements. In every villa^ con¬ 
sisting of twenty or thirty huts the Malayans have a head¬ 
man whose duty it is to direct his fellow-men in all kinds of work 
for the Government in the forest, for which they receive Wages. 
He presi&es over all ceremonies, and settles all disputes with 
a council of old men, and punishes the delinquents with fine or 
excommunication. Tlie Panikkan is a title given to the head¬ 
man of the tribe, who with his followers work for the Govern¬ 
ment in the elephant catching operations, for which they used 
to get four rupees and a rupee worth of paddy, but of late, this 
custom has been discontinued. The State now avails itself of 
their services only when necessary and they are paid wages for 
their work. They x'ecognise no laws, and find no occasion to 
resort to them. Disputes and quarrels among them, when not 
settled by themselves, are mediated by the Forest Department, 
whose decisions are willingly accepted. They believe in magic, 
sorcery, and witchcraft, and hate vague ideas of omens. The 
sound of a lizard, or* the meeting of a man or cow, makes them 
desist from a journey, as it predicts som,e approaching calamity. 

The religion of the Malayans of the Palapilli and other 
forests consists of the worship of Veerabbadran 
Reunion. Bhadi’akali, both of whom are rejMcesented 

by a collection of stones under a tree or in a small shed. During 
the forty-one days of the Mandalam ( first Vrischikam to . the 
tenth Dhanu, i. e., 15th November to the 26th December), one 
of the Malayans in every bathes early in the morning and 
places on the floor a lamp with a cotton thread, believing it 
to be Veerabhadran, and performs ptija to him. He does not 
go hunting dpring the period, and strictly abstains from ani¬ 
mal food. On the last day, offerings of sheep, fowls, etc., are 
made to him, and. the festival is closed' by a feast to tha 
villagers. 

Malian is another demoniacal deity whom they Wolfshipi' 
Cnee a.yaoir in the sacrifice above .referred to is offeredi 
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but if they neglect to do this, they believe that he sends elephants 
and tigers to destroy them and their huts. 

Bhadrakali is worshipped in the same way. The auspicious 
days of these peopleure Malmram djid Karkadaka sankranthis,^ 
Vishu, ® Onam^ ® and Mandalam, When questioned as to their 
ideas of gods, they say that they are like men themselves, but 
invisible, yet all powerful. In the offering of saerifioes they 
tidce special care to have them served on separate leaves, lest 
they should quarrel with one another and do harm to the Wor¬ 
shippers. This belief is common to alllow caste-men of the plains. 
Their stones or idols are not taken as mere symbols or portraits 
of deities, but they mostly imagine that the deities dwell or 
rather are embodied in them, so that the stones themselves are 
regarded as real gods, capable of giving health and proep^ty to 
mankind. Further, they hold thto in fear and pious reverence 
and bdieve that their favour can be sought by sacrifice alone. 
The Malayans have a strong belief in the existence of spirits, who 
are intimately associated with human beings and act in a way as 
their guardian angels. Each man believes .that he -himself and 
his neighbour have many spirits at their command, and there¬ 
fore, if one offends another, his bodily health may suffer or he 
may even lose his life as a punishment through the influence 
of the spirits of the injured man: If, for example, a quantity 
of beeswax be perceived on a tree by a 'Malayan, he first exa¬ 
mines the bark to see, if one of his tribe has seen it before him 
and left his mark there. Should one have done so, nothing will 
induce him to touch it for fear qf ’ consequences which might 
mm from his offended neighbour's spirit. They do not believe 
that thmr spirits have power over white races. They do not- 
treat the eddk, but pray to the gods for their recovery in the be¬ 
lief that all kinds of illness are sent by thtei as a punishment 
lor their failure to make them due offerings. 

1. The teii oi Makaram { January-Febraaty) and Karkadakain fluly* 
AtigUst). 

2. The fM ctf-Htdem ^pU^May). 

8i The ftfttittmd in Majabax jn Obh^fatn 
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In the Ottunad forests of the Mukundapuram Taluk is 
found a ruinous temiole dedicated^ to a goddess. The idol hsts 
been displaced from its original position and is now covered 
with brushwood. The name Ottunad signifies that in this 
temple vedas were recited, and that a large number of Brahmans 
were fed. There is a grinding stone here on which is inscribed 
in Malaya^m ‘ fmTjcnjrar} ojcj dsfl ro a o ’ (fifty paras of cufioin seed) 
which enables us to understand what grand feasts were held for 
the Brahmans. The cumin seed forms only a very small item 
even in grand feasts, and this bears testimony to the fact that 
they were celebrated in former times to entertain a large 
multitude of Brahmans. In Elikkode also there is a temi)le 
dedicated to Granapathi, and the image, which is of a gpod work* 
manship, is placed in. its proper position on a sacred pedestal in 
perfectly good order.. Several other siihilar ones are also placed 
near it. Wells and their foundations are also found in the 
neighbourhood. In several places (Paruthipara, Chakkiparamta 
hill) of the forests there Q>vemuniyaras (small stone edifices), in 
which sages are said to have done penance in by-gone days. These 
muniyaras consist of three upright granite slabs which serve as 
walls on three sides. The height is hardly enough for one man 
to enter in by .creeping and to remain in a sitting posture. It is 
reported that, when one of them was excavated, a trident, a 
lamp and a liooklia were found in it. There are three such 
miuiiyarm of circular shape in Paruthipara, a place two miles 
off from Parakadavu. It is believed that numerous Nambudiri 
illams and Sudra houses existed in these parts which must have 
been deserted some three hundred years back; for, inscriptions 
prior to this period are seen in Vattezhuthu (the old Mappila 
or Tamil alphabet) and Kolezhuthu characters, while in¬ 
scriptions now seen are in Malayalam characters. 

The primary occupation of the Malayans as of the other 
Occupation tribes is the collection of forest x>5.’oduce. 

The Malayans like the K4dars are under the 
protection and control of the Eorest Departments and are 
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bound to serve it whenever they are called upon to do so. In 
return, they are given lands for cultivation free of tax, presents 
for the Ofiuwtfestiwties, baniboos, brushwood for the construction 
of their huts, and siinilar gifts and eoncessiGUs which are not 
allowed to the ^habitants of the plains. jThe forests around a 
village are, by the villagers themselves, divided for the collection 
of the minor forest produce, and any encroachment of a mem.- 
ber of the tribe-upon the division allotted to another is never 
met with on the behef that the offended man will bring about 
the complete ruin of the offender through the intervention of 
his ancestors. They are expert trackers and are very clever at 
setting traps and snares to catch hares, deer, and other wild 
beasts. They catch fish by damming streams in the hot weather 
and throwing into the water some leaf or root which stupifies 
' them. They have, of lafe, comm^cnced to clear small portions of 
the forest near their huts to cultivate paddy, and some among 
them possess a few bullocks and buffaloes for ploughing, in ad¬ 
dition to their few agricultural implements. 

Malaya women like the Kadar women weave a coarse kind 
of grass mat out of 'kora (Cyperus juncifolius). Fine long fibres 
are made out of the grass and arranged side by side in order, 
and a fine thread of their own making is passed through them 
with the help of an iron pointer provided with a long wooden 
handle. The mat though coarse is sufficiently soft, and the sides 
are not folded and stitched. 

The greater part of their food consists of wild yams 
(Diosoorea) When they have nothing to give 
to the trader for rice. They take 'kanji pre¬ 
pared from chama (Panicum miliaceum), kora^ and kamhn 
(Holcus spicatus). This is consumed ip. the morning before 
they go to work and the same kanji With roots boiled and 
salted forms their evening meal. During the working season, 
they live upon rice, paddy, salt and other products supplied 
to them by the contractors, while at other times they depend 
upon the wild roots of the. forests. Sometimes they make a 
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delicious preparation out of bamboo seed. They fill a hollow 
bamboo, two feet in length and four or five inches in diameter 
with the seed above referred to, and pour in honey and then 
close the mouth of the bamboo air tight. This is then coated 
with a layer of earth and placed in a bright red-hot fire, 
sufficient time being allowed for the grain to be well boiled in 
the honey. The bamboo splits, when quite red-hot, and in the 
inside is seen a cylindrical soft and sweet mass, which fcrms 
their dainty meal with which they welcome high caste-men, who 
happen to stay in their midst for a night. This they consume 
with a deep draught of water. They eat the remains of 
carcases left by tigers, as also the flesh of deer, bison, and goat 
but abstain from touching the flesh of the cow, wolf, elephant, 
and tiger. 

The J^^ttu M^ayans possess a social superiority over the 
Tamil Malayans, who are not allowed to ap- 
proach them within a certain distance. They 
observe a kind of pollution towards their Konga brethren. 
There is neither’intermarriage nor interdining between them. 
They eat at the hands of the Brahmans, Nairs, and Miuvans, 
but abstain from taking the food of Palayans, Parayans, and 
other low caste-men. 

The N^ttu Malayans are either dark or dark hxown in 
Ph^iciand meu- stature, and have a kind of 

pointing to the chin. They 
ornaments. appear to be strong and healthy and have great 

powers of endurance. They are gentle, submissive, trust¬ 
worthy and contented, clinging to their old wild habits. 
They generally wear an ordinary loin cloth; but ten or 
twelve of them out of the twenty persons who were seen 
in the Palapilli forests were wearing good mioidus (four 
cubits by two cubits and a half;, and had flannel shirts with an 
upper cloth on the shoulders over the shirts which is an in¬ 
stance of the influence of modern civilization upon these pri¬ 
mitive people. Some had knives stuck in their girdles, and tos 
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with wooden handles on their shoulders. The hair on the head 
which is black and oily is well parted in the middle and tied 
in a knot behind. Some had ear-ring^s. Their head-man, whose 
name is Harichandran, wore the silver bamgle given him by 
His Highness the Raja, to denote tlie symbol of rank and 
superiority over his fellow tribesmen. Even persons over fifty 
are not grey haired. Their women are short in stature, either 
dark or dark brown in complexion, and have long thick 
tufts of hair of a wavy nature which are not allowed to grow 
wild. The ear lobes of all .of them are bored and su¬ 
fficiently dilated to contain either lead discs or rolled palm 
leaf discs. The daughter of the h^ad-man was found to 
wear a gilt thoda. Some wear nose-rings. A necklace 
of brass and glass beads forms their chief ornament for the 
neck. Some wear brass, iron, and bell metal bangles and 
brass rings. Two of them were seen with a bell metal 
ring (mcUl) for the second toe of each foot. Their dress 
consists of a white cloth of four or five‘yards folded twice and 
worn round to cover the breast. Some have an upper 
doth. This method of dressing prevails among the Toda 
women whose costume is thicker and broader. Some of them 
appear to be as handsome as Nair women. A stranger who 
first sees them would hardly believe them to be women of 
the jungle tribe. The* purity of the tribe, we are informed; is 
betng outraged. 


11, THE KONGA MALAYANS. 

The Konga (Tamil) Malayans, living in the Chittur Taluk 
of the State form a small sub-trihe of hill-men, 
r e bai.ongrin, appear to have been immigiunts from the 

hills of the Coimbatore District. They have no traditions of 
their origin, but seem to be allied to the hill-men ot the North 
Arcot and Salem I)istricts, Very probably they are the des¬ 
cendants of the inhabitants oi the plains whose ancestors were 
driven to the hills at a remote period. They speak Tamil. 
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A Konga Malayan must not take his wife from his own sept, 
but he may marry within his mother’s sept, and 
Mamage customs. generally permitted. 

When a man wishes to many his son to any girl of the vil¬ 
lage, ho speaks to her parents, while the parties are very 
young. The father of the girl gives her to * the first suitor. 
Should the boy die before the ceremony takes place, the poor 
girl finds it difficult to get a husband. The boy’s father, when 
the proper time ar;ri^^s, gives a dinner to all his relations, 
with - two fanams to the girl for a new dress and one fanam 
(four annas seven pies) worth of spirituous liquor tt> the guests. 
The girl is delivered over to the boy and the marriage is 
considered valid. In some places the following custom is 
observed. The bride’s price is five rupees, which is given to 
the bride’s parents, when the negotiations for the wedding are 
made. The auspicious day is chosen, and the bridegroom with 
his parents, relations and friends goes to the hut, of the bride, 
where they are well entertained. The wedding garment is 
^ven to the bride, and a string dyed yellow, to which a brass ring 
is attached, is tied round the neck of the girl. The guests are 
treated to a diimer. The wedding is then practically over and 
the bride is taken to the hut of the bridegroom. Soon after the 
marriage, the couple reside in a separate hut newly erected, and 
maintain themselves by their ovm work. The elder sons of the 
family generally buil& separate huts for themselves after marri¬ 
age, and the parents continue to live with the younger sons, but 
the elder sons contribute to their support, when they are no 
longer able to work. 

Among the Konga Malayans, the women after childbirth 
are under 'no special treatment. The'naming ceremony takesr 
place generally in tlie third month. No special day is chosen. 
On any day they choose, the husband and wife bathe and 
dress in their new garments, and sit side by side with their 
child on a rice pan. A member of the tribe, pt^ari^ (priestj, 
acts the part of a tfeUchapad (oracle), and ip his hysterical 
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moment gives a name to the child. A few cocoanuts, plan¬ 
tains, and four aimas are given him for his services. The 
names in common use among males are Malian Mu^gpto) Karu- 
ppan Muppan, Thamman, Chatayan, 'Velli, Pidari, and Karuma- 
la Muppan, while those among females are Kali, Arasi, 

Kathi, Mayal, Chettichi and Nayithi. These are the names of 
the demoniacal gods whom they adore. 

Among the Konga Malayans the son inherits the property 

Inheritance and father. In every village condsting of 

tribal organization, thirty huts, they have a head-man 

called Mn^pmVf whose duty it is to fcect his fellownien to different 
kinds of work on the lands of them landlords. Sehas to hea^ a^ 
complaints from his tribesmen and redress their grievances, 
settle all disputes, preside at marriage arid funeral ceremonies 
and has in fact; to do everything connected with.the well-bemg 
ol the tribe. He is subordinate to an ^gent or manager {Manigar) 
ol fee landlord, and the latter is, in the northern part of the 
State> aTamilSudra or a Nair, who is responsible to his master 
for the proper conduct of Muj^pan and his followers. In the 
event of any of these men running away from the land of his 
landloid, he and the Muppan have to biing them back: Any 
theft or adultery committed by a member of the tribe has to be 
enquired into by them, and the punishment in serious cases is 
inflicted in consultation with the landlord. 


The Konga Malayans areanimists, but, ovring to their con¬ 
tact with the low caste-men of the plains, and 
ReUfiom attendance duriiig the village festivals, 

they have been slowly imbibmg the higher forms of worship. 
Investigations were made in twb localities, namely, Chittur 
and Kollenkode forests. The names of the gods and the 
account of fee wofship in these forests are given below. 


1. Karmnala Muppah. 
2'. Mallambara Andan. 
8. Nayithi Afeal. 


4. 

5. Paliyammai 
6i Kalb 
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The first and the second are evidently their local demonia¬ 
cal gods, named after the rocks on which they are sup¬ 
posed to reside, and are regarded as the tutelary deities. The 
next four are the different names of Kali, and have no sepa¬ 
rate shrines, but are represented by a few stones, or rather a 
collection of stones, surrounded by a mud wall under a thatched 
root In somej;a^Aie5 (villages) these stones are to be found 
located under a tree, and one of the Malayans acts as a pujari 
(priest); he makes oracular responses by becoming a velichapad 
(oracle), whose words are believed to be divine, and are accepted 
a^ if dhectly emanating from their gods by inspiration. The 
Malayans of the Kollenkode forests worship Ehagavathi, Naga- 
swami, and Muniyappan. Bhagavathi is represented by a rude 
stone placed beneath a tree. On ibe first Fidday in Makaium 
(December-January), they propitiate her by breaking sixty-two 
cocoanuts before her. Two days before the performance of the 
pujaj the people of the village go to the shrine and,fast, spending 
day and night in songs and wild dancing. On the morning of 
the festival day they bathe and stand in pious reverence before 
the deity. Offerings of sheep, boiled rice dyed yellow, cocoanuts, 
and plantain fruits are given inhonour of the goddess. The deity 
Nagaswami is Subramania, and is borrowed from the worship of 
the higher 'castes. He is worshipped with offerings of milk, plan¬ 
tain fruits, and cocoanuts. Muniyappan is evidently a demoniacal 
god, and is believed to be gratified only with the sacrifice of a 
sheepj a fowh an^ boiled rice. 

When a Konga Malayan dies, his son or nephew goes 
to his landlord and gets four or eight annas 
Funeral ceremonie*. which he puTchases toddy. Those pre*» 

sent there drink it, and dance round in honour of the deceas¬ 
ed* They then weep and keep tire body until the tribesmen 
from various patims assemble and dance again. After an 
hour or tiVo a few of them take the corpse on a bamboo 
bier. The tribesmen accompany the bier and leave it half 
the way to the btirial place a?id ,icitum home. A grave is 
dug for the burial of the dea4 body ^iph iaplaced in it, and the 
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grave is then filled in with earth and stones. They observe pollution 
for three days and on the fourth morning, relatives and friends are 
invited to a feast at which toddy is freely used. They never 
perform the sradhay but once a year, on an auspicious day, they 
give offerings to the spirit of the departed, while others invite 
their tribesmen to a grand feast. 

In the Chittur and .Walayar forests, the Konga Malayans 
Occupation. hve as hired agricultural'labourers and wood 
cutters. They cultivate chamay kora^ and other 
grains in the lands of their masters, giving a portion ^of the 
produce to the landlords as rent, and keeping the rest for 
themselves. Though living in a state of bondage under their 
landlords they are somewhat addicted to stealing, bpjcglaiy and 
robbery. It is said that they do not belbiigy properly epeaking, 
to the hill tribes. 

In stature the Konga Malayans are as tall as the Nittu 
Tiieir Malayans, and are somewhat taller than the 

ftnd inodf O life, ^ Kadars. They are dark in dolour without ex¬ 
ception, and have a tendency to the flat nose and thick 
hps of the- Kadars. Their foreheads and the general shape of 
&eir heads are not of a fine mould. Their clothing consists 
of a worn round the loins and tucked in between 

the legs, and they have also an upper garment. Some 
put on a hamhli (blanket) folded on their shoulders. They 
wear dirty cloths and appear to be altogether an uncleanly 
set of people not taking a bath even once a week. Ipiving in 
hialarial localities, they are subject to malaria, and do not 
seem to be strong ^d healthy. Their women are lean and dark 
in colour. Brass and rolled palm-leaf discs form their ear orna¬ 
ments, and they wear a necklace of brass beads for the neck 
and a bell metal ring {metti) round the second toe of each foot. 
Their tufts of hair on the head are not made smooth with oil. 
When they have an oil bath, they use clay and cow-dung to 
remove the oily matter. They dress somew;hat like the Kadar 
women, and do not appear to be cheerful like their sisters of 
the other forests, but are timid and poverty-stricken. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE EBAVALLENS, THE NAYADIS 
AND THE ULLADANS. 


The origin and tra¬ 
dition of the tribe. 


I. THE ERAVALLEN8. 

The Bravallens, Hriso called Villu Vedans (hunters using 
bows and arrows), form a wild inoffensive jungle 
tribe found in tl?.e Chittur Taluh of the Cochin 
State. Though some speak Malayalam, yet their language is 
Tamil. They are very poor and there are no titles among, them, 
the elderly members of the tribe being addressed as Muihans 
(elderly men) and Pattans (grand-fathers). They are a'rude timid 
primitive people like the other jxmgle tribes of the State and 
have no knowledge of tKeir origin, but under the civilizing in¬ 
fluence of their masters their status has somewhat improved. 
They live in villages called apathies^ situated in the forests of 
the State. Their huts are similar io th6se of the Malayans, but 
their habits are less migratory than those of the Malayans and 
Kadars. 

Both men and Wbmen are better clad than the Malayans, 
DrcitandperMmai P^^yans, uud Other iow castes./The males 
adornment. Wear vaisUes (cloths wdth a coloured border 

three yards in length), one end of which hangs loose, while 
the other is tucked in between the legs. They have a 
shoulder cloth, ‘either hanging loosely over their shoulders, 
or sometimes tied to their turbans. They allow their hait to 
grow long like that of women, but do not, for want- of means, 
anoint it with oil. They grow moustaches and wear round 
the neck a necklace of small white beads to distinguish them 
from the Malayans, who are aiWays afraid of them. Some 
wear brass and finger rings. The women c^s like the Kadar 
and IConga Malaya women. Their ear ornaments ar6 made of 
a long palmyra leaf, rolled into a disc, and the ear lobes are 
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. sufficiently dilated to contain them. It is said that they take 
an oil bath once a week. 

Among the Eravallens a yoting man is never allowed to 
marry unless he-is able to suppoTt a wife, 
MarrUge customs. in tliis thoy Set an excellent, example 

to the members of the- higher castes. An Eravallen wh6 
wishes to see his son married, visits the parents of a ^rl 
with his brother-in-law and a few relatives, who make the 
proposal. If the proposal is agreed to, the wedding-day is 
fixed, and aU the preliminary arrangements are made at the 
hut of the bride, where the relatives assembled are treated to 
dinner. The bride’s price is only a rupee. The parents oi the 
bride and bridegroom visit their respective landlords:with ai few 
packets of betel-leaves, nuts, and tobacco, ihionri them; of 
their marriage proposal. The landlords give a fe'W' rupees worth 
of paddy .tp defray a portion of the wedding expenses. They 
celebrate their weddings on Mondays. On a Monday previous 
to the wedding ceremony, the sister. of thfe bridegroom with a 
few of her relations and friends goes to ^ the bride’s but and 
presents.her parents, with the bride’s money, and a brass ring 
for the bride. On the Monday chosen for the wedding, the 
same company with a few more go there and di'ess the girl in 
the new garment brought by them. They are treated to a 
grand dinner as on the previous occasion. They then return 
with the bride to the hut of the bridegroom, where also the 
parties assembled are twice entertained. On the Monday after 
this, the bridegroom and the bride are taken to the bride’s hut, 
where they stay for a week and then return to the bridegroom’s 
hut. The marriage is now formally over,/and the expenses con¬ 
nected therewith come to about thirty rupees. The tali tying 
is dispensed with as among the Izhuvans of the Chittur Taluk. 
The bridegroom gets nothing as a present during, the wedding, 
but this is reserved for the Karkadaka safikranthif when he is 
invited by his father-in-law to a sumptuous dinner, and is, 
given two vaiBti&s and a turban. Henceforward, the married 
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couple live in a separate hut and support themselves by their 
own laboiyr. 

If a girl is married before she attains puberty, she stays 
with her parents till she comes of age, and joins her husband 
only after puberty. A girl who comes of age is lodged .in a 
separate hut {vmttuchala)i erected at a distance of a furlong 
from the main hut. Only a few girl friends are allowed to be 
in company with her during the period of her seclusion, which 
is generally seven days, during which food is served to her at 4 
distance, when she comes to. take it. No grown up member 
approaches her for fear of pollution. She bathes on the morn¬ 
ing of the seventh day, and is then allowed to enter the hut. 
The day is one of festivity to her relations and friends. Subse¬ 
quent menstrual periods are for three days, and the bathing for 
the removal of pollution takes place on the fourth day. If k 
girl is married before she attains her puberty, her husband con¬ 
tributes something for the expenses of the ceremony. A young 
woman going wrong with a man of the caste used in former times 
to be put to death, but is now turned out of caste. Instances 
of the kind are, it is said, extremely rare. 

No ceremony is performed for a pregnant woman during 
the fifth or seventh month like the Punisavanam ^ and Seeman- 
ihain among Brahmans, or the PuUkudi ^ of other castes. If 
she dreams of dogs, cats, or wild animals coming to threaten her, 
it is believed that she is possessed of demons. Then a devil 
driver from this or some other caste is invited to treat her. 
He draws a hideous figure {kalam) on the floor with powdered 
rice, turmeric, and charcoal, and the wonaan is seated in front of 
it. He sings and beats his small drum or mutters his mantram- 
A lamp is lighted and frankincense is also burned, then a Jcaibati* 

1. A domestic ceremony on the laother’s perceiving the signs of conception. 

2, Parting the hair on-the .head. 

K A ceremony obse^ed by women in the fourth, sixth of the eighth 
m'^nth of their first pregnancy. 

4. An ofiering in the hand for the demon. 
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is waved rotmd her face. The woman is worked up to a hy¬ 
sterical state and makes frantic movements. Boiled rice, beaten 
rice plantains, cocoanuts, and fowls are offered to the 

demon. Tf he is quite satisfied, he may leave her, or offer the 
conditions on which he will leave her. If she remains silent 
and unmoved all the time, then it is supposed that no demon 
resides in her body. Very'often a yanthmm or charm is made 
on a piece of cadjan leaf which is roiled up, attached to a thread 
and worn round the neck of the woman. 

The customs coimected with pregnanby and childbirth are 
similar to those of the Malayans, hut the period of pollution is 
for seven days. The women batiies on the eighth day and is re¬ 
moved to another hut close to the mahi hut, hut is regarded as 
being under poUutionf or five months. Her diet during this period 
is simple,.and she is strictly forhidd^ to take meat. The only 
medirine adhiinistered to her during the period is a mixture of 
pepper, dried ginger, and palm sugar mixed with toddy. She 
comes back to the main hut after pmifying herself by a bath at 
the end of the five months, and the day on which she returns 
is one of festivity. 

The child is named only after two years, when they are 
satisfied as to its health and the likelihood of its enjoying a long 
life. A male child is named after its grand-father and a female 
after its grand-mother. The names in use for men are Kannan 
(Krishhan), Otukan, Kothandan, Kecharan and Attukaran, while 
thrir women mu called Karmi (feminine of Kannan), Keyi (Kai- 
keyi), Otuka and Eamayi. The use of Hindu divine names is a 
recent innovation, being imitated from the names of the mem¬ 
bers of the higher castes, with whom they frequently come 
in contact. 

In the matter of widow marriage these primitive people 
tea^ the higher castes a valuable lesson. Among them a 
widow may re-marry, but may maiTyonly a widower.. It is 
called MitfidahUuka (marrying a widow). When they both 
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have children hy their first marriage, the widower must make 
a solemn promise to his tribesmen that he will treat and sup¬ 
port all the children impartially. The present of a brass ring 
and cloth is essential, hut the ceremony is not a grand one. 

A man can divorce his wife, if he is not satisfied with her, 
but the (hvorced wife can mate only with a widower. Such 
cases, it is said, are very rare among them. Polygamy and 
polyandry are absolutely unknown. 

As regards inheritance, the son succeeds to the property 
of his father. They have no tribal assembly, and disputes 
seldom occur among them. 

In religion the Eravallens are pure animists. They believe 
that the forests and hills are full of demons dis- 
ReHgion. posed to do them harm. Many of these demons 

are supposed to hve in trees and are believed to rule wild beasts 
also. They also believe in certain local demons that are suppos¬ 
ed to reside in rocks, trees, or peaks, and to have influence over 
particular families or villages. The offerings ina.de to them are 
intended apparently rather to mitigate their hunger than with 
the idea of obtaining benefits for the worshippers. In no case 
are wicked actions performed in their honour, such conduct be¬ 
ing regarded as insulting to them. Their gods are Kali, Muni, 
Kannimar (seven maidens), and Karuppa Eayan. Kali is adored 
to obtain her protection for themselves and their famiUes while 
living in the forest. Muni is worshipped for the protection of 
their cattle and in order to have a good harvest. Kannimar 
and Karuppa Bayan are their family deities, who watch over 
their welfalre. Offerings of boiled rice, plantains^ .cocoanuts, and 
beaten rice are given to propitiate them. Kali and Muni are 
worshipped in the forests and the others in their huts. Offer¬ 
ings are also made to Kali and Muni both when they plough and 
sow and when they reap. They are propitiated because they 
are supposed to protect their corn from destruction by wild 
beasts. Certain days are regarded as luckier tman othem for 
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pa^cnlar acidbns. Thus Mondays are looked upon as lucky for 
'inaifrjriages and for sowing the fields, Wednesdays for building, and 
Pri^ays for reaping. The> propitiate their sylvan deities both 
before the construction and the occupation of their dwellings. 


The Eravallens have their dead buried and they observe the 
p(^utio^ for five days. On the morning of the sixth day,, the chief 
rnourr^, who may be the son or younger brother of the deceased, 
is shaved, then Ke bathes, and offers to the spirit of the depart¬ 
ed boiled rice, plantaiiis, fowls, and parched rice. A feast is 
also given to the tribesmen who are assembled once a year at 
the harvest season, the time of the year when food is, most 
abundant. They also worship the spirits of their departed ancCs- 
top ’^th pfEeriugs. Brothers .perforin the ceremony of the 
deoeaised in the absence of a §011. Five days* pollution is 
also observed for the deafe of children. 


Them (ihef occupation is agriculture. They plough dry 
lands for the cultivation, of charm (Panicum 
qccup*eon, miliaceum), cholam (Sorghum vulgare), dholl 
(Oajanus Ihdicns) and gingili seeds. Ploughing and sowing 
begin in the middle of May and harvesting begins in November. 
Pu li ng these months they are wholly occupied with agri¬ 
culture. During the other months of the year, gardening, 
fendng, and thatching are their chief occupations. They are 
ddilM hunters. Owing to their familiaiity and acquaintance 
with the forests, they can point out places frequented by 
wild beasts, which tiiey recognise by smell, either to warn 
travellers against danger or to guide sportsmen to the game. 
When tiiey go oh a hunting expedition ten or fifteen of them 
a party, and they are armed with knives, bows and 
fEtrows. Some of them beat up the game which is driven to 
a particular spot, where it is caught in a large net already 
^read, when it is either shot with arrows or beaten to death. 
The an i m als hunted are haires, porcupines and wild hogs. The 
game 19 always equally divided. They- arc goad marksmen and 
are bMUM to be able to shoot birds while flying. 
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The food of the Eravallens consists chiefly of iaftji made 
either of chama or cholam with a mixture of 
tamarind, salt, and chillies. It is prepared dur¬ 
ing the night and is taken the next morning. The same food is 
agam prepared for the midday meal, with a vegetable curry con¬ 
sisting of dboll, horse-gram, etc., and other vegetables grown in 
the garden of their masters, which they have to watch. They 
eat the fliesh of sheep, fowls, pigs, hares, quails, doves, and even 
of toads. They eat from the hand of Brahmans, Nairs, Kam- 
malans, and Ii^uvans, but refiise to take anything cooked by 
Mannans, Panans, Parayans, and Ohenimans. They bathe when 
touched by Chakkiliyans, Parayans, and Cherumans. On the 
other hand, they recognise their social inferiority to the Brah¬ 
mans and Nairs, and stand at a distance from them to avoid 
polluting them. 

Eravallens do not live as small independent communities, 
their pwient con. mostly attached to farmers, under 

di^on. whom they work for the daily Wages of three 

annas worth of paddy. During the Kailvira (the harvest festival) 
in the village temple of their landlords, when sheaves of com are 
brought in, every male member gets from his landlord two 
vaistiesy and every woman a poiam. During the Onam and 
Vishu festivals, eight annas worth of paddy, two cocoanuts, a 
small quantity of gingili and cocoanut- oil are also given. The 
landlords partly defray their marriage and funeral expenses by 
a grant of a few rupees worth of paddy, some salt, and chillies* 
Sometimes they agree to work for twenty mlloms ^ a year. 
Sometimes to improve their condition,* they borrow some money 
from their landlords and purchase a bullock, or a- buffalo or two, 
to cultivate a plot of ground, after clearing a portion of the forest 
belonging to their masters. They raise some crops and save 
Bomethiiig to pay off the debt. Should they be so unfortunate 
as.to fail in the undertaking, they .wiUiiigly mortgage themselves 
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to their masters or to some other person for the wages above 
mentioned, and wait for some favourabb opportunity to pay oflE 
the debt. Women never surrender themselves to work in a state 
of bondage, but are independent day labourer^. The Eravallens 
are certified by their masters to be always truthful, honest, and 
faithful, and they never, like the Pulayans of the northern parts 
of the State, ungratefully run avray from their employers. 

II. THENAYADIS. 

The author of ‘ Jathinimayam’, a Malayalam work which 
deals mth the description of castes in Malabar 
says that the Parayans, Pulayans, Nayadis, and 
UUachms fortn the chcmdalas of the plains (Nittu Neechanmar), 
their social position being determined by the order in which they 
are maitioned. From this it would appear that the Nayadis are 
superior in status to the TJUadans, who" however deny it. They 
Hvo in the rural and jungly tracts of South Malabar, and in the 
northern parts of the Cochin State, and their huts are similar to 
those of the UUadans. They are, as the name implies, skillful 
hunters. They speak Malayalam, but so badly mispronounce 
Words that those not familiar -with them cannot easily com- 
preh^ their speech.. They are fond of the long sound of 0. 

Marhiage is endogamous, and is generally performed after, 
but sometimes also before, puberty. It is never 
Mtnuceeiittomi. jjy courtship, and it is the parents 

who arrange the match. 

A suitable young woman is sought for in the matriTnonig l 
market, and the conjugal contract is made bj the parents of 
the young man, whose conduct the woman’s parents are satis¬ 
fied with. The bride’s price is only a rupee. The day for the 
ceremony is chosen, when the bridegroom, dressed in a 
neat loin cloth and a skull cap made of the bark of areca palm, 
with his parents, sisters, relatives, sad friends, arrives at the hut 
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of the bride at the appointed time, taking with him a necklace 
of glass beads and two pieces of cloth (kacha) for the bride, who is 
bathed and dressed in her new wedding garments. There is no 
tali tying. A small feast is held for the guests asseinbled, and the 
pro\^isions for it are a few months' savings of pa^dy, or rice ob¬ 
tained as wages or charity from the high caste-men of the village. 
From that day they uve together as man and wife. Next 
jnorning the guests depart. The bridegroom goes to his hut 
with the bride, and generally nobody from her hut accompanies 
them. But if she weeps at the time of departure, she is con¬ 
soled by her parents who assure her that she will be well fed 
and clothed in her husband's hut, and that she will in future 
live in comfort. A similar feast is held in the hut of the bride¬ 
groom. After a week's stay there they are invited to the bride's 
hut, where also they reside for a few days, and then return to 
the bridegroom's hut. 

Amongst the Nayadis widows can re-marty, but without 
any formal ceremony. The brothers of the deceased do not as 
a rule form any conjugal union wnth the widows left by the 
latter. Polygamy and polyandry are unknown among them. 

If the husband does not approve of his wife’s conduct, she is 
taken to her parent's hut. Divorce is soon effected, and he gets 
back half her purchase money. The wife who finds it difi&cult to get 
on with her husband goes back to her hut, and returns her pur¬ 
chase money. The grown up children live With the father, while 
the younger ones, if any, reside with the mother, who is free to 
marry again. When the children desire to see their mother, they 
are sent to her aiid she keeps them for a day or two. Adultery is 
regarded with abhorrence, and it is believed that those who are 
guilty of it are liable to be attacked either by wild beasts or de¬ 
mons. Conjugal fidelity prevails, if it . is not absolutely the rule, 
amongst them. 


When a Woman is pregnant, she craves for the flesh of a 
phUdwST"*^^ monkey or a jungle squirrel durmfeifeg^xth 
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month. During the seventh month they perform a ceremony of 
exorcism (ozhimukalayuha) which relieves her from demoniacal 
influences, if any. Abortion and other kinds of illness are all 
attributed to the malignant influences of evil spirits whom they 
always fear, and to ward off such calamities they tie round their 
necks a magic thread, invoking the aid and support of their hill 
deities as also the spirits of their ancestors. 

They put up a separate, small hut for delivery, where the 
woman retires for labour, when her mothmf, mother-in-law or 
sister, her friends or relatives attend hex for the time being. 
The mother^s diet after cdhldbirthis me^ rice, and she 

goes to no work for another seven months. The pollution is for 
ten days during which the husband avoids seeing her. The nam¬ 
ing c^emony takes place on the twenty-eighth day. The child is 
named after its grand-father, if it is a male, and after its grand¬ 
mother, if it is a female. The names in common use among 
men are Ohankaran, Karappan, Ayyappan, Chakkan, and among 
women, KaU, Neeli, Kurumba, Mundi. 

Among the Nayadis,the son succeeds to the property of his 
Inheritance and father, which cousists generally of his hut and 

tribal fli^anieation, » . .1 

a few utensils. 

Whenever these people labour under any calamity or dis¬ 
ease, they consult their astrologer, a Parayan, 
who is also their magician or sorcerer, as to the 
meahs of relief. He cleverly manages to elicit the true 
facts and circumstances, and then takes a handful of paddy 
and divides it into groups of four, throe, or two grains, 
According to the group he gets, he makes certain predictions, 
which he could have made without all this trouble, or which they 
could have reached for themselves on calm deliberation. He 
attributes the calamity to the anger of their gods, to whom 
offerings may not have been given in time perhaps for want of 
means. When a woman is under demoniacal influence and 
makes frantic movements, the Parayan, their devil driver and 
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sorcerer, is invited and is famished with a. thread and some 
tqddy. Mattering some prayers to Parakatty and other deities, 
he ties the thread round the woman’s neck, and drinks the toddy 
supplied for the occasion. Then the demon is supposed to leave 
her. It is thus that these poor people are duped. As a safeguard 
against snake bite they wear a brass ring on one of their toes, 
and say that it has been a successful cure in many such cases. 
While engaged in catching rats fropi their holes, they wear 
round their wrists snake-shaped metallic rings as a preventive 
against rat bite. 

The Nayadis are animists, and they believe in the existence 
of certain demoniacal gods, namely, Malian, 
Religion. Malavazhi, and P^rakutty, wiio are supposed to 

live in the hills and forests, watching over their welfare and 
protecting them against the attacks of wild beasts, any negli¬ 
gence or indifference on their part to propitiate them by offer¬ 
ings, being punishable by their appearance in dreams either 
thrashing them, or immersing them in water. All accidents 
are attributed to their disfavour, and even rain and thunder are 
supposed to be caused by them. Parakutty is the demon who aids 
them in their hunting excursions, brings them the game, and 
protects them against the attacks of wild animals. When they fail 
to get the expected game, they go to the length of abusing him for 
his ingratitude, and for betraying the trust they have reposed in 
him. Stones are sometimes seen located on a raised ground 
beneath a tree representing the images of Parakutty and their 
other favourite demons for whom a sheep or a fowl is killed, 
and the blood is let fall on them. A puja is performed by their 
priest during the niglit once a year, especially when they have 
some savings, with the offerings of boiled rice, toddy and husk, 
when the people stand at a distance, being forbidden to look 
at what is. being done. He claps his hands when it is over, 
and they approach and offer their prayers in praise of them. 
“ 0 Malla, Malavanni! 0 Parakutty I 0 Father I 0 Mother! We 
have given you these offerings, which we have with difficulty 
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obtained from ThampurakTcal (membersof the higher castes) 
as alms. May yon accept them and protect ns and onr children 
against wild beasts, as we wander through the forests.” After 
this, they partake of the offerings and return home. Living in 
forests and far remote from the members ol the higher castes, 
these poor people hava very few or no opportunities of knowing 
anything about the higher forms of Hinduism^ 

Gmierally the Nayadis have their burial grounds, and 
either bum the dead or bury them. When a 
Funeral customt. pgj.gQjj caste djes, the pollution lasts 

for ten days. On the tenth day, they cblleot a small quan¬ 
tity of rice, some grass, water in a cocpanut ^heU, :aix entire 
plantain leaf, and alighted wick. The agnates all assemble 
and go to a river or water reservoir close by to bathe. A sand 
heap, or a figure made of earth to represent the deceased, is 
made and the plantain leaf with the articles above referred to is 
placed near it. The eldest son begins the ceremony by stand¬ 
ing before the leaf with his face towards the east; he pours 
the water twelve times, w^hen the others respectfully pro¬ 
strate themselves before it, leaving the rice to be eaten by the 
crows. They return home, and the enangnn purifies them by 
sprinkling on each member a little of the mixture of the water 
mixedwith cow-dung, when they are supposed to be free from pol¬ 
lution, Those assembled are sumptuously fed. The eldest son 
performs the deeksha ceremony (allowing the hair to grow) 
for a year, and abstains from eating meat during this period, 
He performs the ceremony of sradha. at the end of the year, 
when he terminates his deeksha. On the Karkadaka sankranthi 
or some other auspicious day he zealously makes offerings to 
his ancestors with the implicit belief that the prosperity of his 
family depends upon their blessings. 

The Nayadis as a class are averse to manual labour. 
^ , They collect honey, bees* wax and resin (maU 

Occupation, . - . - ' ' 

ilpdsa) from the inatUpal tree (Aliyanthus 
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malabaricaV which they sell for a few copper coins, with 
winch they purchase their few articles of daily consumption, 
such as salt, chillies, ^ied fish, tobacco, and toddy. They 
make a kind of rope from malanar plants and the bark of 
kayul trees. They make slings of fibres with which they shoot 
birds. During the Onam and Vishic festivals, the Nayadis offer 
four ropes to every Namburi illaniBivA two to every Nair 
house near their village; in return for which they get some 
paddy and a few copper coins And a piece of cloth. They are 
sometimes employed in ploughing, sowing, weeding, transplant¬ 
ing, and even reaping in the forest cultivation, for which they 
get a few annas worth of paddy. They have to watch the fields 
at night against the attacks of wild beasts. They collect imha 
(bark of Acacia Intsia) which is soaked in water, and the fibre 
is used as soap. 

Whenever there is a grand feast in a thara (village) or any 
locality, they stand far away from the public road, leaving there 
a piece of their ragged cloth and howling for charity from the 
passers-by. By a wise arrangement of the old local chieftains, a 
dtsam (village) is assigned to each Nayadi wherein he enjoys cer¬ 
tain privileges, and no members of his caste from another village 
may encroach upon his rights. On birthdays, anniversaries 
and other festive occasions ih well-to-do neighbouring houses, 
the Nayadis have their share of curry and rice. When they 
have no work, they go out and stand at a distance from each 
house in the thara, howling with their stentorian voices for 
charity. The inmates of some of them take a handful of rice, 
salt, chillies, tamarind, oil, mustard, cocoanut, and a few pice 
in a vessel and mova them round the head of a child or adult 
supposed to be under the influence of a demon or the potency 
of the evil eye, and hand them over to the Nayadi, who is then 
asked to curse (praArwid). The peculiar feature about a Naya- 
di's curse is that it always has an effect the opposite of what 
it purports, and 'hence when a Nayadi is asked to curse, he 
complieB by misery and evil upon the person who 
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has given him alms. The terms used by him for such invoca¬ 
tions are attupo^, Tnutiiijupo advniondvpo^, etc. He does so 
gladly smd returns home. When a person is suffering from 
any severe disease and is on the verge of death, a coarse 
black blanks (icamhH) is bought, at the four comers of which 
sesamum or gingili seeds, mustard, turmeric, and cocoanuts 
are tied up, and it is passed three times over the patient. It is 
tfien given to a^ayadi together with an umbrella, a stick, and a 
cucumber. It is called Kaladanorn^ whichis an offering to Yama, 
the god of death, who has to be propitiated in order that the 
calamity may be averted. The disease is supposed to be trans¬ 
ferred to the .Nayadi who has accepted it. Beceiving this, he 
prays for the long life and prosperity of the patient. He then 
returns home and places the gifts before his Malian, Malavariii, 
and Parakutty, with tdxe prayer that the disease may not be 
transferred to himself.* 

These miserable specimens of humanity pass their days 
howling for charity under the midday sun in summer and in 
rain during the monsoon months, and they have also to watch 
the crops of their landlords at m*ght. “This tribe,“ says 
Buchanan, “ as long as they continue to be in Malabar, will be use¬ 
less to others, and will exercise no influence in the country. 
They should be removed bodily to some place where they would 
be compelled to work for their sustenance.” They were at one 
time skillful, hunters and excellent shots. They used to accom¬ 
pany the Nairs in their hunting excursions as beaters. They 
themselves sometimes go out hunting and catch toads, tortoises, 
deer, and other animals with the help of dogs, and bfeat them to 
death. Their weapons are slings, knives, axes, and swords. Those 
who live in the forests of a landlord rtoder him some agricultural 
service, for which they receive small wages in kind for their 
subsistence. Others^ who live in the Sirfeor forests get better 
wages. 
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Their chief food is kanji and boiled rice, which they prepare 
early in the morning, and as soon as this is taken 
they go either to work or to seek alms. Should 
they get anything during the day, they have their evening meal; 
otherwise they have to starve for the night. Anything that re¬ 
mains out of the morning meal is given to the children during 
the day. They consume the roots of the nux vomica. The 
roots are cut into thin slices, which are boiled with salt to form 
a vegetable curry. Among the vegetables are included tubers of 
yams (Dioscorea) and colocasia, mangoes, jackfruits, and pump¬ 
kins. Sometimes they take the re 3 ;nains of meals prepared the 
previous night, which are generally ka?tji or rice boiled in 
water. They consume the flesh of monkeys, goats, wild squir¬ 
rels, deer, rats, doves, quails, fowls, paddy birds, tortoises, and 
crocodiles. They never eat the flesh of dogs, land-crabs, shell¬ 
fish, beef, vermin, snakes, lizards, or jackals. 


It has already been said that they are the ehandalas of the 
plains, and as such they cannot approach the 
Social otatua. habitations and the members of other castes* 

With much difficulty they cross public roads. They pollute a 
Brahman by approaching him within^ a distance of three hun¬ 
dred feet, and he has to bathe, renew his sacred thread, and take 
panchagavyam} Whenever they have to pass by a field, they 
always annouptce their approach by their persistent clamour, so 
that others may not be polluted. They are the lowest of castes, 
but do not partake of the preparations of the Pulayans and Pa- 
rayans. Some are becoming converts to Christianity, and take 
a great interest in the study and utterance of Christian prayers 
and songs. Others become converts to Mahomadanism, and 
mamtain themselves by alms from Moslems. These are called 
Thoppiyitta (cap-wearing) Nayadis. 

In some places they have tufts of hair on the top of their 
perMnftt «pptar* heafis, while in others, they appear clean shaven. 

They wear a small dirty loin cloth extending 
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above the knees, ana are seldom seen with a second one. They 
wear ear-rings of brass, and also wear charms round the arms or 
loins to cure diseases or protect themselves from the attack of 
demons. The women are dark in colour, and lean and stunted 
in growth. They wear a dirty loin cloth {hacha) which is twice 
folded, and are seldom seen with an upper cloth. The lobes of 
the ears are dilated to contain wooden plugs which serve as 
thodas or ear-rings. Bound the neck are several strings of beads 
with shells and pendants, which are not removed after the death 
of their husbands. Virgins 4 q not wear any ornaments in parti¬ 
cular. Men and women are often seen standing at a distance 
with dishevelled hair and jaded looks, and appear to be as timid 
as some of the animals of the forest that they live among. 
Tbeir condition is one of misery and they seem to medse no 
efforts to better themselves. On the t^hole they are a temthful 
people and not given to stealing. 

III. THE ULLADANS. 

The UUadans belong to the lowest caste among the purely 
Malayali Hindu and animistic castes of the Cochin State. 
The word 'UUadan’ is said to be derived from the words 
meaning * withm, ’ and ofunnw, meaning ‘ runs, ’ and thus signiffes 
one who runs away into the forest at the sight of the approach 
bf a member of any of the higher castes. The word also means 
bnethat lives ik the interior. Classed as they are among the 
j'ungle tribes, they format present the lowest class of slaves 
attached to the soil, and are called the ehandalas^ of the plains, 
Dr. A. H. Keane says that they form a member of the primi- 
tive groups of Southern India, representing the Negrito ahd 
Dravidian blend. They are very few in number, for they num- 
bered only 48& at the last census, 211 being males and 228 
females, The language they speak is Malayalam, and these people 
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are all illiterate. They are found in Irinjalakuda, Pallipuram, Eda- 
kochi, Kumbalom, Ezhuvinna, Neendakara, Manacheri, and 
Chellanam, and for the most they are not migratory in their 
habits, but remain in one place. The tribe is divided into four 
endogamous septs, known by the names XJlladan, CherappaUf 
Thalippan, and Nayadis. There is no interdining nor intermarry¬ 
ing between these different septs, and popularly the Ulladans 
and Nayadis are regarded as separate tribes. The Thalippans 
act as barbers, and perform the priestly functions at the funeral 
ceremonies of the members of the tribe. 

Their huts are situated in the forests of the plains by the 
side of paddy flats, or in cocoanut gardens far 
Habitation. remote from the habitations of the members of 
most of the higher castes, for only the Syrian Christians are found 
in their neighbourhood. These huts are erected on short 
bamboo posts, the roofs and the four sides of which are cover¬ 
ed with plaited cocoanut leaves, A bamboo framework with 
the same leaves serves the purpose of a door. The floor of the 
huts is neither raised nor beaten down, and differs very little 
from the sandy ground outside them. A few plaited cocoanut 
leaves and a coarse mat of their own weaving form their only 
furniture, and serve as beds for them at night. Their vessels 
in domestic use consist of a few earthen pots for cooking and 
holding water, and a few earthen dishes from which they drink 
water and take their food. Some large pieces of the bark of the 
areca palm containing salt, chillies, etc., were also found on the 
floor inside the hut. They have no store-room; what little 
they seem to possess as food and clothing is placed in small bas¬ 
kets suspended from the framework of the roof by means of 
wooden hooks. Their huts appear to be xised merely as tempo¬ 
rary shelters which they occupy at night; for, during the day 
the Ulladans live in the open air. A corner of the hut is used 
as the fire-place, but cooking is done outside the huts during the 
summer months. All the members of the family sleep together 
in the same hut, but in some cases a newly married couple put 
up a small separate hut for themselyes. 
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Adult marriage is the rule among the Ulladans. There is 
generally no age limit for the marriage of a girl, 
Mwritgc customs. there any social penalty if it is put off for 

an indefinite time. Like the Lihuvans, the Ulladans who live 
around Emakulam usually celebrate the tali tjdng ceremony for 
their girls after their fifth year; but if the ceremony is put off 
or not performed, the girFs parents are not liable to any punish¬ 
ment. The person who ties the tali is generally the girFs cousin 
or any young man of her tribe in the neighbourhood, and he may 
become the girl’s husband if he can give her a piece of cloth 
(muri). In the localities where the tali tying ceremony is per¬ 
formed for a girl in her childhood, the ceremony is dispensed 
with on the occasion of her marriage. As a rule UHadans do 
not, marry their relatives, though they can give mo reason for 
their not doing so; but in places, e. g,, Ernakulam and Kum- 
balom, a young Ulladan sometimes marriep the daughter of his 
maternal uncle. Marriage is purely a civil contract, and is 
usually arranged by che parents or agents of the contracting 
parties. Divorce also is a simple matter and is easily effected. 
If a husband does not like his wife on the score of infidelity or 
other misconduct, he has merely to take her back to her parents 
and give her into their charge, while a woman who wishes 
a separation from her husband, simply goes back to her parents. 
No stigma attac^ies to the divorced parties, and both are free to 
marry again. Widows also are at liberty to marry any member 
of the tribe, except the deceased husband’s brother. In 
connection with such a re-marriage very few ceremonies are 
performed. The children by the first husband remain with 
their mother till they are old enough to shift for themselves. 
An UEadan may have more than one. wife, but no woman may 
have more than one husband. When the man has more than one 
wife, they, as a rule, live in the 'same hut, but often, to prevent 
jealousy and misunderstandings, he provides them with separate 
huts. Sexual licence before marriage is neither recognised nor 
tolerated. Should an unmarried girl become pregnant and the 
f^ct be known, her secret lover is summoned by the tribesmen, 
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who compel him to take her to wife, as otherwise they are 
placed under a ban. Eventually they may be driven to the 
necessity of becoming converts to Christianity. 

When a young man wishes to marry,, his father and 
maternal uncle speak to the parents of the girl whom they 
wish to choose. In the event of their willingness, the parents 
and other relatives on both sides meet together at the hut of 
the bride, elect to make the preliminary negotiations for the 
wedding, after which the bridegrooih's party is entertained 
there. The bride's price, which is generally half a rupee, but 
may rise up to five rupees, is paid at the time. The number of 
guests to attend the wedding is also determined. The bride's 
parents and uncle then go to the hut of the bridegroom elect, 
where they are treated to a dinner of which toddy forms an 
important item. On the day appointed for the wedding, the 
bridegroom goes to the hut of the bride elect escorted by his 
friends and relatives who are all sumptuously fed. The bride¬ 
groom’s sister garlands the bride,* and the bridegroom ties the 
tali (a brass ring attached to a thread) round the neck of the 
bride. The next morning the bride is led to the hut of the 
bridegroom, where also a feast is given to her relatives who 
accompany them. After staying there for a week, the married 
couple go to the hut of the bride, where they stay for a few days. 
Then the bridegroom takes the bride to his own hut. Now 
the marriage is formally over. A week or two after the wedding, 
the consummation takes place in the bridegroom’s hut without 
any formal ceremony. The following marriage custom pre¬ 
vails among the Ulladans of Travancore. The ceremony is simple, 
and is employed by some of the low tribes at certain times, 
although not practised by the Ulladans of Cochin. A small 
round building is made of leaves, and inside this the bride is 
ensconced-. All the eligible young men of the village then 
assemble and form a ring round the hut. At a short dist^ce 
sits the girl’s father or nearest male relative with tom tom m 
his hands, and a few more musical instruments complete the 
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sce&e. Presently mnsic begins, and a chant, sung by the 
father, may be translated as follows;— 

Take the stick my sweetest daughter. 

Now take the stick my dearest love, 

Should you not capture the husband you wish for, 
Bemember it is fate decides whom you shall have. 

The young men, each armed with a bamboo, begin dancing 
round the hut into which each of them thrusts his stick. This 
continues for an hour, when the owner of whichever bamboo 
she seizes becomes the fortunate husband of the concealed 
bride. A feast then follows, and the cerenjony is complete. 
The newly married couple live separately in a new hut which 
does not cost much-to erect. The Ulladans hold strict views 
as to the chastity of both married and unmarried women, and 
there is nolhing like free love among them. The women do 
not go out to work like the Pulaya women. The husbands 
provide for the vrife and children, while the vrives cook and 
minister to the vrants of children. Some Ullada women whom 
I tatted to near Emakulam told me that they would not lower 
tfeemselves by going to work, w they are the descendants of the 
(^efs of the forest. 

Owing to the poverty of the Ulladans, a woman who is about 
^Pregi«ncy and *0 become a mother is not subjected to any 
special treatment, and all misadventures con¬ 
nected with the birth of children are ascribed to the anger <rf 
their gods. Shortly before the birth cf the olrild, a ceremony, 
known as Patikudf is performed. A sour mixture is administer^ 
ed to the woman by her maternal uncle, and the day is observed 
as one of festivity for frientti and relatives. For the birth of 
the child a separate hut is erected, and the woman is attended 
by an old woman, generally her mother. As soon as the child 
is bom, both the mother and the child are bathed in warm 
water, and for three weeks a small doze of pttUi marunnu (deli¬ 
very medicine), a medicine used also by the Izhnvans, is ad¬ 
ministered every morning and evening to themother, while her 
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diet for a fortnight consists of boiled rice and vegetable curry. 
The period of pollution varies, being eleven days in some places, 
and sixteen in others. When that is over, the woman is allow¬ 
ed to come to the verandah of her hut, and after a further period 
of two weeks, she may after a bath enter the hut and mingle 
with the rest of the family. Children ar© nursed by their mothers 
for six or seven months, after which they are put on a diet of 
boiled rice or hanji. The naming ceremony usually takes place 
on the twenty-eighth day after birth, but in some cases it is 
deferred till the sixth month, when the naming and the weaning 
take place together. An important ceremony for girls, which 
is also the occasion for a feast, is that of ear-boring. It takes 
place during the fifth or sixth year, and is performed by a grown 
up woman, generally the aunt of the girl whose ears are to be 
bored. The holes then made in the ears are gradually dilated 
till they become of the desired size. 

The UHadans are so poor that the question of inheritance is 

inhtriuncc and importance among them. If a man 

tribal organisation. leaving any property, whatever, in some 

cases, it goes to his sister's son, and in other cases to his own son. 
All relationship is reckoned through the female side, and a child 
takes the name of its mother's family. 

The tribal assembly consists of the elderly members jpf the 
tribe. There is a head-man who is called iUTujppan, and he has 
an assistant who is known as Ponambanf The head-man has to 
preside at all marriage and funeral ceremonies, and to decide all 
disputes connected with the tribe. The tribal assembly meets 
chiefly to deal with cases of immorality, and the gujity parties 
are summoned before the assembly. The head-man who pre^* 
sides over the assembly inquires into the matter, and in tlw 
event of the accused parties confessing their guilt, they are 
taken before His Highness the Kaja, who is informed of the cir¬ 
cumstances, The male culprit is sometimes beaten or fined, and 
the woman is given some water or the milk of a green cocoanutk 
mi this is suptpoaed to net ^ When a flxie 
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is imposed, it is sometimes spent on the purchase of toddy which 
is shared among the tribesmen present. The head-man gets a 
few putham {oriQputlmn is equal to ten pics) for his trouble. 


In religion the Ulladans are pure animists or demon wor¬ 
shippers. All cases of sickness and other cala- 
Reiifioii. mities are attributed to the malignant influence 

of demons, whom it is necessary to propitiate. They adore the 
following deities, viz,, Kappiri, Theekutty, and Chathan, all of 
whom are represented by a few stones placed under a thatched 
roof called kotUL Offerings of rice flour, sheep, fowls, toddy, rice, 
cocoanuts, and plantains are given on Fridays in the month of 
Eanni (September^October), One of the tribesmen who acts as 
a veliehapad (oracle)', speaks to the others as if by inspiration, 
and also, easts out demons who are supposed to reside in the 
bodies of women. When he resumes his former self, he takes 
half the offerings to himself, allowing the other half for distri¬ 
bution among the by-standexs. They also worship the spirits of 
the departed members of their families who, they believe, appear 
to them in dreams, and ask them for whatever they want. 
They also believe that in the event of their neglecting to give 

what is adeed, these spirits will cause serious calamities to the 
family- 


The Ulladans generally bury their dead in 

catted ckoiala, but some of them bury fiie cor- 
psea few yards away froin their huts. They 
observe the pottution for fifteen days, and on the morning of the 


sixteenth the Thalippan comes, cleans the hut and its surround¬ 
ings, and sprinkles cow-dung mixed water on the members 
of the family as they return from bathing, in order that they 
may be freed from pollution. They entertain their tribesmen 
that day. It is a custom among the Ulladans, Pulayans, and 
other low classes that, when they are invited to a feast, they 
bring with them some rice, curry stuffs, toddy, or a few annas 


to meet the expenses of the feast. Very otien the above articles 


w obtained m ^ gift from ttte clmritably disposed members of 
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the higher castes. At the end of the year a similar feast is given 
to the tribesmen. iVmong the Ulladans, the nephew is the chief 
mourner, for, as has been mentioned, the nephew usually suc¬ 
ceeds to the pi’operty of a dead uncle, and he proves his right of 
ownership by acting as chief mourner. 

The Ulladans on the sea coast make boats and cut timber. 

Their brethren in the interior are ignorant of 
Occupation. boat-making, but collect some of the minor forest 

produce and sell it to contractors. They gather honey formed 
on bushes, small trees, or sometimes on the ground. But the 
honey collected by them is so small in quantity, that they get only 
a few annas in exchange for it. During the agricultural season 
they engage in every kind of agricultural work, such as ploughing, 
sowing, transplanting, reaping, and fencing. They also herd the 
cattle of the faimers, and get for their labour a few annas worth 
of paddy. For most months in tlie year they are in a half starv¬ 
ing condition, and therefore resort to eating every kind of wild 
root and animal they can get hold of. They are often seen 
thrusting a long stick into the holes wherein rats may be found 
mid move it so violently as to kill them there or force them to 
come out, when they catch and kill them. They are eaten boiled 
with salt and they catch and eat tortoises also. Sometunes they 
pursue the latter in tanks or attack them in their holes and kill 
them there. Very often in rural parts both men and women are 
found with poles ready to be thrust into any holes there may be 
by the side of fences or ivhere bamboos grow luxuriantly. They 
also catch crocodiles by placing the carcase of a fowl, sheep, or 
some other animal on the bank of a canal or by the side of a tank, 
where crocodiles are to bo found. Into it is thrust a pointed 
piece of iron fastened to a strong coi’d. When the crocodile 
comes out of the water to eat the bait, or tries to cany it off, the 
piece of iron becomes firmly fixed in its mouth, and it is unable 
to get away, upon which the Ulladans, who are watching, ap¬ 
proach aad kill it with their clubs and knives. They catch fish 
with baits and by poisonipg the water. They aVe also, said to be 
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adepts at spearing, by a skillful stroke of their knives, any fish 
tlxey may find swimming near the surface. They are trackers of 
game rather than hunters, and very often accompany Syrian 
Christians and Mahomadans who go hunting to provide them¬ 
selves with meat of all kinds for their wedding feasts. The Ulla- 
dans ai*e engaged only to beat up the game. Tor this service 
they are given their meals while the wedding feast lasts, in 
addition to three annas worth of paddy for each beater. When 
nothing is obtained in hunting they have to be satisfied with only 
one day’s meal, in addition to the thi’ee annas worth of paddy. 
They are armed with clubs and seldom take dogs with them, 
fearing that these may drive away the game, When any animal 
is killed in hunting, the right side of the back goes to the Govern¬ 
ment. It is given to the Forest oflacer who auctions it, and the 
money obtained is sent to the Taluk treasury. The left side of 
the back is claimed by the member of the party who has killed it. 
He also gets the head and the tongue. The head-man among the 
CJlladans also gets a share, and the remainder of the carcafee is 
equally divided among the members who haveforrfied the party. 
Should any dispute aiise regarding the division of the game, the 
man who shot the animal is entrusted with the settlement, of 
the dispute and his decisions are final. In ca»ses where the hunt¬ 
ing party is organised by the Moplahs, the Ulladans get wages 
and meals for their trouble. They are forbidden to hunt in 
places whex’e elephant pits are dug. 

The XJUadans, as has been indicated, live upon a mixed 
F 0 od in the moming before they go to 

work, they take some ha^i prepared during the 
previous night. About midday they drink kanji freshly prepared 
with salt and chillies, but if they do not possess this, they eat the 
roots of plants obtained from the forests. At night they eat 
boiled rice with a preparation of the flesh of the rats, tortoises, 
fish, or crocodiles procured during the day. In addition to the 
animals above referred to, they eat also the flesh of the sheep, 
deer, and fowls, but abstain from eating the flesh of the cows, 
bisons, snakes, and crows. 
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Social status. 


As regards their social status, the Ulladans, like the Nayadis, 
are the chandalas of the plains. Their approach, 
to within a distance of sixty-four feet, pollutes the 
Brahmans and all higher castes including the Sudras (Nairs). 
Some of these castes (Ulladans, Nayadis, Pulayans, and Para- 
yans> pollute one another by touch or approach. Hence the 
Ulladans cannot walk along the public roads, or come to the 
bazaars, nqr can they approach the precincts of any town or 
locality where the members of higher castes reside. They eat 
the food of all castes above them, except that of the Pulayans and 
the Parayans, who profess to be polluted by these poor people. 
It is curious to note that the Ullada women consider it degrad¬ 
ing to go for work like the Pulaya women. They say that their 
husbands have to provide for them. 

In personal appearance the Ulladans are short and dark. 

They have dark eyes of all shades, long and nar¬ 
row faces, straight noses, and lips of medium size. 
Their heads are rather short andbroad;andare covered with black 
woolly hair, which is not well parted nor softened with oil, but is 
allowed to grow wild and tied into a knot on the top. Their 
clothing is very scanty. The men wear round the loins a small 
piece of cloth w'hich is usually much the worse for wear. Their 
women wear a thread round the loins, and a strip of cloth con¬ 
nected with it is worn for decency’s sake. This kind of cloth is 
found to be in use among the Pulaya women also. The women 
have their ears bored and dilated, but not even discs of palm leaves 
are inserted in the holes. Some wear a necklace of glass beads, 
while others wear only a black thread. Altogether the Ulladans 
are miserably poor, and their dirty habits make their presence 
unpleasant. The higher castes, however, who know their dis¬ 
abilities and their starving condition, often take pity on them 
and give them presents of rice, oil, salt, and chillies. 


Appearance. 




CHAP'l'ER IV. 

THE PAPtAYANS. 


The Parayans belong to a very low caste of the agrestic 
serfs of Cochin next to the Pnlayans. They numbei’ed 8,841 
at the last census, 4,646 being males. 4,195 females, and formed 
1 *00 per cent of the Hindu population of the State. They speak 
a kind of vulgar Malayalam, and the words are so badly mis¬ 
pronounced that a high caste-man can hardly make them out. 

The word “Parayan"’ is derived from a drum. 

Origin and tra- The Parayaus delight in drum-beating, and are 
dition of the caste, generally called on to act as drummers at funer¬ 
als, raaiTiages, and village festiv^s of Tamil Budras. Some say 
that they are of the drummer caste, and have obtained the, name 
from the instrument. This does not seem to be quite correct, 
for it is in the highest degree improbable, that a large commimity 
should owe its name to an occasional occupation. They have 
been exclusively, from a remote period, the agricultural labour¬ 
ers of the Tamil DistrietSy and there have been also, among 
them, weavers, leather workers, cobblers, and weavers of grass 
mats. Dr. Gustav Oppert states that Pallans, Pallis, and Para- 
yana w^e men of the hill country, though some deny that they 
are so, for they appear in no way connected with the hills, nor 
do they now possess any trace o0 the worship of the hill deities. 
Further, iii very old Tamil works, the word Pulayan ’’ is used 
to denote those who ore now called Parayans. Mr. Francis, in 
his Census Beport for 1901, shows by an inscription that the 
Parayans were known as such during the eleventh century. 

The word Parayan ” also means an outcast from every 
caste. The Parayan calls himself to this day the elder Brah¬ 
man ”, claiming in this manner precedence over the Brahman. 
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The BrahtnariF; on the other hand ascribe the origin of the Pa- 
I’ayans and other low castes to the connection of Brahman 
women with low caste-men, or to the curse which sages like 
Viswamithra were so fond of uttering against their flesh and 
blood, or against any one who was unfortunate enough to cross 
them in their desires. The legend of the curse of Viswamithra 
against Vasishta, his famous puranic rival, is very interesting, 
as it describes the origin of some wild tribes like the Sabaras 
and Pulindas of the puranas. 

According to another puranic legend, Vasishta was the son 
of Urvasi and the husband of a Chandala woman of the Chak- 
kili (shoe-maker) caste, who was in fact Anmdhati, reborn 
as a Chandali. She bore him one hundred sons, ninety-six of 
whom disobeyed their father, and were on that account accursed 
to the Panchama (fifth) caste, while the four others remained 
Brahmans. They are regarded as the representatives of the 
ancient Dravidiau population. It is said that they do not re¬ 
present a strictly ethnological subdivision. 

Though the Parayans and Pulayans occupy a low’ and des¬ 
picable position in the places where they live, they have 
preserved and still cherish the memory of their former great¬ 
ness, and regard themselves as the original owners of the soil. 
There are instances to show that they were at one time in a 
flourishing state, and they possessed privileges which they 
could not have gained from the Brahmans. At Melkotta and 
in the Aiyengar Vaishnava temple at Bailur, the Holeyas or 
Canarese Parayans have the right of entering the temple 
three days in the year, specially set apart for them, and in the 
great Saiva festival at Tiruvallur of the Tanjore District, the 
head-iiian of the Parayans is mounted on the elephant with 
the god and carries his clionri (yak-tail, fly fan). At Sree- 
perumbuthur in the Chingleput District they possess a similar 
privilege for having sheltered an image of the incarnation of 
Vishnu during a Mussalman raid. Even now, a Parayan 
annually becomes the husband of EgathAl, the tutelary dei^y of 
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the George Town in jVJadras, and actually ties the tali or 
marriage badge round the neck of the image. They are also 
allowed to take part in pulling the cars of the idols along with 
the Brahmans in the car festivals at Gonjeevarara, Kumba- 
konam, and Sreevilliputhur. TJieir touch is not believed to defile 
the rope or.the car. Many auiong them have become famous 
as poets and saints. Thimvallavar Nayanar, the author of 
Kural and his so called sister the famous jDoetess Avvai, the 
Vaishnavar Alwar, were the most famous of them. The great 
Saivite saint Nanda is well-knowm to the Hindus of all castes. 
Even now, there is a general belief in some of the Tamil Dis¬ 
tricts that the Parajans know the village boundaries better 
than any one else. It is said that they are wonderfully expert 
in marking out where boundaries should run even when the 
Government demarcation stones are concealed by the over¬ 
growth of prickly pear or have been removed. Mi\ H. A. Stu¬ 
art records a custom which prevails in some parts of making 
a Parayan walk the boundaries of a field v/ith a pot of water on 
hia head when there is any di^prtte about their exact position. ^ ” 
He thinks that the only satisfactory explanation of this is that 
the connection of Parayans vnth the soil is of much longer 
standing than that of other castes. 

Prom the foregoing facts it may be supposed that the Pa- 
rayans may, very probably, have been the very early settlers 
in the land, aud the representatives of the ancient Dravidian 
population, and that they must have been brought to this state 
of degradatior by the conquest of some civilised race. 

In the Cochin State, the Parayans are found almost every¬ 
where in the rural parts, and are probably the descendants of 
those of the Tamil; Districts, who must have immigrated to 
these parts in remote times. A large number of them originally 
migrated to the hilly parts, while some have settled in the plains. 
The two sets of people have different modes of living. As re¬ 
gards diet, the hill-men live upon the vdld roots of plants, while 


1, Census of India, Vol. Xin, Madras, Page 245, 
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those on the plains eat carrion, even that of cows. The former 
made use of the barks of trees and,skins of animals for their 
garments, and the latter resorted to cotton cloths (mundiis). 
Now all wear pieces of cotton cloth and live in poor huts. Like 
the great men among the Parayans of the Tamil Districts in 
ancient times, there were, in Kerala also, some remarkable men, 
the life and career of two of whom described below, may not be 
without interest. 


Tiiere lived in ancient times in the kingdom of Avantliy (^lalwa) -a hermit 
named Vyagrapiitha, a disciple of Tathanjali, tho famous Hindu grammarian. 
He was, for some fault or other, cursed by his preceptor (giirn)^ and transformed 
into a ghost (Bramharakshasj, with the condition that Jio could resume his 
former self in the event of his teaching a young man the whole of the science 
of grammar. As a ghost ho had the ill luck to live on a tree for a long time, 
looking out for a proper disciple. Ho used to put tho question oj 5) jn t cni 
<^jcb;3o ifiino ©o-Jo (what is the past participle of tho rootpaeZn^?) to every 
one who came to take shelter under the tree, and troubio those who could not 
answer it. A young Brahmxn named Ghandragupta, with tho eager desire to leam 
the subject midcr a guru (preceptor), was travelling from , place to place to find 
out a suitable teacher, but could not got one competent to teach him. With much 
anxiety and disappointment, he chanced to stand underneath the tree, when, to 
his astonishment, the question was pub to him. Well pleased at the correct 
answer given by tho young man, the ghost asked him who ho was and whither 
ha was going. Tho Brahman mentioned the object of his mission. The ghost 
at last got the opportunity of teaching tho young man and found in Chandra- 
gupta a zealous disciple, who, with the potency of a medicine given him by the 
preceptor, which deprived him of sleep and hunger, studied tho subject day and 
night and admirably mastered it in a short time from tho top of tho tree to 
which ho wras taken. The giivUy blessing him with a warning not to wade- 
through water, reedvored his former self tmd got his salvation. With a View to 
test the warning of his preceptor, Chandmgupta determined to cross tho river 
Chupra, requesting the maidens of all castes who vvere bathing there to help 
him, should any calamity befall hifn in water on his way. He was drowned,' 
but was saved by a Sudra girl among them. Recovering his consciousness, he 
thanked her for her favour, and, with u view to reward her, he asked her what 
she wanted. The maiden desired to be his wife- Chandragupta could not but 
condescend to take her as wife, but could do so only after his imion with tho 
maidens of the three higher castes. Entering into wedlock with a Brahman, a 
Kshatriya, and a Vaisya maiden, he wedded the Sudra girl and lived a happy 
conjugal life. He had, by the Brahman wife, the famous Vararuchi, the great 
astrologer; by the Kshatriya wife, the renowned Vikraaaaditjra \ by the Sudra 
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wile, Bhartriliari. He eventually became an asceiicbythc name of Govincla* 
swamy and breathed his last. 

Varamchi became the king of Avanthy and ruled till Vikramaditya came of 
age, when he abdicated in his favour. Once when ho was taking rest under an 
aswastlM treQ jfPious religiosa}, invoking the support of the deity living therein, 
ho overheard a conversation between two Gandharvas on the tree, that he would 
many a Raraya girl, at whose birth one of them attended for somo offerings. 
He ihlt sorry for it, and averted it by requesting the king to have her enclosed in 
a box and floated down the river with a nail stuck into her head. The box was 
however taken possession of by a Brahman who was bathing in its lower course. 
He opened it and found a beautiful girl whom he considered a divine gi!t and 
looked upon her as his own daughter. She grew to bo a beautiful maiden. One 
day the pious Brahman was looking out for a guest to mess with him and saw 
Varanw^i passing by, whom he invited. He said he would accept the invitation 
only on condition that he would arrange to prepare eighteen curries and give 
hfan what remained after feeding a hundred Btahinans, The B^cahman host was 
quite embarrassed at the impracticable demand of his guest, but the maiden, who 
was dose hy, con'soled him by the promise that she would satisfy the guest’s 
requirements, and wished him to bathe and be ready to dine with him, ghc 
took out-a long leaf and placed thereon a ginger preparation which corresponded 
to eighteen curries. A little of boiled rice (hiwis) also out of that used as offer¬ 
ings for his Yaiawadem ceremony, was placed along with it. This corresponded 
to the food offered to a hundred deities in the performance of the ceremony. 
Seehag this, the guest was veiy much pleased, and he gladly dined with the host. 
ICnowing aU this to be tho work of the maiden, he eagerly desired to have her as 
his wife, ‘to which the Brahman readily consented. Vararuchi wedded her and 
lived a happy mailed life. One day, while conversing about their past life ho 
chanced to iseo the nail stuck into her head and know her to be tlio girl whom 
he had caused to bo floated down tho stream. Consoling himself that he could 
not avoid the sad irony of fate, he resolved to go on pilgrimage with his >vif(, 
iaJi^velliilg hrom place to place, bathing in various rivers and ’worshipping the 
deities in many tmnples. At last he came to Kerala, where ho had, by her, twelve 
sons, all of whom except one were left on the roadside and taken caro of by mem¬ 
bers of diEferent castes. They were all remarkable for their wisdom and believed 
to be itmfar ^carnation) of Yishnu, and pmdonned many miracles, the stories 
of which are well-known among all classes of people in Mt^bar. P^kkanar, the 
gredt Barayan, was one of them. 

Qnoo when a few Brahmans resolved to go to Beiiaros, they saw Pakkonar, 
who dissuaded them by saying that tho journey to tho sacred city was not pro¬ 
ductive of salvation. Knowing them bent upon going to the city, and with a 
desire to prove to them the fruitlessness of their journey, he plucked a lotus 
flower from a stagnant pool dose to his hut, and gave it to them ^vith the in- 
atruotion to have it delivered over to a hand that would rise from the Ganges, 
when Hiey shouW uy ttiat It was ujeant for tUc goddess Gauga fpom Bakkauar, 
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They did as* directed and conveyed this niii'aclo after their return home. Pakka- 
nar led them to the pool again and said ** Please return the lotus flower, 0 
Ganga, Isent to thee **. It soon came into the hand of Pakkanar. He thus 
proved to demonstration the fruitlessnoss of their journey. The holy Ganges 
water exists here just as much as it exists in the largest riv^r. Another story 
which is equally interesting is the following. 

Pukkanar earned his livelihood by the sale of his wicker work, which he 
did every day. One day ho could not sell hia baskets and .rice pan, and as he 
had to go stamng, his neighbouring landlord, who knew this, gave him some 
milk which was all what ho could spare. He took it thankfully and told the 
master to think of him' whenever ho was in danger. The landlord had a daugh¬ 
ter married to a young man, and while living with him, she Avas about to die of 
snafcc-bitc; but the fiitlior remembered the words of Pakkanar who was thought 
of as directed. He came running and cured her of the snakc-bitc. Pakkanar’s 
hut, with another small one, containing hi^^i^nage worshipped by the members 
of the family, is still to be seen at Trifebala, a place si.x miles west of Pattambi 
Bailway Station, 

Another story in coHuectioii with one of his brother^ may not be without 
interests He was called Karayana Bmntlian. Ho i:>retcnded to bo »lunatic 
all his life and took special delight in rolling huge scones up a neighbouring hill 
and leaving them there, so that they easily rolled down with great force, w'hen 
he would clap his hands and laugh merrily. Though a son of a learned and 
pious Brahman, he mingled freely wich the members of all castes and had no 
scruples to dine with them. A Nambruliri requested him to choose an aus¬ 
picious day for the performance of his son’s Uj^amyanmii (ceremony for wearing 
the sacred thread). He told him that twelve o’clock on the new moon night m 
Karkadakam (July-Angusi) \Vould he the most auspicious time, and that he 
would bo present there then. This was disai^pointing to the Brahman, for no 
day could be more inauspicious for the performance of this ceremony. The day 
approached and the lunulic was there an promised, pio most lucky time was 
drawing near. The nieinhcvs of the family as well as those assembled there 
asked him as to the propriety of the time for the celebration of the. ceremony. 
Ho called out the hoy's fatlicr to the court-yard, and asked him to look up to the 
sky, when ho saw, to his great astoiiislmienb, the Heavens' hriHiaiUly illuminated 
and the God Bramlia changing his holy thread. They were immensely pleased 
and the boy was soon invested with the holy thread. Such were the miracles 
performed by .Pakkanar and his brothers. 

Marriage among kinsfolk is rigorously proHibited. Union 
between a man and a woman of the same fa- 
Marfia8:ecu8toms. witbin four dcgrees on the mother's side 

or within six d3grees oa the father's side is not permissible. A 
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young man may marry the daughter of his maternal uncle and 
no member of the caste can mate with a woman descended from 
his mother’s younger or elder sister. Girls are married before 
and after puberty, generally between twelve and sixteen years 
of age. The custom of early marriage has obtained in thia caste 
from a remote period. The boys and girls have no voice in the 
matter, and the parents are solely responsible for it. Marriage 
is also called Penkoda for the performance of which Mondays 
generally chosen, while Sundays are considered to be inaus¬ 
picious. The offer for the marriage of a girl comes from the 
bridegroom’s family, A rupee in advance and two cloths are 
given to the parents of the bride elect on the day of settlement. 
On the day previous to the celebration, the bridegroom.and his 
party arrive at the hut of the bride where they are entertained 
with kfrnji and toddy, The next day, at the lucky moment, 
the tnl% which is a copper or a brass ring attached to a thread, 
is tied round the neck of the girl, who is purified by a bath, 
neatly dressed, and well adorned. This is followed by a feast in 
which toddy is an indispensable item, hut meat is excluded. The 
feast being over, they play on their musical instruments, a pipe 
and a drum, which lasts for an hour or two during the day and 
is continued throughout the night. The ceremony and the feast 
last for two days in the hut of the bride after which the bride- , 
groom and his party return to his hut with the bride^ where also 
the bride’s party are similarly entertained. In some places, the 
eijgjenses are shared by the bridegroom’s parents. 

A Iteayan may marry more than one womanj but these 
half starved people aye generally content with one wife. Poly¬ 
andry is, at present, unknown, because it is censured and coun¬ 
ted as criminal. Widow marriage is freely allowed. A widow 
is, with the consent of her parents, at liberty to marry anybody 
but must remain a widow for the year after the death of her 
husband. If she has children and does not ‘desire to marry, 
she remains in the family of her husband, where she and her 
young ones are properly looked after. A young widow who 
unites herself with another has her children supported by him. 
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bat in no case is she allowed tu marry her brother-in-law. A 
Parayan, on the other hand, may marry hia deceased wife’s sister. 
The ceremonies connected with such a marriage are just the same 
as those detailed above, but not on so grand a scale. He has no 
claim to any property which his wife may have acquired from 
her former husband. Generally the wives have no personal nro- 
perty and are simply the chattels of their husbands. They do 
not solely depend upon their husbands for maintenance, but work 
for wages by themselves. The provisions for sons or daughters 
depend upon their will and earning. If the husband does not 
like his wife, ho is at liberty to divorce her, for divorce is ver^^ 
easy ‘with them; and the customs connected therewith are simi¬ 
lar to those prevailing among the Ulladans. 

When a married young woman is pregnant, she is taken to 
Pregnancy and pai^^nt’s hut during the seventh or the eighth 
childbirth. muotli, during which no ceremony is performed. 

The woman after childbirth is secluded for two weeks in a tem¬ 
porary hut erected at a short distance from the main hut. 
During the time of her seclusion she is debarred from touching 
vessels and provisions, and has to be fed by another person. Her 
usual diet is hanji in the morning and boiled rice at night. The 
only medicine which is^dministered to her during the period, is 
a mixture of coriander seeds, and uhwa (Trigonella foenum grsec) 
prepared by bruising and boiling in water and mixed with ha/iji. 
On the tenth day some male member of the family goes to his 
Brahman or Nair landlord from whom he gets some water and 
milk, which is sprinkled on her and lier baby. She can now come 
to the verandah of her hut and be there for five days, after which 
by a bath in cold water and further purification, she can enter 
the hut and mingle freely with others. The temporary hut is 
burned and reduced to ashes. The husband defrays the expen¬ 
ses for the first fifteen days, and the parents till the twenty- 
eighth day, when she rejoins her husband. There is a feast in 
his house for the relations and others that are invited. The nam¬ 
ing ceremony falls on that date. 
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.They follow the Marrumakkathayam ^ law of inheritance. 

Inheritance and They have a kind of caste assembly. The senior 
caate atMmbiy^ members of the caste *ineet on important oc¬ 
casions snclyas when adultery is committed or when an unmarri¬ 
ed woman becomes pregnant or when caste rules are outr^ed. 
Their deliberations are serious and their decisions final. 


The Parayans of Malabar and Cochm are remarkable for 
their black magic, the secrets of which they 
^**^*‘^‘ never let out even under fear of death, In rural 

parts, they are consulted in all matters relating to theft, derboni- 
acal influence, and the killing of enemies,, for all of which they are 
amply rewarded. Whenever anything is stolen in a family, a 
Paraya magician is, by. preference, sought after, and informed 
of the occurrence. Giving hopes of recovery, the wily Parayan 
receives from his client half a rupee worth of paddy and a few 
annas with which he purchases some plantain fruits, a cocoanut 
or two, some toddy, camphor, frankincense, and rice flour. He 
bathes and goes to his favourite dmty Parabitty (a debased 
form of Vishnu called also Kntty Chathan or little Sastha, 
which is represented by a stone placed in front of his hut). 
Camphor and frankincense are burned, and the offerings above 
referred to are made. Armed with a sword provided with small 
bells at the hilt, he prays to him, rattling an iron instrument 
and sometimes sings to invoke the deity until the voice almost 
fails. He is then confident that the Parakutty will help him 
in the recowery of the stolen property by threat or injury to the 
person who has stolen it. He thihics that his god is highly 
gratified and sometimes the property is found or secretly replac¬ 
ed in the house of the owner. Should he fail to get it, the 
Paraya magician is again informed of the fact, when he prays 
in a more indignant and abusive form and he thinks that his 
object is sure to be gained this time. His prayers are mild if 
the stolen property alone has to be obtained, but if the thief 
has to be punished, his prayers are redoubled and supposed to 
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be readily granted. The thief becomes mad and blood passes 
through his nose and mouth. The treatment of the haunted 
man for recovery in such cases is attended with serious diffi¬ 
culties, because the deity, having once donp. the harm to the vic¬ 
tim, may or may not help him in undoing it! In the imagination 
of the ignorant Parayan, the deity appears to possess the propen¬ 
sity to do mischief, and ho has to be again gratified and won over 
by a second dose of bribery in the shape of prayers and offerings. 
It is the belief of these simple people and of the members of 
other castes living within the village that all kinds of illness are 
cause^cl by the grave provocation of the deities to whom their 
accustomed or vowed offerings may not have been given. ^\rhen 
a person is ill or under the influence of any demon, an astrologer 
and then a magician named by the former are often consulted. 
The latter takes a cadj an leaf or a small copper or silver 
sheet, draws thereon a cabalastic figure, and mutters a man^ 
tram. He rolls it and ties it to a thread to be worn either round 
the neck in the case of a woman or round the loins in the case of 
a man. The person with this charm is supposed to be set free 
from his illness or from the demoniacal influences, if any. 

Qti cult is the cult of breaJking human body by magic. It is 
the name given to a kind of black art practised 
by the Parayans who, when proficient in it, can 
render themselves invisible, or assume the form of a bull, a 
cat, ora dog as they like. They are supposed to be able to entice 
pregnant women from their houses at midnight to destroy the 
foetus in the womb, and substitute for it other substances, to 
bring sickness and death upon others, and so to bewitch people 
as to transport them despite of physical obstacles from one 
place to another, and this without their absence being noted by 
third parties. Vengeance and fear have led to horrible repri¬ 
sals for fancied injuries. A Parayan who wishes to practise the 
cult, goes to a guru (preceptor) and falls at his feet, humbly 
requesting that he may be admitted into the mysteries of the 
art. The preceptor first tries to dissuade him, but the disciple 
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persists in the desire to leam it, when lie is tried by various 
tests as to his fitness. He follow’s his preceptor to the forest and 
lonely places at midnight. The latter suddenly makes himself 
invisible and soon appears before him in the form of a terrible 
bull, a ferocious dog,- or an elephant, when the novice should 
remain bold, calm, and collected. He is also required to pass 
a night or two in a forest which, according to his firm belief, 
is full of strange beings or elementals howling horribly. He 
should remain unmoved^ By these and other trials, he is tested 
as«to his fitness. Having passed through these ordeals, his 
gum is pleased to initiate him into the brotherhood by the per¬ 
formance of apw/c)^ on an auspicious day to his favourite Neeli, 
called also Kallatikode Neeli, through whose aid he works his 
black art, Flesh and liquor are consumed and the disciple is 
taught how to prepare the potent medicines (pilla fhilam and 
angola thilavi) for the working of his cult. 

The chief ingi^edient in the preparation of the pilla ihilam 
(infant oill is the foetus, six or seven months old, of a young 
• woman in her first pregnancy. She should belong to a caste 
other than his own. He sets out at midnight from his hut to 
the house of the woman he has selected, round: which he Walks 
several times, shaking a cocoanut shell gurusi (a compound of 
water, lime, and turmeric) muttering some vuxninm to invoke 
the aid of his deity. He also drawls a yantliram (cabalastic 
figure) on the earth, taking special care to observe the omens as 
he starts. Should they be unfavourable, he puts it off for an¬ 
other favourable opportunity. By the potency of his cult the 
woman is made to come out, and even if the door of the room 
in which she sleeps, be under lock and key, she knocks her head 
against it, until she finds her way out. She thus comes out 
and yields herself to the influence of the Paraya magician, 
who leads her to a retired spot either in the compound or else¬ 
where in the neighbourhood, strips her naked, and asks her to 
lie flat. She does so and a chm^a kindi ^ is placed close to the 
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vagina. The womfe expands and foetus comes out in a moment. 
A few leaves of some plant are placed, and the womb contracts. 
Sometimes they fill the womb with some rubbish when the 
woman instantly dies. Care is taken that the foetus does hot 
touch the ground, lest his purpose be defeated and the efScacy 
of the medicine completely lost. It is cut to pieces, dried and 
afterwards exposed to the smoke above a fire-place. It is then 
placed in a vessel, provided with a hole or two, below which 
there is another vessel. The two together are placed in a larger 
vessel filled with water and heated by a bright fire. The heat 
must be so intense as to affect the foetus, from which a kind of 
liquid drops and collects in the second vessel in an hour and 
a half. He then takes a human skull and reduces it to fine 
powder, which is mixed with a portion of the liquid (thilam or 
oil). A mark on the forehead is made of this mixture and the 
oil is rubbed on certain parts of the body and he drinks a meas¬ 
ure of cow-dung water. He then thinks that he can assume the 
figure of any animal he likes, and believes that- he can success¬ 
fully achieve his object in view; which is generally to murder 
or maim a person hated by the otiyan or his whilom patron. 

The other medicine is extracted from a tree called angola 
(Alangium hexapetalum). A carious st -ry is mentioned in con¬ 
nection with the particular fruit of this tree which bears a 
very large number during the fructifying season, among which 
one is believed to possess life and motion. It is also believed 
that this fruit can descend and return to its position during 
dark nights. The possession of this can be attained by the aid 
of Chathan or Kdppiri, a demon, or by an expert waiting 
down the tree during dark nights, when it must be caught in 
its attempts to ascend the tree to return to its position. When 
it is obtained, the extraction of the oil from it involves precisely 
the same operations as that for extracting the infant oil, and this 
must be done in seven hours, after it is caught hold of. A^mark 
made of this oil on the forehead, will enable the possessor to 
achieve his desires and to transform himself into any animal 
he likes. 
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When a person has an enemy whom he wishes to kill, a 
Paraya magician who practices the cult is sought for, and he is 
remunerated to his satisfaction. With his consent, the name 
of the enemy is given. Identifying his residence, the Parayan 
either himself alone, or with the aid of another, like himself, 
sets out on a dark midnight, offering his prayers to the deity to 
help him in the perpetration of the deed. He goes drunk. In 
the event of tlie omens being unfavourable, he postpones it for 
another occasion. Any person accidently meeting him is at 
once dispatched with a blow. Should the omens be favourable,, 
he gladly goes on his errand and, with the aid of his medicine 
and the potency of his mantramSi causes the victim to come out, 
when he becomes so stupified, that the magician puts him to 
death either vrith a hard blow on his head or by suffocating him 
to death with two sticks pressed on his neck. This reminds 
one of the Thugs’ strangulation,^ 

People generally believe thatmotiyan can transform him¬ 
self into a dog, a cat, an elephant, or a white bull at his will 
and pleasure, while going to carry out his purpose; but as a 
matter of fact he is in his human form. It is an illusion or the 
chimera of the imagination of the people to believe, him to be 
sudh ahd such an animal. Similar beliefs are also current among 
ihe savage races of other countries. Among the Bushmen, 
“ Sorcerers assume the forms of beasts and jackals Near 
Loanda, Livingstone found A chief may metamorphose him¬ 
self info a lion, kill any animal he chooses, and resume his 
proper form/' Among the Mayas of Central America, Sorce¬ 
rers could transform themselves into^dogs, pigs, and other 
animals/' These people still believe in the truth of their trans¬ 
formations, but there are some who totally deny them. They 
walk with a heavy dub making some wild cries in imitation 
of those wild animals, which lead men to suspect thai they 
appear in their guise, but they kre easily made out. For, they 
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are wild and .singularly horrilde. hoili Jiuinan and inhuman at 
the sa/tae time. Their acts during night ax'e nullified by the 
mag ans of higher cults. 

This cuit has been practised by the Parayans.some twenty 
years ago, to a very large extent, in the rural parts of the nor¬ 
thern division of the State, and in the Taluks of Palghat and 
Valluyanad, and even now, it has not quite died out. The cases 
of exlractijig.tho fo.tus and of putting persons to death by oti, 
are not now heard of, owing to the fear of Government officials^ 
landlords, and others in.whose.lands they live, and who will pun¬ 
ish thein, should such atrocities be committed in their midst. 
The records of criiiiinai courts attest the power and prevalence 
of this persuasion among the more intelligent and higher 
classes. The Parayans keep tlie cult a dead secret’, and profess 
lotal ignorahee owing to the fear of punishment. 

The following story, told by a respectable pensioned officer and landlord 
of the State, will nob be out of place in connection with this account. A village 
Nair official of the Valluvanad Taluk, who had two fine bullocks, was asked 
by a ifoplah for the disposal of one of them at any price. ?^hoNair was unwil¬ 
ling to part v:ith him. The former thereupon engaged somd of his own men to 
rob him of the bull, but could not get a suitable opportunity, for tlie cowshed 
was under lock and key. One day, the viHago officer was away from home and 
was expected rathor.late at night. Availing themselves of this opi)ortunity, the 
robbers stood outside the gate, some being engaged in opening the cowshed to 
remove the bullock. They saw a Farayan and his wife, walking several times 
round the houae, and practising the cult. The Farayan did not see the robbers 
who Avere, fronk the shed witnessing all that they were doing, a young woman 
coming out and lying on the ground. He would have done his work, if they had 
remained quiet, but tljey soon caught hold of him and had him tied to a tree, 
calling out the owner of t^lc house to come out. The owner of the house, sus* 
X^ecting them to be robbers, did not first respond to their oall, but afterwards 
caino out and saw what had taken place. The Farayan and his wife were 
thrashed, and the robbers gladly rewarded with the bullock they desired. This 
strange story is avowed to be tme. 

The Parayans of the Tamil Districts adore Siva and Vishnu, 
and their chief goddess is Aih&l who represents 
Religion. Piirvathi, and Hdari^ who, in her evil incli¬ 

nations^ is called Eali. Different personifications of K41i find 
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P^athi are variously named. They enjoy even now many pri¬ 
vileges. In Mysore, a HoJeya is a priest for every village god¬ 
dess. The great Vaishnava reformer Sri Eamannja Chariar has 
given them the privilege • of entering temples for three days in 
the year; because they showed him the image of Chelva Pillai, 
who is an incarnation of Vishnu. The origin of the famous 
temple of Jagannatli is closely connected with a low caste Para- 
yan. There had also been other pious devotees among them. 

In Malabar, Cochin, and Travancore, no curious vestiges of 
their ancient greatness are seen as among their brethren of the 
Tamil Districts. In respect of religious worship, there are how¬ 
ever some points of similarity. They have no temples of their- 
own, though they worship Siva and Kdli, whoso names they 
dften utter in pious reverence. The following story ^ is told in 
connection with the origin of their adoration. 

Ib TretayBga(the second age) a Parayai), nmnecl Samvara, and his wife, Puliny 
were Itving in a forest. One day they clian'ced to come across a dilapidated 
temple, and, while searching there, they came by a Stvalinga (stone cylinder or 
image of Siva). They kept and adored it as sacred, gave daily offerings of flesh, 
smeared it with ashes from the burial,ground, and used to partake of the offerings 
On a certain day, the Paraya devotee could not get the ashes, and he therelorr 
consulted his wife as to what should bo done. A lucky idea, but a very sad one, 
flashed across her mind. Sho readily offered herself to have her body burned to 
ashes for the pvja that d^y, and persisted that the daily should not, on any 
recount, bo missed. With much grief and reluctance, the husband perpetrated 
the deed, and performed the puja. But after this, ho got up and, as wat his wont, 
called out his wife to give her as usual a portion o^ithe prasadom (offerings) 
thinking that she was aliw and forgetting for a mcanent what he had done, when 
to his utter amaxcmenl, he saw her in flesh and blood receiving it. Hencefor¬ 
ward, they worshipped tho deity very fervently and piously. Highly pleased with 
them, Siva appeared in person, gave them absolution, and vanished. 

Some among the Parayans remember stories of Samvara 
and Pakkanar, and feel proud that they were born in their midst, 
and obtained salvation as pious devotees. 

Parakutty and Ch5»than are their minor gods, to whom of¬ 
ferings are made as by the members of other castes. The very 
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filthy members of the present generation Worship K^li or Bhaga- 
vathi. In every village in the rural parts, there are small Bhaga- 
vathi temples, to the deity of which they are devoutly attached 
and who look to their aid in times of illness such as fever, small¬ 
pox, cholera, and tl^e like, and also in times of personal calamities. 
Kodungallur Bhagavathi is their guardian deity. They take 
part in the festivals (vela) connected with the shrine. A few 
days before the festival a piece of cloth is given to their velicha^ 
j>ad foracle), who dresses himself in it, wears round his neck a 
piece of red cloth, a peculiar dress round his loins, and a few small 
bells (cAeZamia) tied to a string, round his leg. He is also provii- 
ded with a suitable covering for the head. With a few others of 
his caste, one with a basket on hisibead for paddy, two others 
with drums, and one with a pipe, he go6s to every Nair house and 
gets one or two measures of paddy and continues to do so for 
seven days. With this they defray the expenses on behalf of the 
deity during the festival. On that day their veUc7ia;pad and 
twenty or thirty others go to a shed put up at a distance from the 
kavic (temple) and delight themselves by dancing and singing to 
the accompaniment of drum and flute, in honour of the goddess. 
Some of them put on the guise of ghosts and dance towards the 
deity, to whom it is supposed to give great pleasure. Thus dead 
drunk they spend day tod night, and on the next morning they 
depart. The members of the musical party are given three 
measures of rice for their w’ork before they return home. The 
festival is called Vela and the collection of paddy is known as 
Para. 

On the first of every month they perform a ceremony known 
as Ealasam on beha)^ of the spirits of the. departed. They get 
ready, fish, meat (fried), toddy, rice, parched gr^in, plantain 
fraits, cocoanuts, mipappadavi'^, and place them on a long leaf 
in front of a lighted lamp. They stand near in a prayerful attitude 
for a short time and say, '' Ye, dead ancestors, come and take 
these which we have procured for you with much difficulty; and 
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protect 118 .” It fl.lso happens, that one among them works him¬ 
self into a conn^sive fit to act the part of a veUchapad and speaks 
to them as if by inspiration. They have no temples, but have 
what they call dnimppnra (a small thatched shed containing a 
few stones in it) in front of their huts. Every one is a priest 
who is fit to perform the Kalascm. 

On the ninth day of asterism [xiijiliam) in the latter part of 
September or in the beginning of October, the Parayans bring, 
near aBhagavathi temple, fine strong he-buffaloes well adorned 
with garlands of flowers and small bells round their necks. The 
buffaloes are given a sufficient quantity of toddy with which the 
Parayans also arc dead drunk. These animals belonging to dH- 
fei'cnt owners are made to run in competition on the maidan 
round the temple, when they are irritated and made wild by the 
peculiar hoarse noise of drum-bealing, their loud songs, and cries 
of the by-standai’s. This continues for two, throe, or four houi’s 
in the afternoon of that day. A large number of the Parayans 
and people of other castes gather round the race-ground to 
witness the race. It is intended to obtain the favour and good 
will of the goddess Bhagavathi, and to keep the he-buffaloes 
strong and healthy. This is a national festival in Malabar 
known mPothu ottal (Buffalo race). 

When a grown up member of their caste breathes his last 
the usual lamentation follows. Eclatives and 
Eunerai customs. caste-men assemble, and carry the dead 

body on a bier to the burial gromxd, which is eithei: in his own 
compound or outside, in the neighbourhood. A grave is dug, the 
floor made Eonooth, and thejbody covered with a mat is placed 
in it. A little rice is put into the grave as food lor the spirit of 
the departed, acid it is th^ filled in with layers of earth. Those 
asBembled letum home after bathing, and the chief mourner is 
either his son cn nephew who is in charge of the ceremonies. 
The poUoiion lasts for sixteen days, and the ceremonies con¬ 
nected therewith, are precisdy the same as those of the Pulayans 
which shall be described hereafter. 


IV] 


THE ^ ARAY AKS 




Pa-rayans follow their old occupation, namely, the .manu¬ 
facture of wicker-worj: (baskets), bamboo .mat®, 
Occupation. umbrellas. They also; • engage, thfimselves 

in every kind of agricultural work, and their wages range from 
one and a half to two annas worth of paddy. They plough the 
ground, but do not. use the buffaloes, which*, are regarded, as 
unclean.. They bathe at the mere touch of them, but Havejno 
objection to using bullocks. They skill animals and reserve the 
hides for themselves. It is-said that, with few exceptions,, all 
their women are basket-makers, netters, and weavers. The 
men supply them with bamboos, and sometimes take part in 
the work. The tools of the basket-maker are of the Simplest 
character, those necessary for the harvesting of the material 
and those used in the manufacture. Fine Splints of bamboo are 
made by the males and the women weave them- In making 
baskets, the woman starts from the centte'of the bottom, edifing 
and warping the splints as she proceeds with: the split', pieces, 
so as to bind it to the preceding turn, drawing her splints"bet¬ 
ween the spirals. When the splint is exhausted, the end is 
tucked in behind the- spiral and another one started in the 
same manner but so carefully joined as to escape detection* 
In the northern parts of the State, this industry is carried'on 
by the Kavaras. They supply the local wants, and the bamboo 
mats are largely sent for sale beyond the State. Merchants 
give some advance' to the Parayaus for the making of bamboo 
mats. 


The Parayans are treated as the lowest'Of. low cartes, and 
yet they do not eat at the hands of UHadansi 
Social status. Nuyadis, and Pulayana, wdxo tie regarded as 

inferior to them. As they are complete outcasts, their presence 
carries pollution to the members of higher castes within about 
half a furlong. They cannot walk through the public roads 
nor in the vicinity of houses occupied by the higher castes* 
Even at the police station where they were exat&ined^ tiicy 
stood at such a long distance, that they could not diatinctly 
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be heard. They cannot draw water from the well« belonging to 
other castes from whom they live far renaote, but can freely 
do so from the Wells of Mahomadans, Christians or Pulayans. 
They are their own barber and washerman. They take part 
in the festivals of Bhagavathi temples in rural parts, but have 
to stand far away from them and cannot, on any account, appro¬ 
ach the temple walla. Pulayans consider themselves superior 
to the Parayans. Strictly orthodox Pulayans have to bathe five 
times, and let blood flow in order to be purified from pollution 
if they touch a Parayan. 

Tbe Pamyans are eitW very dark brown or blackish in 
complexion. Their hair is black, and noses 
Api>e«r«jce. ghort and flat or slightly concave with some¬ 
what wide nostrils. Thei'e eyes are large, round, and black. 
They appear to' be stronger than the Pulayans and very rarely 
bathe or wash their bodies. A cloth purchased at harvest time, 
is worn till it falls to fine pieces. Their dress, food, and dwelling 
are aD alike uncleanly. 


In rural parts, Parayans’ huts may be seen far away on 
hill side, and the inmates appear so cowardly 
approach of a member 
of some higher caste, they run away to the forest oldse by.' On 
the oth^ hand they are much dreaded on account of their 
witchcraft. It is said, that, at times, they kidnap the children 
of the Nairs and hit^iB them in the forest, to bring them up as 
their own. Many, now-a-days, become converts to Christianity, 
and under 0h4«1iiftfi influence and teadiing, they arc rendered 
more sensible and acceptable to their employers. 


CUAPIEE V. 

THE PTJLAYAN8. 


ThePulayans of Cochin form an important class of the 
agrestic serfs, both in point of number and as forniing a typical 
representative of a tribe. They are, in the northern parts of 
the State, called the Cherumans. They are wholly illiterate and 
speak a kind of low Malayalam largely mixed up with Tamil wordn 
and terminations. It is very probable, that they are the descen¬ 
dants of the original inhabitants of Kerala who must have 
been Tamil-speaking, for the earliest form of the Malayalam 
language isKodum Tamil (the oldest form of Tamil). Dr. A. 
H. Keane remarks, that the fact that these and other low tribes 
speaking Dravidian Malayalam is ver\' curious, and that it finds 
its analogue in the broken English of the Negroes of North 
America and elsewhere. He tliinks that they had a language 
which is now forgotten. When they speak of bodily members 
such as an eye or ear to a superior, they prefix to it the epithet 
‘old' and say ‘old eye’ or ‘old car’. They call their children 
‘calves,’their silver ‘copper,’and their paddy 'chaff’. When 
addressing one, they begin by saying, ‘Your slave has got 
permission’, The Nairs they call thainpumns (lords). 

The question of their origin is still undecided. The word 
Traditions of the 'Pulayan' is derived from 'pula' which means 
‘^**‘*’ pollution. If the word 'pula' may be regarded as 

another form of 'palla\ the Pallans of the Tamil I'hstricts and the 
Pulayans of Cochin, Travancore, and Malabar are identical tribes, 
who have been, from a remote period, subject to the same kind 
61 treatment from their masters. The name ‘ Clienimans’ or 
Cheramakkal’ is said to signify ‘the sons of the soil,’ but some 
say it means cheriamakkal (little children), as Parasurama is 
said to have directed their being cared for and treated as such, 
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It is said that Mijtlabar constituted the ancient Cliera kingdom. 
In the name Cheranad or the country {nad) of the Cheras 
giyeh to the districi lying aiong the coast, and inland south- 
wtof Calicut, jrtili find that the ancient name is preserved. 
Qheniadt part of the Emad Taluk and the neighbourhood of it, 
appear to have been the most thickly populated parts of the 
oaontry. Bmadj Valluvtoad, and Ponnani are the three Tahiks 
(if l^ialabar from which^ converts to Islam have been di'awn from 
thc.alave population, winch must have beep denser in these 
^Calutft. ^haa elsewhere. There is therefore something to be 
said in' favour of the vaew that the Pulayahs or Chcrumans wei'e 
the aborigines of Malabar. According to one tradition they 
arc, supposed to be descendants of the aborigines conquered by 
t^e Ghola kings who preferred slavery to freedom and starva¬ 
tion in the jungles. The native tradition assigns their creat- 
Parasurama fWho is ^id to have given them to the 
Brahmans to till the soiL They are regarded, by some, as the 
descendants of the Dravidian ii^igrants and, by others, as the 
descendants of the old Turanean race that })eopled India before 
the.A^an invasion. like Africa, India has received influxes of 
population from other parts of the world, but the dark peoples 
iM^ now merged in the fairer invaders. T>i\ A, H. Keane also 
is^of the same opinion, and adds, that, judging from the 
short stature, low forehead, and the Jugh cheek bones, they 
belong to the Negrito race, which once formed a substratum 
throughout the peninsula, though now" mainly submerged by 
the later arrivals of the Koieiians, Draviclians, and the Aryans. 
Erom traditions current among the Pulaej^ans themselves, it 
would appear, that once upon a time tliey Imd dominions over 
several parts of the country. A person called Aikkara Yajaman 
whose ancestors were Pulaya kings, is still held in considera¬ 
ble respect by the Pulayans of norlli Travancore and duly 
acknowledged as their chieftain, and lord, w’hilo the name 
Aikkaranad still remains to suggest that there is some truth in 
the ancient tale. In Trivandrum on the banks of the Velli lake 
Js a hill called Pulayanar Kotta (fort), where it is believed that a 
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Pul.aya king once ruled. The Pulayans round Trivandrum, 
assert even to this day, that in foiiner tim^s, a Pulaya Idr^ 
ruled and had his castle not far from the present capital of 
Travfincore. 

As a Parayan found at Melkota the image of Chelva Pillai, 
as a Savara was originally in possession of the sacred stone 
which became the idol in the temple of Jagannath, so also is 
the worship of Padmanabha in Trivandrum, intimately con¬ 
nected with a Pulayan. Once, the story goes, a Pulakalli 
(Pulaya woman) who was living with her husband in the 
Ananthan kadu (jungle) suddenly heard the cry of a baby. She 
rushed to the spot, and saw to her surprise a child lying on the 
ground, protected by a cobra. She had pity on it and nursed 
it like her own. The appeamnee of the snake intimated to 
her the divine origin of the infant. This proved to be tme, for 
the child was an incarnation of Vishnu. As soon as the Baja 
of Travancore heard of the wonderful event, he built a shrine 
on the spot where the baby liad been found and dedicated it to 
Padmanaoha, 

There is also another story regarding the origin of these 
people. The Pulayans got, as a boon from the god Siva, along 
with a spade and an axe, the right to clear forests, to cultivate 
lands, and to own them. Wlien other people came ahd took 
lx)S5ession of their lands, they were advised to wort under 
them. That they w^ere the original inhabitants of the laud is 
proved by certain rights they ha^ e possessed from tkne imine-* 
inoiial in the Bhagavathi temples in the villages they live in. 

Regarding the origin of the Thonda Pulayans, one of the 
sub-tribes among the Pulayans of the southern parts of the 
State, the following account is given. The nOfme ^Thanda Ihi- 
layan* is given to them because of the thanda garment worn by 
their females. Thanda is a water-plant (Isolepis articulata 
Kees), the leaves of W'hich are cut into lengths of two feet 
woven at one end and tied round theix waist, in such 
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that the strii^gs unwoven hang loosely round the loins up to 
the knees. In regard to the origin of this kind of dress, there 
is a curious story that a certain high caste-man who owned 
lands in the localities inhabited by these people, chanced to sow 
feeds and iilant vegetables. He was surprised to find that his 
w’ork was useless, for he found that everything lie did, disap¬ 
peared in a mysterious manner. Not a trace of what he sowed or 
planted w'as to be seen the next day. With a view to clear the 
naystery, he kept a close watch at night, when he saw coming 
out of a hole, certain human beings quite naked. They were 
pursued, when a man and a woman were caught. Impressed 
with the sense of shame at their wretched condition, he threw 
his upper garment to the male. Haring nothing to give to the 
other, ho plucked and threw a few tkanda leaves on her to dress 
herself with. They are also called Kuzhi Pulayans, because 
they were found emerging from a pit {kmhi). 

In Travancore, the Pulayans are said to have been divided 
into the eastern and western dans. The eastern Pulayans w’ere 
the slaves of Duryodhana, while those of the west were attached 
to the Pandus. These formed the two rival parties in the w'ar 
of the Mahabkarata. The defeat of Diiryodhana is the cause 
of their degradation. Some attempts were Jnadc to trace the 
origin df this story, but nobody could enlighten mo on the subject. 

By far the greater part of the labour in the field was and 
is even now pei-formed by the Cherumans or 
i>r«diti tuvery. in, Malabar, Cochin, and Travancore. 

These people were the absolute property of the thamj^arans or 
lords, and were employed in any kind of labour which their masters 
pleased. They were not attached to-tho soil, but might be sold 
or transferred in any manner that their masters thought fit; 
only a wife could not bo sold ifeparately. Children were 
separated from their parents, and brothers from their sisters. The 
slaves were of different castes, namely, Pulayans or Cherumans, 
Eralans, and Parayans, and the differences in the marriage 
customs of these castes caused considerable vaiiations in the 
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rights of masters to the children of their slaves, as these rights 
depended upon the caste to which they belonged. The master 
was hound to give the slave a certain allowance of provisions. A 
man or wewnan able to work received two to three annas worth 
of paddy daily. Children and old persons unable to work were 
given half this pittance, while no allow'ancc whatever was given 
for infants. This was totally inadequate to siipx:)ort them, but 
the slaves on each estate used to get one twenty-first part of the 
gross paddy crop in order to encourage them to be careful and in¬ 
dustrious. A male slave receiyed seven cubits of cloth—Bufiicient 
for two a woman fourteen cubits—suliicient for 

two viurifi. 

Slavery was common in former times throughout the western 

Condition of the coast and the prejudices of the high caste people 
slavesmformer degradation of tlio slavcs coluplete. 

They 'were in many x^laccs attached to the soil, and their market 
value was not much above that of the cattle united wuth them in 
the same bondage, -while they wore far belo-w them in tlie esti¬ 
mation in which they w^re held. Though a slavery deserving 
commiseration, it was by no means tlie most rigid form of that 
wu'etched state. They were regarded with capricious indifference 
by their masters, w’ho Avero either Bralimaiis, Kail’s or Kative 
Christians, who, though they were divided in caste, agreed in 
oppression. Personal chastisement was not often inflicted, yet 
they experienced little sympathy in sickness, when they -were 
loft to nature They were also dismissed to poverty, and in age 
abandoned. Manumission was rarely practised nor indeed even 
desired. They never ]>osscssed property of any kind. T^cir 
freedom could only bo productive of starvation or a change 
of servitude which occurred, when they were presented to a 
temple in comxdiaiice with some superstitious Vow. 

In very early times the murder of a slave -was scarcely 
considered a crime, The deed of transfer generally contained 
the clause, “ You may sell or kill him or her.” They had no 
ideas beyond their occupation, and were never guilty of any 
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violence to their inasters, to whom they were absolutely obedi¬ 
ent from the tluggi|h apathy of their character, which rendered 
them ever mindful of their own lot. Being themselves born 
slaves, their children also were born slaves, and every landlord 
had a number of them. In cases of indigence, a Pulaya uncle and 
mother might sell a cliild for about fourteen or seventeen rupees, 
and if a higher price had been given, it w^ould have been of no 
use to them, as the proprietor would have taken the surplus. The 
eldest son was the property of the owner, but tlie mother had also 
the right of redeeming the first eliild for four rupees and a lialf 
whether the possessor liked it or not. 

The 'Pulayans were employed only in agriculture and 
tiMs Mbsutettce of labours were repaid in groin, their 

wages being three measures of paddy for a man, 
two for a woman, and one for a child. Tins was all they 
had to live upon, and even this wm not regularly paid, Ixjing 
reduced to half on days they did not work, and withheld en¬ 
tirely if liiey showed any symptoms of refractoriness. Haiwest 
to th^ was a period of comparative plenty, but their meagre, 
squalid appearance often betrayed the insufficiency of their diet 
to which both sexes were equally doomed. ^ A large juimber of 
slaves belonged to the Government to w^hich they were escheat¬ 
ed alor^ with otirer property on the extinction of their owner's’ 
families, and they were partly employed on Government lands 
and partly rented tojcyots* These poor creatures, as forming a 
peculiar and numerous caste, were granted ceid;ain privileges 
wffiich secured their maintenance, so that none might perish 
from want. Their masters no doubt were bound to give them 
food, but in Malabar, the Pulayans had the right of building, 
planting, and doing all agricultural work, and for that, they re¬ 
ceived wages in paddy. The estates on which they worked 
might belong to their masters or to some one else. If their 
master w^cre not in need of out-door labour*, they might seek it 
elsewhere, but theylmd to take care to be ready to appear before 
him at his summons, and if they failed to appear, they were 
punished, 
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In ancient tinias slaves were held by different lands of 
tenure. Thei'e were, says Francis Buchanan, three modes of 
transferring the usufruct slaves. The first was by jenm of sale, 
where the full value of the slave was given, and the property 
>v^as entirely transferred to a new master who,was, in some me¬ 
asure, bound by his interest to attend to the welfare of his slave. 
A young man with his wife used to be sold for seventy or hundred 
rupees.' Four or five children, two of.whom were*^ beginning to 
work, would make the family Avorth one hundred and forty or one 
hundi’ed and seventy rupees. The second manner of tmnsferrinj/ 
the labour of slaves was by hanoni or mortgage. The proprietoi 
by this received a loan of money, generally two-thirds of the value 
of the slaves, and a small quantity of paddy to show that his 
right over them still existed. He might either resume his pro¬ 
perty, i. e.) the slaves, whenever he pleased to repay the money 
borrowed without the payment of any interest. In the case of 
any of the slaves dying, the hanovi holder was bound to supply 
another of equal value. The lender of the money maintained 
them and had their labour for the interest of his money and 
for their support. The third method of transferring or em¬ 
ploying slaves was letting them out iovpaitom or rent. In this 
case, for an annual sum, the master lent them to another man 
who commanded their labour and supported them. The an¬ 
nual pa Horn or rent was two rupees and a quarter, and half 
as much for a w’oinan. The last two tenures, says Bucha¬ 
nan, were abominable; for the person who exacted the labour 
and fumidbed the subsistence of the slave, was directly interested 
in increasing the former and diminishing the latter as much as 
possible. In fact the slaves were severely treated, and their 
diminutive stature and squalid appearance certified to the want 
of adequate nourisliment. Five families of slaves numbering 
twenty-five persons of all ages are, it may be-mentioned, ade¬ 
quate for4hc cultivation of tw'elve and a half acres of rice land. 

Theoretically serfdom in Malabar was abolished about ^xty 
Abolition of Mr. Logan gives the following acco- 

unt of the abolition ot slavery in his Manual of 
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Malabar:—The question of slavery and the slave trade attrac¬ 
ted the early attention of the Honourable Company’s Govern¬ 
ment, In the year 1792, the year in whicli British rule 
commenced, a proclamation was issued against dealing in 
slaves. A person offering a slave for sale was considered to 
be a thief. Both the dealer and the purchaser were severe¬ 
ly dealt with. Fishermen and Moplahs conveying slaves were 
severely flogged and fined at the rate of ten rupees for each felave, 
and the vessels used in trade were confiscated. This procla¬ 
mation was directed against tlie prevalent practice of robbers 
caiTyingoff by force the children of the most useful inhabitants, 
the Tiyyans, and their cultivators. This practice was kept alive 
by the facility with which the slaves could be sold on the coast 
to the agents of vessels, engaged in the trade, sailing from the 
French settlement at Mahe and the Dutch settlement at Cochin* 
These sliips in general, carried the slaves to tlio French islands. 
In 1819 the Principal Collector wTOte a report on the condition 
of the Cherumans, and received orders,- that the p)*actice of sel¬ 
ling slaves for arrears of revenue be immediately discontinued. 
In IfiiSG, the Government ordered a remission in the Collector’s 
accoilnts of Rs. 927—13—0’which was the annual revenue from 
the slaves on the Government lands in Malabar. In 1841, Mr El.- 
B. Thomas, the Judge at Calicut, wrote in strong terms, a letter 
to Sadir Adalat in which he pointed out that women in some 
Taluks fetched high prices in order to breed slaves; that the 
average cost of a young male imder ten years was about 
Rs. 3—8—0, of a female somewhat less; that an infant ten 
months in age was sold in a court auction for Us. 1—10—6; and 
that, in a recent suit, the right to twenty slaves was the sole 
matter for litigation and was disposed of on its luoritH, In a 
further letter he pointed out that the slaves-had increased in 
numbers. The Government of India passed Act V of 1843 of 
which the provisions were widely published throughout INIalabar. 

Any person claiming a slave asyew/;*, hanom oy panayam^ the 
right of such claim will not be imwiigatod into at any one of the 
public offices or courts.” In 1852, and again in 1855, the fact 
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that tratlic in slaves still continued, was brought to the notice 
of the Government, hut no measures for the emancipation of 
the Cherumans wei-e deemed to be necessary. The penalties for 
slave dealing contained in the Penal Code which came into 
force on ist January, 1863 were the final blow to slavery in 
India, especially in iSIalabar. ’ 

In the Coelim State also, the same kind of slavery and slave 
dealing as was prevailing in Malabar, had been long in existence. 
A copy of tiic proclamation dealing with the abolition of slavery 
and the slave trade was communioated to His Highness the then 
liaja'of the State. It w’as published in the same year, d^lar- 
ing it a serious ofience to buy and sell slaves in the State* to 
thrash and CQiifinc them for petty faults. It also put a stop to 
the sale of slaves for court decrees and arrears of rent, and gave 
freedom to the Pulaya slaves residing and w'orking in the Go¬ 
vernment lands. 

Though emancipated the Pulaj'ans were for a long time, 

The present condi- cven BOW ill mauv localities, more 

tiono the slaves. ixx the saiBG condition as formerly. 

and have been unable to appreciate the benefits conferred 
upori'them. They are-still obliged to depend upon their mas¬ 
ters for maintenance. The extreme conservatism of their 
masters, and their bigotted adherence to caste, coupled with the 
primitive customs of the people, and the physical configuration 
of the soil prevented them from having any intercourse with 
tlie outside world and caused their utter degradation. Their 
name is still connected with everything revolting, and they 
arc shunned as if infected with plague. Tlic high caste-men 
view their presence with a mixture of alarm and indiguatiou 
and even towns and markets would he considered to be defiled 
by their approach. The old men .amongst the Pulayans still 
say, that they were better off in the days previous to their 
emancipation, for they w'ere then well fed, married, and looked 

b Logo’s Manual of Malabar, pages li8 to Ibl. 
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after by their masters^ while they are now left to a great extent 
to shift for themselves. Though slavery has now been abolished 
for many years, the name slave, valUyal, (a person receiving 
vaUit the allowance of paddy given to a slave) still survives, and 
there is bondage real though not nominal. There are jenmies 
(landlords) and farmers in the State owning twenty, thirty, and 
even more than a hundred Pulayans who work under them and 
are satisfied with the two or two and a half measures of paddy 
doled out ta them as wages for their hard work in the fields 
during the day and for watching the crops at night. Now-a- 
days, their mastei-s are afi-aid of their running away, but do 
nothing to improve their condition, and their wages are still 
at the rates above referred to. In some places that I visited, I 
found I was regarded with suspicion, as it was thought^ that I 
was being employed by the Government, with a view to loosening 
the existing bond between the Pulayans and their masters. Ne¬ 
vertheless their condition is slowly changing. They have 
begun to understand that, they are no longer in a state of bond¬ 
age under their masters. Some goto plantations in the Wy- 
naad or to work in the Kolar gold mines, where they get high 
wages for their work, and missionaries of vaxdous societies do 
their best to improve their social condition. 

There are numerous classes or subdivisions among the 
intemm! •tractuce Ptdayans, and though all are regarded as de- 
of thec«fte. graded by the higher castes, they are as puncti¬ 

lious as to the shades of difference between them and as to quest¬ 
ions of socafd precedence, as are their more fortunate masters, the 
Naira, The total number of subdivisipns in Malabar according 
to the last census statistics is thirty-seven, of which the most 
important were Kanakka OJierumans, Pula Cherumans, Eralans, 
KoodanSf and Eolans, In the northern^ parts of the Cochin 
State, especially in the Chittur Taluk, the following sub-tribes 
which are merely endogamous septs are found in the order of 
social lawedenoe in which it is stated: Eralans or Era Cheru- 
Iftaas, so called ^ecanae of their being perznitted to come m far 
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as the eaves (era) of the Izhuva houses, Konga Cherumans, 
Koodans, Kanakka Cherumans, and Pula Cherumans or Pasu 
Pulayans. In the southern parts of the State, the Pulayans are 
divided into several classes, namely, Kulamary or Valluva 
Pulayans, Vettuvans or Vettuva Pulayans, and Thanda Pula- 
yans. There are quite different divisions in Travancore, The 
fact is that in rural parts they form a kind of isolated community 
consisting of one or two sub-tribes, each professing its superiority 
to the other with no intermarriage nor interdining; and pro¬ 
fessing total ignorance of their brethren in other localities. 
Hence a proper classification in the order of social precedence 
becomes difficult, each sub-tribe claiming superiority to tlie other. 
Each sub-tribe is further subdivided into illaim or Ixoottams 
(family groups) which are ascertained during marriage negoti¬ 
ations so as to avoid connections being formed between the mem¬ 
ber of the same family gi*oup. The following are the names 
of some of them obtained from the Pulayans around Cochin; 
Thandelathu Koottam, Moothanam Koottam, Nambiyar Koot- 
tam, Thachili Koottam, Pulikunnethu Koottam, Paruthi Koot¬ 
tam, Kochanam Koottam, Mannathu Koottam, and Naringana 
Koottam. These names are either the house names of their 
masters.or those of the masters whose slaves their ancestors 
may have been in former times. Invariably the Koottams go 
after the names of their masters. 

Their habitations, which are genei’ally called madams, ai*e 
put up on the banks of fields, or nestle under 
trees along their borders, so that they may 
watch the crops after the toils of the day are over. They are 
so situated as to be far out of the way of polluting high caste 
people. The Pulayans were discouraged from erecting betterj 
accommodation under the idea, that, if they were more comfort¬ 
able they would be less disposed to move as cultivation required. 
Their huts are similar to tnose of the poorest among other low 
castes. The floor is slightly raised and is generally damp dur¬ 
ing the rainy months. The roof which is thatched efther w^th 
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palmyra or plaited cocoanut leaves, is supported on four 
or six bamboo or wooden posts, with the sides covered with 
bamboo mats, palmyra leaves, plaited cocoanut leaves or reeds. 
In some parts huts with mud walls and thatched roofs are also 
seen; There is only a single room and the door is low and made 
of a single palm leaf or reeds. Sometimes a small low opening 
serves the purpose of the door. The fire-place is in one comer 
of the hut, and cooking is done inside the hut in the rainy 
months and outside during summer. These huts are deficient 
in ventilation and the air is ‘al'ways more or less foul. In the 
Chittur and Palghat Taluks, the huts of the Kanakka Cheru- 
mans are made of mud walls, with w’ooden doors and roofs 
thatched with palmyra leaves. They are provided wfith ver¬ 
andahs either in fimt or on all sides, and are situated in small 
compounds {paramhas) in the midst of paddy fields. Their 
furniture coi^sists only of a few mats, and their utensils of a 
few pots for cooking and for keeping water, and a few dishes 
for holding food. In addition to these, I found in the huts ex¬ 
amined, a wooden mortar and a few pestles for funding rice, 
sevei'al pans, a few fish baskets, a few cocoanut ihells for 
keeping, salt and other things, a few baskets, some big and 
small, (in one of which their dirty cloths were kept), some mats 
of their own making, and a vessel for containing toddy. These 
fonn the total property of a Pulayan and seem to satisfy all bis 
requirements. 

When a Pulaya girl comes of age, she is lodged in a sepa- 
^ ^ i‘ate hut for seven days, during whicli food is 

Puberty cuatoma. j / 

served to hei‘ at a distance, and she is forbiddeti 
to go out and play with her friends. On the inoming of the firet 
day, a song called inalapaitu is snng for an hour by a Parayan to 
the ftecompaniment of diUm and pipe, for which he gets seven 
annas worth of paddy and his assistants get three annas each. 
As soon as this is over, seven cocoanuts are broken, and the 
water is poured over the head of the girl, and the broken halves 
are distributed among the five valions and the seven girls who 
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are invited to take part in the performance of the ceremony, 
besides the caste-men of the ham (village). On the morning of 
the seventh day, the vMom of the hara and the caste-men are 
again invited, when the latter>bring with them some rice, vege¬ 
tables, and toddy to defray the expenses of the feast. Some 
more w^ater is also poured on the girl's liead at tlio time and 
each of the rallons is paid a meJasnre of rice. At dawn, the 
(diief host, the mother of the girl gives oii to the seven Pul ay a 
maidens and to her daughter for an oii bath, when they go to 
a neighboming tank or stream to bathe and return home. Tlic 
girl is then neatly dressed and adorned in licr best. Her face 
is painted yellow and marked with spots of various colours. She 
stands before a few Parayans, wtoplay on their flute and drum 
to cast out the demons, if any, from her body. The girl leaps with 
frantic movements if she is possessed with them, in which case, 
the Parayans transfer them to a tree close by, driving a nail into 
the trunk after due offerings. If she is'not possessed witli tliem, 
she remains timnoved, and the Parayans bring the iuubic to a 
close. The girl is again bathed with her companions wdio arc 
all treated to a dinner, and the ceremony comes to an end with 
a feast to the caste-men. The ceremony described above i.s 
performed by the Valluva Pulayans in the southern jiarts, near 
and around the suburbs of Cochin, but is unknown among 
other sub-tribes elsewhere. It is a belief among these and 
other people that girls and women during the menses are under 
the malign influence of demons which are cast out by ceremo¬ 
nial offerings^ 

Among the Pulayans marriage is endogamous so far as the 
sub-tribe is concerned. It is, however, strictly 
Marriage cuatoms. among the members of the siime 

koottam (clan). In the Chittur and Palgliai Taluks the.mem¬ 
bers of the same village do not generally marry, for they believe 
that their ancestors may have been the slaves of some local 
landlord, and may have descended from the same parents, tliough 
their relationship may be forgotten. In many places a young 
man marries the daughter of his maternal uncle. 
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The marriage customs of the Pulayans are different in dif¬ 
ferent places. In more than half a dozen places where my notes 
have been taken, they vary with the subdivisions of the caste. 
In the southern part of the State the Pulaya girls are married 
before they are grown up, while in other places, this custom is 
not followed. Where it is followed, and near and around Cochin 
the custom is universal, it is considered a great disgrace for a 
girl to remain unmarried. In some cases if a girl is too poor to be 
married, the caste-men of her kara or village raise a subscription 
and marry her to one of themselves. In some subdivisions the 
relations of girls, who fail to obtain husbands for them, lose all 
their rights over them, and in fonnm: times such girls were 
handed over to the head-men [vaUmts) who either married them 
to their own sons or sold them to slave-masters. 

The marriage customs of the Pulayans, as has been said, 
vary in different places as their .subdivisions. When a Pulayan 
wishes to many, he applies to his master who is bound to 
defray his expenses. He gives two rupees to the bride’s master, 
one rupee seven annas to her mother, four and a half annas worth 
of cloth to the bride, seven annas worth of cloth to the bride¬ 
groom, and about tlu*ee rupees for the marriage feast. In all the 
expenses may come to about ten inpees. The ceremony consists 
in putting a brass ring on the bride’s finger, which is followed by 
a feast to friends |nd relations of the kara ( village) who are in¬ 
vited. The wife accompanies the bridegroom on the following 
day. If the husband becomes tired of his wife, he may, with her 
consent, give her to any other person who will pay the expenses 
incurred at the marriage. Ih some cases the husband and wife 
serve different masters, and the women of this class are given in 
usufruct, scarcely ever in complete possession. The eldest male 
child belongs to the master of the father; the rest of the family 
remain with the mother, while young, but being the property 
of the owner revert to him when of an age to be useful. She 
also fbliows in the event of her becoming a widow. 
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In some places a man brings a woinau to his master and 
says that he wishes to keep her as his wife. She receives Her 
allowance of rice, but she may leave her husband when she likes, 
and is not particular in changing one spouse for another. The 
husband’s master by the old law maintains his wife and children 
until they are able to work, when the eldest son becomes his 
property and the other children the property of the mother’s 
master. 

In other places the marriage ceremonies of the Era Cheru- 
mans are more formal. The bridegi*oom’s party goes to the 
bride’s hut and presents rice and betel-leaf to the head of the 
family, and then asks for the bride. Consent is indicated by 
the bride’s brother placing some ne'e and cloth in the midst of 
the assembly and throwing rice on the head-man of the caste 
who is present. On the appointed day the bridegroom goes to 
the hut with two companions and presents the girl with cloth 
and three rupees two annas. From that day he is regarded as 
her husband, but the girl cannot be taken to the hut until the 
ceremony called Martgalami^ performed. The bridegroom’s 
party goes in procession to the bride’s hut where a feast awaits 
them. The man presents sweetmeats to the girl’s brother. 
Then the caste priest recites the names and the family history 
of the two persons and the names of their masters and deities. 
They ai*e seated in a pandal before a lamp and a heap of rice, 
when one of the assembly gets up and delivers a speech on the 
duties of married life, touching upon the evils of theft, cheating^ 
adultery, and the like. Rice is thrown on the heads of the couple 
and the man prostrates himself at the feet of the elders. The 
next day they proceed to the husband’s hut, and rice is again 
thrown on their heads. Then the party assembled makes pre¬ 
sents to the pair, a part of which goes to the priest and a part 
to the master of the husband. 

Among the Konga Cherumans, a young man who wishes to 
marry s^ds his sister to tie the tali and bripg her to his faxoily. 
The custom is borrowed from the Izhuvansef the TaML 
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In the Oorakam Proverthy of the Trichm’ Taluk, where 
my notes were taken, I find that the marriage prevalent among 
the Pulayan^ of that locality a>iid the neighbouring parts is a 
rude form of scmbandham (free will union), the form of marri¬ 
age which prevailB among theNairs, whose serfs a large majority 
of them are. A young woman’s husband is called a sambanclha- 
karan, and he comes to her hut with his wages after the clay's 
work and stays there for the night. Both may servo under 
different masters A somewhat similar custom prevails among 
the Pula Cherumans of the Trichm: Taluk. The connection is 
called merungu koodwfca which means to tame or to associate with 
the girl. A young man who wishes to marry goes to the parents of 
the young woman and asks their consent to associate with their 
daughter. If they approve, he goes to her at night as often as he 
likes. 'Thewotdan seldom comes to stay in the husband’s hut 
and only with the permission of the ihamar (landlord). 

The Kanakka Cheramans in the npi-them parts of the State 
have the following form of marriage. The preliminary arrange¬ 
ments for the wedding are made in the bride's hut in the pre¬ 
sence of her parents, relations, and the caste-men of the village- 
The auspicious day for the wedding is fixed, and a s um of one 
rupee seven annas is paid as the bride’s price. Those assembled 
are treated to a dinner. A similar entertainment is also held 
at the bridegroom’s hut to the parents of tho bride, her uncle 
and others who come to see the bridegroom. On the mm-r'lng 
of tho day fixed for the wedding, the bridegroom and his party 
go to the bride’s hut where they are welcomed and seated on 
mats in a small pandal put up for the occasion. A muri (a 
piece of cloth), a theda (ear disc), and two small miindus (pieces 
of cloth) are the numriage presents to the bride elect. A 
vessel fuU of paddy, a lighted lamp, and a cocoaniitare placed 
on a conspicuous part in the booth, to which tiie bride is taken 
and seated- by the side of the bridegioom. With prayers 
fo them gods for the blessings on the couple, the bridegroom 
ties the tcrlz round the neck of the bride. The ceremony is soon 
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closed with a grand feast to the gnests and others invited to 
attend the wedding. Toddy is an indispensable item of the feast. 
During the night they amuse themselves by dancing a kind of 
wild dance in which both men and women joyfully take part. 
The next day the bridegroom goes to his own hut along with 
his wife and his party. The guests are entertained in his hut. 
After a week, two persons from the bride’s hut come to invite 
the bridegroom and the bride to the hut of the latter, where the 
bridegroom stays for a few days, and returns home. The mairi- 
age is now' practically over and he goes to the bride’s hut as 
often as he likes. Before the bridegroom enters the pandal,. the 
bride has to go seven times round the pandal with seven virgins 
also before her. By a strange custom the bride’s mother does 
not approacii the hridogroom, lest it may cause ceremonial 
pollution. 

The marriage customs of the Valluva Pulayans in the south¬ 
ern parts of the State especially in the Cochin-Kanayanur 
Taluk are more formal and interesting. The average age of a 
young man for marriage is between fifteen and tw'cnty, while 
that of a girl is between ten and twelve. Before a young Pula- 
yan thinks of marriage, he has to contract a formal and volun¬ 
tary friendship with another young Pulayan of the same age 
and locality. If he is not socially inclined, his father selects one 
for him from a Pulaya family of the same or higher status, but 
not of the same tllam. If the tw’o parents agree among them¬ 
selves, they meet in the hut of either of them with a view^ to 
solemnising it. They fix a day for the ceremony and invite 
their vcUlon and the caste-men of the village. Tiie guests are 
treated to a feast in the xxsual Pulaya fashion. The cliief guost 
and the host eat together from the same dish. After the feast, 
the father of the boy who has to obtain a friend for his son en¬ 
quires of the vallon and those assembled there, w^hether he may 
be permitted to buy friendship by the payment of money. They 
give their permission and the boy’s father gives the money -to 
the father m the selected friend. The two boys then clasp 
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hands and they are never to quarrel. The new friend from that 
date, becomes a member of the boy’s family. He comes in and 
goes out of their hut as he likes. There is no ceremony per¬ 
formed in it, nor anything done without consulting him. He is 
thus an inseparable factor in all ceremonies especially in 
marriage. 

The first observance in marriage consists in seeing tlie girl. 
The bridegroom elect, his friend, father, and maternal uncle go 
to the bride’s hut to see whether they are satisfied with the girl. 
If the wedding k not io take place at an early date, the bride¬ 
groom's parents have to keep up their claim on the bride elects 
bv sending presents to her guardians. The presents, geneiall)’ 
sweetmeats, are taken to her hut by the bridegiwm and his 
friend, who are well fed by the mother.of the girl and are given 
a few necessaries, when they take leave of her the next morning. 
The next observance is the marriage negotiation, which consists 
in giving the bride’s price and dioosing an ausiricious day in 
consultation with the local astrologer (Kaniyan). On the even¬ 
ing previous to the wedding, the friends and relations of the 
bridegroom are treated to a feaost in his hut. Next day at dawn, 
the bridegroom and his friend purified by a bath, atid each neatly 
dressed in a white cloth with a handkserchirf tied over it, and with 
a knife stuck into their girdles, go to the hnt of the bride elect 
accompanied by a party of friends. They are all well received 
and seated on mats spread on the floor. Upon a mat specially 
made by the bride s mother aie placed three measures of rice, 
some particles of gold, a brass plate, a plank with a white and red 
cover on it. The bridegroom, after making seven rounds around 
the pandal, stands on the plank and the bride soon follows mak¬ 
ing three rounds, when four women hold a canopy of cloth over 
her head and seven virgins go in front of her. The bride then 
stands beside her man and then they face each othet. The 
girl’s guardian puts on the wedding necklace, a gold bead on a 
string. Musical tunes are played, and prayers are offered up to 
the sim to bless the necklace which is tied round the uec)^ of 
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girl The bridegroom’s friend standing behind tightens the 
knot already made. The religions part of the ceremony is now 
over, and the bridegroom and the bride are taken inside the hut, 
and food is served to them in the same leaf. Next the guests 
are fed, and then they begin the foli or subscription. A piece 
of silk or any red cloth is spread on the floor or a brass plate is 
placed before the husband. The guests assembled put in a few 
anna« and take leave of the chief host as they depart. The bride 
is soon taken to the bridegroom’s hut, and her parents visit her 
the next day and get a consideration in return. On the fourth 
day the bridegroom and the bride bathe and worship the local 
deity, and on the seventh day they again return to the bride's 
hut, w'hcn the tali is formally removed from the neck of the 
girl who is bedecked with brass beads round her neck, rings in 
her cars, and armlets. The next morning, the mother-in-law 
presents her son-in-law and his friend with a few necessaries of 
life and sends them home with her daughter. 

At a wedding among the Cherumans of Malabar, when 
the wedding party sets out they form a large go/ng of people, 
and at intervals, the men set to at stick play, the women sing¬ 
ing in chorus to encourage them. Let us see—let us see—the 
stick play {vadiiallu), Oh Cherumar! At their weddings men 
and women mingle indiscriminately in dancing, On the arrival 
of the bride at the bridegroom’s hut, she is expected to weep 
loudly and deplore her fate; and, on entering, she must tread 
on a pestle placed across the threshold. The custom prevails 
among the Pula Cherumans and is dying out. 

In the northern parts of the State, there is a relic of the 
primitive custom, namely, that a young woman before marriage 
mates with one or two paramours with the connivance of her 
parents. Eventually one of them marries her, but this illicit 
union ceases at once after marriage. 


The Thanda Pulaya girls are married either before or after 
^ . they come of age, but there is another ceremony 

performed for every ^rl during her seventh 
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or eiglith year. This is called the Thanda Jcalya7iam or Thanda 
marriage. It consists in having the girl dressed, in an auspicious 
. hour, usually at twelve o'clock on the day appointed, with a 
leafy garment made of the thaiida plant by a woman, generally 
a relative, or, in her absence, one that is selected for the pur¬ 
pose, The relations and friends are invited and entertained 
with rice, curry, toddy, and fish obtained from the back-water. 
The ceremony comes to an end after meajs. Before this cere¬ 
mony, the girl is devoid of any dress except the tender bark of 
an ai'eca plant to prevent exposure. The Umida garment can 
be worn only after the performance of this ceremony. 

Among the Thanda Pulayans, the wedding presents to the 
girl consist of a piece of cloth and a marriage badge {tali) made 
of conch diell. The price of the girl, which is usually six and 
a quarter to ten and a half rupees, is given by the parents of 
the bridegroom before the performance of the ceremony. Of 
this amount, one rupee ten and a half annas goes to the brother 
of the bride's father; similar sums are given to the bride^s ma¬ 
ternal uncle and tlmmar or the landlord, while the balance is 
received by the parents of the bride. The fall is tied round 
the girl’s neck at the auspicious hour usually at ttvelve o’clock, 
alter which the guests assembled are sumptuously fed with rice, 

, curry, fish, and toddy The girl is then taken to her landlord who 
gives one rupee worth of paddy and all the cocoanuts of the tree 
on which she happens to lean. The marriage is Over by the eve¬ 
ning, when the bride is taken to the hut of the bridegroom. At 
the time of departure, the bride's xmcle, catching hold of her 
hand, gives her in charge of the bridegroom's uncle. Usually 
nobody accompanies the girl to her husband’s hut at the time. 

Polygamy and polyandry are almost unknown, but the former 
is common among the Thanda PulayanS. The Kanakka Cheru- 
inans of Palghat consider it a disgrace to have two wives located 
either in the same or different huts. Men who have two wives 
are not admitted into their society. A Thanda Pulayan may 
take two or three wives all married in the usual fashion, 
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A woman, after the death of her husband, may mart}’ any¬ 
body she likes, except her brother-in-law. If she marries 
ag^»in, the children, if any, go with the mother to the new hus- 
bcknd; and, if sufficiently grown up, they stay in the mother’s 
family, and live by their own labour. A woman who doea not 
like her husband may leave him after returning the money spent 
on her marriage, while a man who wishes to relinquish his wife, 
is not entitled to any portion of the money spent. In the former 
case the money is generally provided by the new husband. 

During the seventh month of pregnancy of a young woman, 
Pregnancy and ceremony of PuUkudi or tamarind juice 
childbirth. drinking is performed for her, similar to that 

performed for the young women of other castes. This is also 
an occasion for finding out whether or not she is possessed, and, if 
she is, of casting out the devils that are in her. The wife is 
brought back to the hut of her own family. The devil-drivei 
erects a tentlike structure, and covci’s it with plantain bark and 
leaves of the cocoanut tree. The hower of an areea palm is fixed 
at the apex. A cocoanut palm flower is cut out and covered 
with a piece of cloth, the out part being exposed. The woman 
is seated in front of the tentlike structure with the flower in her 
lap, which symbolizes the yet unborn child. The water of a 
green cocoanut in spoons made of the leaf of the jack tree is 
poured over the cut end by those assembled, namely, the vdllon, 
the guardian, the brothers, and sisters present. The devil-driver 
then breaks open the flower, and, by looking at the fruits, pre¬ 
dicts the sex of the child to be bom. If there are fruits at tlie 
end nearest the stem, the child will live, and if the number of 
fruits is even, there will be tvnns. There will be a death if any 
fruit is not well formed. The devil-driver repeats'an incantation 
whereby he invokes the aid of K4)i who is believed to be present 
in the tent. He fans the woman with the flower, and she throws 
np rice and a flower on it. He repeats another incantation, 
which is a prayer to Kali, to cast out the devil from her body. 
This magical ceremonyis called Garbha-balii^xegamcy offering). 
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The structiu'e, with the offering, is taken up and placed 
in a comer of the compound reseiwed for gods. The devotee 
then goes through the remaining forms of the ceremony. She 
pours into twenty-one leaf spoons placed in front of the tent, a 
mixture of cow's milk, water of the tender cocoanut, flowers, 
and tuimeric powder. Then she walks round the tent seven 
times, and with a palm flower sprinkles the same mixture on it. 
Next she throws a handful of rice and paddy, after revolving each 
handful of rice round her head; and then she covers the offering 
with a piece of cloth. She now returns and her husband puts 
into her mouth seven globules of prepared tamarind which is 
believed to have a medicinal effect. The devil-driver now. rubs 
lier body with Phlomis petals and paddy, and thereby finds out 
whetlier she is possessed or not, and if she is, the devil is driven 
out with the usual offerings, The devil-diiver gets, for his servi¬ 
ces, twelve measures and a half of paddy and two pieces of cloth. 
Similar customs also prevail among other castes. The husband 
should not, during this period, get shaved. 

When a young woman is about to give birth to a child, she 
is lodged in a small hut near her dwelling, and is attended by her 
mother and a few elderly women of the family. After the child 
is bom, the mother and the baby are bathed, ^he is purified by 
taif bath on the sevwith day. The woman who has acted as mid 
wife draws on the ground seven lines at an interval of two feet 
from one another, and spreads over them aloe leaves tom to 
shreads. Then, with burning sticks in her hand, the mother 
with the baby goes sevm times over the leaves backwards and 
forwards, and the mother is purified. Fot these seven days thn 
father should not eat anything made of rice. He nianages to 
live on toddy, fruit, and other things. It is customary during 
''these days for this friends of the woman to visit the hut where 
she is and see the baby and the mother, Thie mother and the 
baby remain in the lodge for sixteen days, when she is purified 
by a bath so as to be free from pollution, after which she goes 
to the main hut. Her enangatliy sweeps the hut and compound, 
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and sprinkles water mixed with cow-dung on her body, as she 
returns after the bath. In some places the barks of atlii (Ficus 
Racemosa) and ithi (Ficus Indica) axe well beaten and bruised 
and mixed with water. Some milk is also added to this mix-^ 
ture and this is sprinkled both inside and outside the hut. Only 
after this do they think that the hut and the compound are 
purified. Among the Cherumans of Palghat, the period of pol¬ 
lution lasts for ten days. The expenses connected with this are 
defrayed by the husband. The woman is under no special 
treatment after delivery. Her body is rubbed with oil and tur¬ 
meric which are washed off* by a bath in warm water. The 
husband also bathes to cleanse himself from j)ollution. The 
mother eats the usual food, rice, and fish or fowl, and for two 
months, she takes a ball of an acid pulp of the fruit of Garciua 
roxburgha and black pepper ground, both morning and evening. 
To the new bom child, water of a green cocoanut is given 
either on the third or the fourth day, to supply the deficiency in 
mother's milk. The child is bathed in warm water and after ten 
days it is rubbed with oil and turmeric which are sooii removed. 
The limbs axe shaken, the nose gently pulled out, and the child 
is nursed for two years. 

The naming ceremony falls on the twenty-eighth day after 
birth. The day is one of festivity to friends and relations. The 
names in common use among men are, Kurumban, Ch^than, 
Thevan, Anjanan, Thuluvan, Maniyan, Vallon, Vithon, Kocheh, 
Oonniyalan, Payinkili, Charalan, Mathakili, Izhuvathi, Kurali 
while those among women are Kurumba, Punala, Mayithanam 
Azhaki, Kunjala, Thiruma, Pazhi^cka, ThenankiU, Cheiukoti, 
Cheriunila, Oma, Puim, and Anathara. 

Th^ ceremony of ear-boring takes place during the sixth or 
seventh year of a boy or girl. The mlUmt who is invited, bores 
the ears mth a 6harp needle. The wound is healed by applying 
cocoanut oil, and the hole is gradually widened by inserting ccftrk, 
a wooden plug, or a roll of palm leaves. The caste-men of the 
village are invited to be present and fed. The landlord gives 
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the parents af the child a rupee worth of paddy and this, together 
^th what the guests bring, goes to defray the expenses of the 
ceremony. After the meal, they go with drum-beating to the 
house of the thamUr (landlord) and present him with beaten rice 
which is distributed among his servants. The ear-borer gets, 
for his services, eight annas worth of paddy, a cocoanut, a vessel 
of rice, and four annas. The hair of the child is cut when it 
begins to walk. 

A woman found to be going wrong with a Parayan is 
outcasted, and she becomes a convert to Christi- 
Aduiteiy and divorce, Mahomadanism. If it takes place 

within the caste, she is well thrashed and prevented from 
resorting to the bad practice. In certain cases when the illicit 
connection becomes public, the caste-men of the village meet 
with their valhn (head-man), and conduct a regular enquiry into 
the matter and pronounce verdict upon evidence. If a young 
woman becomes pregnant before marriage, her lover, should 
he be a Pulayan, is compellod to marry her, as otherwise she 
is placed under a ban. If both are married, the lover is well 
thrashed and fined. The woman is taken before a tliandan ('an 
Izrhuva head-man) who, after enquiry, gives her the water of 
a green coooanut which she is asked to drink, when she is 
believed to be freed from the sin. Her husband nray take 
her back again as wife or she is at liberty to marry another. 
The ihandm gets a few annas, betel-leaves, nuts, and tobacco. 
Both the woman’s father and the lover are fined, and the' fine 
is spent in the purchase of toddy which is indulged in by those 
present there at the time. Inclinations to such wicked purpo¬ 
ses are said to be rare among these half starving people; ne¬ 
vertheless, instances of boys and girls of very handsome appear¬ 
ance were met with by me in the course of my investigations, 
which are the products of clandestine intercoui’se with the 
members of other castes. There is a ciuious custom current 
afnong the ThandaPulajtms, that, when one of them is thrash¬ 
ed with a thanda garment, he is so much disgraced in the eyes 
of his fellow^meu that be is not admitted into their society. 
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Both, systems of inheritance, namely, succession through 

Inherit through the nephew, are 

•nee. amongirt the Pulayang. When ijuestioiied 

aiB to which custom they follow, they invariably answer the 
latter, while at the same time they say that they look after 
their sons and daughters properly. The truth is that they have 
no property to bequeath, hut merely subsist on the wages of 
their work. In many cases they follow the custom of their 
Nair landlords. The Kanakka Cherumans of Palghat follow 
the system of inheritance through sons. 

The Pulayans have a tribal assembly which consists of the 
Tribal •■••mwy. members of the caste, who meet on all 

important occasions affecting the welfare of the 
caste. They have their vallmi or vsiUyavan (great man) who 
presides at their marriage, funeral, and other ceremonies, and 
decides all disputes among the Pulayans with the aid of the 
caste-men of the‘village. He is entitled to a fee for all his ser¬ 
vices, as also to the following privileges, namely, an umbrella 
of palm leaves slightly concave with a long handle, the bracelet 
of honour, the box for keeping betel-leaves and a long ear-ring 
made of gold. As the president of the elders, he is the supreme 
judge and law-giver or the .expounder of the tribal custom, and 
his verdict is binding in all cases of theft, adultery, and the like. 
As has been already said, his presence and sanction are neces¬ 
sary for all marriage ^nd funeral ceremonies* In fact he is 
responsible for the good behaviour of his people. The other 
functionaries are the Kuruppan and the Vadikkaran. Kuruppan 
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is a corru]pt form of Kurij^an^ which means one who make^ 
notes or writes. He is the officer who is next in dignity to the 
vallon, and helps the vallon in the exercise of His authority. In 
the trial of offences, he takes the chief part in sifting evidence, 
and declares the facts of the case. The Vadikkaran is the 
constable who brings the parties to the suit, keeps order, and 
inflicts punishment on the offender. 

In the Palghat Taluk of south Malabar, it is said that the 
Cherumans in former times used to hold grand meetings for 
cases of theft, adultery, divorce, etc*, at Kannati Tcutii vattal,^ 
These assemblies consisted of the members of their caste in the 
localities between the’Valayar forests and Karimpuzha (in the 
Valluvanad Taluk), and in those between the northern and 
southern hills. It is also said that their deliberations used to 
last for several days together, and that this was their tribal court. 
In the event of any body’s committing a crime, the punishment 
inflicted on him was a fine of a few rupees or sometimes a sound 
thrashing. To prove his innocence, an accused man had to swear, 
Agjjasi •rdriiDA [By Kannati sma- 

rofopam (assembly) I have not done it]. This assembly was 
held so sacred that no Cheruman, who had committed a crime, 
would swear falsely by it. As time went on, they, found it diffi¬ 
cult to meet and so left off assembling together. At present, 
for all similar cases, they invite the head-men and the elderly 
members of several villages to come together for deliberation and 
decision. For all cases of adultery a fine of eighteen rupees or 
tiurty-three rupees four annas, was imposed upon tbe parents of 
the womw and her lover. Such a woman was allowed to marry 
one pr two years after the birth of the child. 

The Pulayans are pure animists, but are slowly adopting the 
higher forms of worship. Their gods are Para- 
kutty, Earinkutty, Chathan, and the spirits of 


1, Braefith ^ Urge banym tree at.-Eeimati near Paylist. 
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their ancestors. Offerings to these gods are given on Karka- 
clakam and Makara &a7ikranthiSy Onam^ Vuliu and other aus¬ 
picious days, when one of the Pulayans present turns a velicha- 
pad and speaks to the assembly as if by inspiration. They are 
also devout worshippers of Kali or Bhagavathi, whose aid is in¬ 
voked in all times of danger and illness, and they take part in the 
village festivals celebrated in honour of her. Kodungallur Bha¬ 
gavathi is their guardian deity, and she is rudely represented by 
an image or stone on a raised piece of ground in the open air. 
Yery probably, KMi has been identihed with the village goddess 
of the Dravidians, w’^ho watches over the welfare of the inhabi¬ 
tants of the villages in rui'al parts. The Pulayaps also believe 
that spirits * exercise an influence over tlie members of their 
families, and, therefore, regular offerings are given to them 
every year on SanJeranihi days. Their priest is one of their own 
caste-ihen, and at the beginning ot the new year, he offers to 
the goddess fowls, fruits, and toddy. 

The chief festivals in which the Pulayans take part, are— 
(1) Pooram Vela. This, which may be described as the Saturnalia 
of Malabar, is an important festival held in the village Bha¬ 
gavathi temples. It is a festival in which the members of all 
castes below Brahmans take part, and it is held either in Kuin- 
bhom (February-March), or in Meenom (March-April), The 
Oherumans of the .northern parts as well as the Palayans of the 
Bouthem parts of the State, attend the festival, and join 
the procession after a sumptuous meal and toddy drinking ac* 
cording to their custom. Toy horses are made and attached to 
long bamboo poles, and these are carried by the pepple to the 
neighbourhood of the temple. As they go, they leap and dance 
to the accompaniment of pipe and drum. One among them 
who acts as a velichapad (devil-danber) goes in front of them, 
and after a good deal of dancing and loud praying in honour of 
the deity, they return home. 

(2) Vittu iduka. This festival, which con« 5 i 8 ts in bringingf 
paddy seeds to the temple of the village goddess Bhagavathi, is 
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. an important one and in celebrated on the day of Bkaranh the 
seeond lunar day in Kumbhom (Eebru^-Mi^^ . Stauding at 
a distiBioe assigned to them b; the village au^oritieB, where 
they offer prayers fo they pnt the paddy grains, which they 

have brought, on a bamboo mat, spread m front of them, after 
Whieh they return home. 

In the Chittur Taluk of the State, there is a festival called 
KathirUf cclebmtcd in honour of the village goddess in the 
month of Vrischikam (November-Deceniber). A special feature 
of these festivals is the presence, at the temple of the 
village goddess, of a large number of domelike structures 
made of bamboo and plantain stems, richly omamented and 
hung with flowers, leaves, and ears of com. These structures 
called saraJcoodapiSy and small globular packets of palmyi’a 
leaves (kathirlwodiis) containing handfuls of paddy rolled up 
in straw, are fixed on a pair of parallel bamboo pales, and 
carried by the Pulayans, who, with pipe and drum,, staii; in 
procession from the various farms surrounding the village, 
early enough to reach the temple about dusk in the evening, 
when they all merge into one great concourse of people, shout¬ 
ing and dancing, and setting off fireworks as they advance. 
The former are arranged in beautiful rows in front of the vil¬ 
lage goddess, when Bengal lights are lighted, and fireworks 
again exliibited. The latter are thrown away among the crowds 
of spectators all along the route, and also on arrival at the 
temple. The spectators, both young and old, scramble to- ob¬ 
tain as many ot the packets of corn as possible and carry them 
home. They are then hung in front of the houses, for it is 
believed that their presence will help to promote the prosperity 
of the family, until the festival comes round again next year. 
The greater the number of trophies obtained for a family by 
its members, the greater, it is believed, will be tlie prosperity 
of tlie family. The crowds then disperse. At night the Pula¬ 
yans and other lerft who have accompanied the procession to 
the temple are, in the majority of cases, fed by their 'respective 
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inasters at their houses, and then all go back to the farms. The 
festival is one of the ve^y few occasions on which Pulayans 
and other agrestic serfs, who are supposed to impart, so to speak, 
a long distance atmospheric pollution, and consequently 
may not approach the habitations of high caste Hindus, 
are freely allowed to enter villages and worship in the village 
temples yrMch generally occupy the central positions in those 
villages, 

(3) Maiidalam vllahkiL This is a forty-one days festival 
held in Bhagavathi temples lasting from the first of Vrischikam 
(November-Hecember), to the tenth ofDhanu (December-Janu¬ 
ary), During it the temples are brightly illuminated both inside 
and outside at night. There is much music ai^d dnim-bcRting 
at night, and offerings of cooked peas or Bengalgram and cakes 
arc made to the goddess, after which they are distributed among 
those present. The forty-first day, the day on which the 
festival terminates, is one of grand celebration, when all caste- 
men attend the temple. The Cheranians, Malayans, and Era- 
vallens attend the festival in Chittur. They also attend the 
Konga Pada festival there. In rural parts of the State, a kind 
of puppet show performance {Olapava hoothu) is acted by 
Kosavans (Dotters) and Tamil Chetties,iti honour of the village 
deity to wMch they contribute their share of subscription. 
They also attend the cock festival of Cranganore and offer sa¬ 
crifices of fowls there. 

When a Pulayan is dead, the caste-men in the neighbour¬ 
hood are informed. An offering is made to the 
Funeral customs. BhagavatJii who is believed to 

watch over their welfare, and is regarded as their aueestxal 
deity. The relatives^ one by one, bring a new piece of cloth, 
with rice and paddy, which are intended to be thrown over the 
daad, tied in the four corners of the cloth. The cloth is placed 
over the corpse and they cry aloud three times beating their 
breasts after which they retire. The corpse is then bathed, 
dressed, and placed on a bier. A few Parayans are. invited to 
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beat drums and to play on their musical insfruments—a perfor¬ 
mance which is continued for an hour or two* After this, a 
few bits of plantain leaves with rice flour and paddy are placed 
near the corpse to serve as food for the spirit of the dead* 
The bier is carried to the graveyard by six bearers, three on 
each side. The grave is dug, and after the body covered with 
a piece of cloth has been Ipwered into it, it is filled in with 
earth. Twenty-one small bits of leaves are placed over the 
grave above the spot where the mouth of the dead man would 
be, with a double-branched twig fixed to the centre. A cocoa- 
nut is cut open, audits water is allowed to flow in the, direction 
of the twig which represents the dead man's mouth. Such of 
the members of the family as could not give him han^i or boiled 
rice before death, now give it to him. The bearers prostrate 
themselves before thexx)rpse, three on each side of the grave. 
The priest then puts on the grave a ripe cocoanut and a tender 
one for tlie spkit of the dead man to eat and drink. Then all 
go home and indulge in toddy and aval (beaten rice). The 
priest gets twolvemeasures of rice, the grave diggers twelve annas, 
the vallon two annas, and the bearers each an anna. The son or 
the nephew is the chief mourner, w^ho erects a mound of earth on 
the south side of the hut and uses it as a place of worship. For 
seven days, both morningand evening, he prostrates himself be¬ 
fore it and sprinkles the water of a tender cocoanut on it, and on 
the eighth evening, his friends, relatives, the valhrvy and the 
devil-driver assemble together. The devil-driver turns round and 
j blows his conch, i^ds out the porition of the ghost and 
whether it has taken up its abode in the mound or is kept 
under restraint by some deity. Should the latter be the case, 
the ceremony of deliverance ha^ to be performed, after which 
the spirit is set up as a household deity* The chief mourner 
bathes early in the morning and offers a rice ball offering 
ipinda bali) to the de|>arted spirit. This he continues for 
fifteen days, and on the morning of the sixteenth, the members 
of the family bathe to be free from pollution, and their enangan 
cleans the hat and the compound by sweeping and by sprinkling 
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water mixed with cow-dung. He also sprinkles the same 
water on the members of the family as they return after their 
bath. The chief mourner gets shaved, bathes, and returns to 
the hut. Borne boiled rice, paddy, and pieces of cocoanut are 
placed on a plantain leaf, and he, with the iheinbers of his 
family, calls on the spirit of the dead to take them. Then they 
all bathe again and return home. The caste-mon who have 
assembled there by in\dtation are sumptuously fed. The chief 
mourner observes the deeksha (allowing the hair to grow as a 
sign of mourning^, and after the expiry of the year a similar 
feast is given to the caste-men. 

The Pulayans arc by occupation agricultiu'al lalx>urers, 

and take part in every kind of agricultitral 

Occupation. , . i* • i i * 

work, such as fencing, ploughing, manuring, 
sowing, weeding, transplanting, reaping, pumping out water 
and putting up embankments for hole cultivation, thatching 
farm-houses, and watching the gardens of their masters. The 
cultivation of paddy is the occupation to wliich tliey devote 
most attention, and the grain is not dcliled though it is the 
product of their labour. Men, women, and children arc always 
seen working together in their mastcj\s’ paddy holds which 
must be guarded during night against the tresi)asH uf cattle and 
tJie depredations |Of robbers or wild animals. Tliey kec 2 > awake 
during night, shouting aloud or singing in a dull monotonous 
tone or beating drum to ward off the aiiproach of cattle or w ild 
beasts. It is astonishing to see these people sinking in water, 
four or five feet in depth, for the whole day without any fear 
of disease, to take from the back-water heavy slabs of solidified 
mud by means of sharp stakes, for the purpose of putting up 
embankments. When once they put up, they begin the pump¬ 
ing out of watei? from the field day and night by means of 
water-wheels trodden by six, seven, or more men. Given 
a quantity of toddy every now and then, they can work for 
any length of time. During the rainy months they live 
from hand to month, w'hile during the harvest they are able^o 
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save somethmg, arid it is then that 'tfey devise the means 
of spending ivhat the^^ It is al^b then that they can 

aflfoni to lie ill and to call foir the assistance of the devil-driver, 
to hold social feasts and dances, to celebmte marriages^ to 
go to law over women's quarrels, and to give offerings to 
their gods. Thus, all their savings are soon squandered. Du- 
iihg tile summer months, they are in some places engaged in 
agucnlture, while in other localities they go to the forests to 
bring firewood or thorn bushes for their mastei^. In all kinds 
of work, except during harvest, their wages are at the mte 
already described. Sometimes when expressed by want or 
himger, they steal the cocoanuts, areca nuts, or paddy belong- 
mg to their masters, and when they are about to be caught, 
they run away to distant places to work under some other land¬ 
lord. If they are caught in the meanwhile, they are well 
thrashed. Some are found working in the houses of Syrian 
Christians, where Pulaya women act as sweepers, cooks, and 
as rice-pouDders, The hard work is only from six to eight 
months when they get, for their wages, two annas worth of 
paddy, which they take to the nearest shop called mathtpeedika 
(exchange shop), where they purchase salt, chillies etc., for a 
portion of the paddy. The other portion is boiled and dried to 
get the rice out of it. It is then that they often prepare the 
A’uwjf for the night's meal. It is often very late in the evening 
that they get their wages. Some of the Polayana wmrk in 
plantations where their wages are higher. Pulaya women are 
sometimes seen kneeling in water to gather in their basket any 
grains that may have been left in the fields after harvest. 
They catch fish from the back-waters, and make baskets and 
epaarse mats for sale: 

There are some Otoions customs connected with harvest 
prevalent amongst the Pulayans of the southern parts of the 
State. Before reaping, the Pulaya head-man asks his master 
whether he may begin to reap. Permission having been granted, 
he faces to the east and puts the jaieWe to the stalks. The first 
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stalks he/reserves for the gods of his master^ and the second for 
those of his caste-men. Before threshing, the same head-man 
takes a few stalks of com from the sheaf intended for their 
gods, and sprinkles toddy on them. Another Pulayan does 
the same thing for the various reapers, and says, as he does so, 
**Come threshing com, increase.” This is called “filling the 
threshing floor,” and each man threshes his own sheaves. 
When the threshing is over, the headrman puts his master^s 
sheaf in the centre of the floor and his own at a short distance 
outside in order that the two sets of gods may look on with 
favour. The head-man is privileged to measure the com sitting 
with his two assistants, saying, ‘'Come paddy, increase,” as he 
counts. He has a peculiar method of counting. The first measure 
he calls “Good paddy,” the second, “Bad paddy,” the third, 
“Good paddy,” and so on alternately, the odd numbers being 
called “ good paddyand the even “ bod paddy,” until he has 
counted ten. The eleventh is the share of the reaper. He takes 
a handful of it and places it in a basket, half of which falls to 
him, to his assistants, and to the watchman, while the other half 
is given awaiy in charity to the poor men that come to the 
threshing place. 

In the northern pi^s of the State, before reaping is begun, 
offerings of goats, fowls, and cocoanuts are made to Malian and 
Muni. The Cheruma head-man faces east and applies hi.s sickle 
to the ptalks, reserving the first stalk for the deities above men¬ 
tioned. The com is threshed and measured by one of them, 
an^ as he does so, he says lahham (profit) for one, cJieihmyh 
floss) for two, and so on alternately up to ten. . The elev^th 
becomes the share of the reapers who thus get one-tenth of the 
total quantity of com threshed. The poor people that attend 
the spot at t^e time are also given a handM of the grain. 

After reaping, the members of the castes named below receive 
a small portion of the com and straw for the services reiidered 
by to the fanners in the course of the months daring which 
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CTiltivation has been carried on. A large heap, sufficient to pro- 
dace a few 'measures of paddy is given to each of tire follow- 
ingr—(1) The Carpenters, lot making and repairing ploughs, 
etc. (2) The Blactsmiths, for making sickles, knives,, and other 
tools, (3) The Parayans, for lifting and placing the loads of 
straw on the heads of the Cherumans who have to carry tliem 
to the farm-yard. (4) The Mannan or Washerman, for keeping 
birds, insects, etp., away from the fields by magic. (5) The 
Vilkunip, for treating the Cherumans when they are ill and for 
shampooing them when wanted. fO) The Kaniyan or Astro¬ 
loger, for infomfingthenx of the auspicious times for ploughing, 
sowing, transplanting, and reaping, and also of the time for 
gi\ung rice, vegetables, oil, etc., to the Chenunans during the 
0mm A small portion of the field near the rest-hut 

of the Pulaya watchman is left unreaped, the crop on which 
gives the watchman about ten annas worth of paddy. The Che- 
rumans who are engaged in reaping get two heaps of com each 
for every field. For measuring the com from the farm-yard^ 
a Cheroman gets an anna of paddy in addition to his daily 
wages. One rupee eight annas worth of paddy are also set 
apar^ for the local village deity. During the month of Karka- 
dakam, the masters of the Cherumans give every Cheruman, 
a fowl, some oil, g^lic, mustard, anise seeds, pepper, and tur¬ 
meric, They prepare a decoction of seeds and boil |he flesh of 
the fowl in it, and on this they feast for three days, during 
which they ai'e Allowed to take rest. Three days’ wages are 
also given in advance. This more nourishing diet and the rest 
are intended to give them strength. 

As regards social status, Pulayans eat at the hands of all 
caste-men above them, but abstain from eating 
the food prepared by the Velakkathalavans (bar¬ 
bers), Mannins (w'ashermen), P&naus, Vettuvans, Parayans, 
Nayadis, Ulladans, Malayans, and Kadars* The Pulayans in the 
southern parts of the State have to stand at a distance, of ninety 
feet from Brahmans and sixtjr-four feet from 5fairs, and at 
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shorter distances from the lower castes according to their position 
in the social scale. They are polluted by Pula Cherumaus, 
Parayans, Nayadis, and Ulladans. The Kanakka Cherumaus of 
the Chittur Taluk pollute Era Cheriunans and Konga Cheru- 
mans by touch and by approach within a distance of seven or 
eight feet, and are themselves polluted by Pula Gherumans, 
Parayans, and Vettuvans, who have to stand at some distance 
from them. Pulayans and Vettuvans bathe when they approach 
one another, for, as regards their status, there is a point of dis¬ 
pute as to who -are superior to the other. Pulayans live far away 
from the vicinity of the high caste-men, and cannot approach 
within a hundred and twenty feet of the outer wall of the tenir- 
pies of the high castes. They are denied admission to the 
markets, and must stand at a distance to make their purchases 
or sales. They are a debased ignorant race, and appear almost 
as timid as hares at the approach of human beings. A European 
can scarcely succeed in coming near them, as their eyes and 
ears are always on the watch for strangers, and they rush away 
at their approach, in spite of every attempt to stop them. They 
rarely go along the public roads, but if they do, they keep look¬ 
ing about to see if any person of a higher caste is near, and if 
there is, they dare not proceed. When on or near a road, they 
shout to give notice or warning of their approach, as their pre¬ 
sence within a certain distance causes pollution to the people 
of the superior castes. When defiled by the touch of a Nayadi, 
a Cheruman has to bathe in seven tanks and let a few drops of 
blood flow out from one of his fingers, A Brahman who enters 
into the compound of a Pulayan, has to change his holy thread, 
and tokepmicJtagavyam so as to be purified from pollution.. In 
this connection it is curious to note that Malayans who have 
sometimes been said to be inferior in status to Pulayans are 
above them; for, a Malayan considers himself to be defiled by 
the touch, or by approach within a certain distance, of a Pula¬ 
yan, ^d bathes to be free from pollution. Farther a Malayan 
stands at a less distance from the high caste-men than the 
Pulayans or the Cherumaijis do. The Valliiva Pulayan of the 
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Trichur Taluk fasts for three days living on toddy Sknd green 
cocoanuts, if he happens to touch a cow that has recently calved. 
He has also to fast for three days after his wife has had a child. 

Eice, vegetables, fish, and any quantity of toddy form their 
chief articles of food. Early in the morning 

' they drink the remains of the hanji or rice-water 

prepared during the previous night, but those who live in the 
southern parts of the State are said not to do this. They take 
two meals a day and at them partake of fish and toddy when¬ 
ever they can procure them. When the rice is half boiled^ fish 
and vegetables are put in, and the mixture thus made is eaten. 
Sometimes when a Pulayan keeps watch in the fields at night, 
his wife catches some fish, gathers some vegetables, and gives him 
rice and curry in the field. If she fails to catch fish, she takes 
the boiled rice, salt, and chillies, and on her way to him, she 
catches a fish or two, which she puts inside the pot, and the 
Pulayan eats the mixture with relish. The husband eats the 
food from the rice basket, and the wife from the pot. It is the 
privilege of the wife to eat the remains of what the husband 
has eaten. It often happens that they have nothing to eat on 
daysmen which they do no work. Q,nd though they work hard, 
they oft^n suffer from want of food, 'Like all slaves they form 
evil habits of stealing, sensuality, drunkenness, and vice which 
produce or increase suffering. Their lot is a hard one. In rural 
parts, very early in the morning, they may be seen going with a 
pot or leaf-basket to their masters’ houses for the reniains of 
food and instructions for the day’s work. They are kept toiling 
all day manuring, planting, weeding, and transplanting with 
the sun or rain beating upon their naked heads and often with 
their feet in the mire or water several feet. deep. In the eve¬ 
ning after their hard work, when they return to their huts hungry 
or fatigued, they have to prepare their food which cOTsists of 
rice with some pepper tod salt or perhaps some curty, and be¬ 
fore their meal is prepared, it is about ten o’clock or sometimes 
even later. They hunt for crabs, tiny fish, snails in the fields, 
the eggs of red ants, or winged white ants, or anything else 
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they can get. They abi^tain from eating beef, and therefore 
rank above the Parayans. The Pula Cherumans, on the con¬ 
trary, kill cows when they can afford to do so, and eat the beef 
and sell the hide. Instances of cow killing by the Parayans and 
Pula Cherumans are frequent in rural parts. 

As regards dress, the men wear round the loins micndm 

Dress and personal which Seldom extend below the knees and are 
adornment. wom Until they fall to pieces. They wear a 

similar dirty cloth on their shoulders. Kanakka Cherumans in 
the northern parts, and Pulayans in the southern parts, shave 
their heads clean, while the*Era Cherumans, Konga Cherumans, 
and Pula Cherumans ■ grow a tuft of hair on the top of their 
heads. They arc seldom seen with any ornaments on. Women 
wear a kacha, a piece of cloth seven cubits in length, round the 
loins, and seldom cover their breasts. They wear a black thread 
round the loins to which is attached a strip of cloth. The hair 
on the head is neither well parted nor oiled, but is merely tied 
into a knot pointing up'ward and slightly inclined to the back 
of the head. The ear holes are sufficiently dilated to contain 
wooden plugs, by the side of which there is another small hole 
containing ten to fifteen small iron rings. These latter are seen 
among the Pulaya women of Ohalakiidi and not in other loca¬ 
lities. A necklace of glass beads of European manufacture, long 
enough to go several times, is worn round the neck. Brass arm- 
lets, sometimes more, than a dozen in number, are worn round 
each arm, and sometimes they are so numerous as to extend as 
far as the elbow. 

The Pulayans are fond of music and dancing, their musical 
instruments being the pipe and the drum. 

Garnet. Theit dauces and games appear to be connected 

in some way with their religious observances. Their favourite 
dance is the Kole "kali or club dance.' A party of ten or twelve 
men, provided with two sticks, each a yard in length, stand in 
a circle, and move round, striking at the sticks and keeping time 
with their feet and singing at the same time. The circle is 
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alternately widened .and narrowed. It is an exciting game. The 
Vatia Jcali is another kind of wild dance. Thils also requires a 
party of ten or twelve men, and sometimes yonng women also 
join them. The party move in a circle, clapping their hands 
while they sing a kind of rude song. Another of their perfor¬ 
mances is called the Thaitinmel hali which is intended to propi¬ 
tiate the goddess Bhagavathi. Four wooden poles are firmly 
stuck into the ground, two of which are connected by two 
horizontal pieces of wood, over which planks are arranged. A 
party of Pulayans dance on the top of this to the music of their 
pipe and drum. This is generally erected in front of the Bhaga- 
vathi temple, and the dancing takes place immediately after the 
harvest. They have also a circular dance performed on the 
occasion of marriage celebrations by women. 

Much missionary work is being carried on among the Pula¬ 
yans. The following information has been 
ifissionwy work, through mj Correspondence with the 

Christian Sopieties in the State. In the Archdiocese of Verapoly> 
a few hundreds of cases of conversion of the Pulayans to Chris¬ 
tianity take place every year, and the converts are given secular 
primary instruction. Their moral and religious instruction is 
attended to in a special manner. The Reverend A. E. David, 
of the Church Mission Society of Trichur. says:—‘‘We have 
been working among the Pulayans for the last thirty-five years 
in and around Trichur, There are two hundreds of Pulaya 
converts in two places, and they have been very much raised 
from their low state of degradation—their mode of living, their 
maimers and position they now occupy, are vastly superior to 
what their fellow-men enjoy. Many of their men, women, and 
children are taught reading and writing, and their girls needle¬ 
work also. One boy and girl have passed the Lower Secondary 
Examination, aiq^ this is the highest standard they have reached 
jU education. There are some boys in the Upper Primary class¬ 
es reading English. A school for them was started in a rural 
part, which went on well for some time, but was abolisl^ecl 
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owing to the opposition of the masters of the Pulayans. In the 
Kttnnamkulam Pastorate, there are, I hear, twelve families of 
Pulaya converts cpnsisting of thirteen men, eighteen women, 
and twenty-five children, making a total of fifty-six persons in 
all/' The Beverend P. J. Joshua says that as soon as a Pulayan 
becomes a convert, he is allowed nnroiervedly to mingle with the 
other Christians, who give him free entrance into their houses, 
and in this respect they are more liberal and less superstitious 
than those in Cochin and Travancore. In the latter State, they 
have separate churches, but their attendance in other churches 
isireely allowed. The Pulaya converts are more decent and 
less uncleanly in their habits than other Pulayans. Their child¬ 
ren are admitted into the schools and some of them are learn¬ 
ing English and the vernacular. They are poor and maintain 
themselves by cooly work, but have shown their aptitude for 
other kinds of work as well. One of them is a teacher, another 
a farmer on a small scale, a third a coppersmith, and a fourth 
is a maisfey with a small number of coolies under him. The 
reverend gentleman says that, if opportunities tire given them 
of improving their talents, they will be a benefit to their down¬ 
trodden community and to the mission societies that are ever 
doing their best to improve their condition. 

The Pnlayans with the various sub4ribes numbered at the 
last census 59,840; 28,814 being males and 
Vital statistics. 31^020 females. The latter exceeded, the foriaei 

by 2,212. They form about 75 per cent, of the agrestic serfs and 
11 per cent, of the Hindu population of the State. It is said 
that, if men or any other kind of atumals were invariably mated 
early, and if their offspring were always reared with care, their 
numbers would increase in a geometrical ratio, and that in no 
large number of generations they would occupy eVery habitable 
space,, As a matter of fact, the number of inhabitants of most 
countries remains fairly stationary, for there are certain influences 
which neutralize the tendency to increase. I made an investi¬ 
gation into the vital statistics of twenty Pulaya families fn 
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different parts of the State, Of the fifty women belonging to these 
families, I found that t\yo had no children and that the other 
forty-eight .had had 258 children Of these children, seventy had 
died. Of the living children, eighty-one were males, and one hun¬ 
dred and seven females. The proportion of male to female 
children is thus as two to three^ Fever, small-pox, dysentery, 
diarrhoea are the prevailing causes of mortality. There are few 
unmarried Pulayans and very few of the married women have 
no children. The child-bearing age which is between fifteen 
and twenty-five ends between the forty-fifth and fiftieth years. 
No diet is adopted nor any practice followed by Fuiaya w^omen 
to check fertility. They welcome the birth of children as God’s 
gift, and fecundity is esteemed as conducive to increasing the 
numerical strength of the caste. Comparing the population of 
the census return of 1891, (51,251) with that of 1901, the latter 
shows an incmase of 8,589. The Pulaya population has thus 
been increasing in spite of the numerous instances of conversion 
to Christianity. 


The external appearance of these serfs varies very much. 

They are sometimes remarkable for an 
Aj>pear«jice. extreme darkness of complexion, and their 
black co]oux,i which cannot be the effect of exposure, ap¬ 
proaches that of an African; but they are invariably stamped 
with the Hindu features and they do not bear the appearance 
of being a distinct race. The bark (spathe) of the areca palm 
furnishes, in some places, the whole of their clothing which, at 
best, never exceeds a bit of ^th merely sufficient for the purr 
poses of decency. Their hair is allowed to grow wild and forms 
an immense matted and filthy maSs. The Era Cherumans and 
Konga Cherumans are fairer in complexion than the Pulayans 
and Cherumans with their sub-tribes. The Cherumans of the 
northern parts of the State and the Pulayans of the southern 
parts are either of short or medium stature. Their complexion 
is invariably dark, and only rarely dark-brown or reddish brown, 
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The Pulayans^are very quarrelsome among themselves, but 
always unite to oppose the members of other 
Conclusion. castes when disputes arise with them. Closely 
connected with their masters, as they are, they do not appear 
to be equally affectionate and faithful to them. This is per¬ 
haps owing to their being overworked and underfed by their 
masters. They ought to be better housed, better clothed, and 
better fed. If attempts are not made for the improvement of 
their present condition, they will be in course of time lost to 
the Hindu community, as many of them have become and are 
becoming converts to Mahomadanism and Christianity. 



CBAPTER VIr. 


THE VETTUVANS, THE KOODANS, 
AND THE KANAKKANS- 


-:o:- 

I, THE VETTUVANS, 

The Vettuvans, also called Vettuva Pulayans, form the 
lowest sub-tribe among the agrestic serfs of the State, and are 
fotmd in Manakodi, Oorakam, Peringottukara Proyerthy, 
Karumbala, Valanchamudi, Azhikode and Kaipamangalam. 
They numbered 6,849 at the last census, 3,099 being males and 
8,250 females. 

The names ‘Vedan’ and 'Vettuvan’ appear to be derived from 
the same root meaning hunter. There is a caste with the same 
name in the Districts of Selanj, Coimbatore, and Madura. They 
are said to be the descendants of Vedars (huntei’s), who served 
as soldier's under Kongu kings. Tradition says that Kongu 
kings invited Vettuvans from the Chola and Pandya countries 
to assist them against the Keralas. They now call themselves 
Vettuva Vellalans. In Malabar and Cochin they are the degrad¬ 
ed caste of agricultural serfs, sMkaries, and collectors of forest 
produce in the jungles. Whether the members of the caste are 
the descehdants of the people in the Tamil Districts, it is not 
possible to say. 

There are no subdivisions in the caste. It is said there are 
tvi^o endogamous divisions in Malabar called Kiiti miPeringala 
which do not exist in the State. They are endogamous as re¬ 
gards the caste and exogamcus as regards the clan (iaravad)- 
Some of them are named Mantra Taravad, Puthu Taravad, 
Mala Taravad, and Chakkandi Taravad. 
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Marriage within the clan (iaravad) m prohibited, hut is 
permissible between the members of two tara^ 
Marriage custom*. They do not observe the custom of a 

young man marrying the daughter of his maternal uncle. Girls 
are married rarely before, but generally after, puberty. The 
average marriageable, age of a girl is between twelve and fifteen, 
while that of a boy is between sixteen and twenty. The offer of 
betrothal always comes from the boy’s family. When a match 
is approved of by the parents of the bride and bridegroom, the 
necessary negotiations and settlement of the dieiy for the wedding 
are made at the hut of the former in the presence of the 
enangans (middle-men) and relatives on both sides. The bride’s 
money is four rupees and four annas, out of which one rupee six 
annas and six pies is paid on the spot, and the number’ of guests 
from the bridegroom’s side to attend the wedding is also fixed. 
On the morning of the lucky day chosen for the wedding, the 
bridegroom, purified by a bath, and dressed in a neat piece of 
cloth with a second one hanging loosely on his shoulders, and a 
suitable covering for his head, goes to the hut of the bride, ac¬ 
companied by his parents, uncles, relations, and friends, who are 
welcomed and seated on mats in a decorated pandal put up for 
the time being in front of it. At the lucky moment, the bride, 
who is slightly veiled, is taken to the pandal and seated in 
frcfflit of the bridegroom, who ties the tali round her neck. After 
this the guests are treated to a dinner of rice, toddy, etc., and 
then served wdth betel-leaves and nuts. On the same evening or 
the next morning the bridegroom with the bride returns home, 
where also a similar entertainment takes place. At the time of 
his departure,, be has to pay his bride’s maternal uncle and her 
sister each four annas and a half, and to her paternal uncle and 
her sister two annas and a quarter and betel-leaves. This is called 
JcaimafalclcuJcg, and is probably the survival of an old custom of 
the bridegroom’s paying something to each member of tlie bride’s 
iamily as a reward for pemutting her to accompany him. The 
expenses of the bride’s parents in connection with the wedding 
are almost self-supporting; for, the sum of money is raised l^y 
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subscription either in coin or in kind received from the caste- 
men who are invited. The bridegroom's parents have also to 
Spend a similar sum. 

The Vettuvans are generally monogamists; but some have 
two wives. The junior wife who is selected either by the first 
wife or sister has always to obey and respect the senior wife. 
They reside in one and the same hut; but in the event of any 
quarrelling, they are either located separately or one of them is 
turned out, A woman cannot have more than one husband, but 
a widow may marry her brother-in-law or anybody she likes. 

When an unmarried woman becomes pregnant, her parents, 
as soon as they become aware of the fact, inform their local head¬ 
man, Kanakkan or Kuruppan, who convenes a meeting of the 
elderly members of the community, for the pm'pose of summon¬ 
ing the secret lover and prosecuting the necessary enquiries. In 
the event of the confession of the charge, he is asked to marry 
her, The matter does not end there. They go to the local Than- 
dan (head-man among the Izhuvans), and relate to him the in¬ 
cident who, thereupon, gives him water in a vessel (Idndi velloni ). 
She is asked to drink this as well as water mixed with cow- 
dung, and is then made to let flow a few drops of blood from 
her body. After this he says 'dosham theernmC (free from guilt) 
Should the lover however be unwilling to marry her, he is thrash¬ 
ed and. placed under a ban. In case of their being related to each 
other, they are both turned out of caste, and the woman who is 
freed from the guilt may man?y again,. The Thandan and their 
head-man get, for their privileges, four annas out of the fine 
imposed upon them, fom* packets of betel-leaves, eight areca 
nuts, and three tobacco leaves. The balance which then 
remains is spent on toddy and beaten rice for the assem¬ 
bled. It is curious to note that a wife is punished for 
adultery, while the husband is allov/ed to go free. The reason 
is simple, as Diderot says, the tyranny of man has converted the 
possession of woman into property. Divorce is easy with them, 
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and a man can repudiate his mip on the score of some serious mis¬ 
conduct, in which case he can leave her in charge of her pa¬ 
rents and get back the purchase money. The man who next mates 
with her will pay him. The wife also, on some dislike or other, 
may separate herself from her husband, and the children, if young, 
will follow the mother, while grown up children remain with the 
father. 


Among the Vettuvans, the son succeeds to the fJXoperty of 

Inheritance and father. They have even now the rudiments 
village organization, assembly. The village head-man is 

called the Kuruppan or Kanakkan who has a subordinate 
called Kaikkaran. He has the power to call on and pre¬ 
side over a meeting, to enquire into the breaches of caste 
rules, such as theft, adultery, and the like, and to punish offenders 
in accordance with the opinion of the majority. The decisions 
are enforced on pain of loss of caste, fine, and even thrashing. 
The head-man has always a share of the fine and the balance I is 
spent on toddy. They believe in magic, sorcery, and witchcraft, 
PfUian or Parayan is their magician or sorcerer and devil-driver. 


The Vettuvans profess the lower forms of Hinduism. 

Their chief gods are Chevva, Chathan, Karin- 
Reiigxon. kutty, Parakutty, Kappiri, Kandakaranan, and 

also Namburi Thampuran. They give regular offerings to 
them, lest the gods should become angry and cause serious 
calamities to the members of their families. Images of gods 
are made of bell-metal and worshipped in their huts. The 
deceased ancestors are also worshipped as gods, to whom are 
given different kinds of offerings, in which toddy forms an 
indispensable item. 

In Oorakam and its neighbourhood, where the notes Were 
taken, information was obtained, that there was no tree-tapping 
and that toddy brought to them for sale was largely adulterated 
with water and very costly. Their gods were very angry, for 
they were not satisfied with it. They caused fever) dearfnessi 
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and the like. The blind faith in their gods is such, that they 
cannot dispeiwfe with the offerings of toddy. They worship 
K41i also. ‘Kumbhom Bhararu, an important festival celebrated 
in honour of the goddess in the Cranganore temple is observed 
by them. On. the morning of this day, times are played, and 
special songs called Thottampattu are sung in honour of her. 
Sacrifices are offered to the deity very early, and a puja is 
alsp performed for the sword, anklets, and bells, which are 
all placed in front of the deity, and songs are again sung, when 
one of them turns a veliehapad and speaks as if by inspira¬ 
tion. Wearing^ the above ornaments, they go to a temple 
in front of which, and on a mat, they empty out a large quantity 
of paddy, and again play and sing. 

The toeral ceremonies pf Vettuvans are somewhat elabo¬ 
rate. I When \a member of,the caste breathes 

Ptinerftt c^monies. ± 

ms last, his relations, friends, and other cajSte- 
men of the hara (village) are aU informed of the event. Tb^y 
attend and take part in the obsequies. The dead body is 
bathed and dressed in a new piece of cloth. Some gold 
rubbed on a stone in water is poured into his mouth by his sons 
and daughters. Karuvanguha or gurutkwom vanguka is an 
important ceremony performed by his sons and daughters. 
It consists in taking sixteen small bits of plantain leaves with 
some rice on each and placing it on the forehead, neck, chest, 
loins, thighs, hands, legs, feet, etc., and washing the last two and 
collecting the waWr, which is taken by the members junior to 
him in the family. After this, the dead body is placed on the 
bier, which is canied by four persons to the grave. The nearest 
relatives of the family, fotir in.number, called Bhedakkars^ with 
a mmdu tied round their heads, walk jn front of t|ie procession. 
The giuve to ccmtain the dead body la dug and cloth is 
spread to place the corpse on it. It is soon filled in “Wfiti layers 
of earth and stones to keep off dogs and jackals from distm’b- 
ing the dead body. All those who have accompanied the chief 
mourner bathe and return home, while the members of the 
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family fast for the night. The eldest son who is the chief mour¬ 
ner bathes early morning, offers Haepindahali (rice ball.offering) 
to the spirit of the departed, which is continued for fifteen days. 
On th^ seventh day the chief mourner and, the enangan go to the 
graveyard and level the part slightly raised. A piece of stone 
kept near the foot is taken and placed on a leaf. Some toddy, 
arrack, mnd water of the green cocoanut are poured over it as 
offering^. By some magic the spirit is supposisd to be Jiving, in 
it. It is brought home and kept outside the hut in a cocoanut 
Eihfell, containing oil mixed with turmeric, until the pollution is 
over. The pollutjioii W for fifteen days, and on the night of the 
fifteenth they fast. On the morning of the sixteenth all the 
caSte-men of the kara (village), who.are invited, bring with them 
rice, curry stuffs, and toddy. Anointing themselves with oil, 
they all go to bathe after which the enmgan sprinklbs water 
mixed with cow-dung xc show that they are freed from pol¬ 
lution. The stone is also purified by a dip in water and then 
brought home. The members assembled are fed and they 
depart. The chief mourner who has to .perform the deejcsha 
does not shave for a year, bathes in the early morning, and 
offers the bali before going for work. This he continues for a 
year, at the end of which be gets himself shaved and celebrates 
a feast called Masom in honour of the departed. The stone 
representing the image of the departed is placed on a seat in a 
conspicuous part of the hut. An image made of wood or copper 
sometimes takes its place. It is thenceforward worshipped and 
believed to watch over the welfare of the family, * Begular 
offerings are given to it on Karhadakatn ml Tbtticm sanlcran- 
this, Onatrif Vishu, and on the festival day of the local temple. 
For those who have no sons or nephews, the relatives perform 
the ceremony. It is a disgrace and dishonour to the whole 
community to allow a dead body of their caste to be buried by 
a Mahomafian or Christian. Should he have none behind him, 
the caste-men will> by a subscription, give him an honourable 
burial. 
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They eat at the'hsnds of •Brahmans, Sudi^s, Kammalans, 
a^d Jzhhvans, but never anything prepared by 
Seda) autua. ^ Vdan, F^uan, Velaldiaidialavan (barber), Ka- 
nakk^, and lioodan. Tiie castes below them in status are 
IMayan^ Nliiyadi, and Ulfaidan. They consider themselves 
superior to Polaysns,' and are careful not to be polluted by 
them. When Aey iii^roach one another they feel Idiemselves 
pellnted. A Vettuvan who is pplluted by a Nayadi or an Ulladan 
fasts for sevehdays, subsisting on ws>ter, tender cocoanuts, and 
toddy. On the eii^th day he bathes and takes his regular meals, 
lest they believe that their gods become angi^ and disappear, 
As chandalas of the fdains, any distance less than sixty-four 
feet will polhite ihe higher castes. They stand at a distauce of 
twenty-fom; feet from the Kammalans, while Hayadis and Ulla- 
dais stand far h:oin,them. Qwing' to their disabilities and low 
wages, many turn either Christians or Mahomadanai and work for 
wages of two and a half to throe aimas worth of paddy a day. 

11. THE KOODANS. 

In the order of social precedence, the Koodans come next 
to the Kanakkans, and they form a small minority among the 
agricultural labourers found in the northern parts of the State, 
especially in the Talapilli Taluk. At the last census they were 
returned as numbering ninety-nine,—^fifty being nxales and 
forty-nine females. They live in huts similai? to those of the 
other classes of Pulayans. They speak Malayalam and are 
wholly illiterate. 

As among other classes of agrestic serfs, marriage does 
not exist among them. With persons who are 
Mmrriafe cuttiuni. another, all matrimonial 

alliances are avoided, neither do they adopt the custom of 
mating with the daughters of maternal imcles which ob¬ 
tains in some places. G-icIs are married generally aftw 
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puberty, rarely before it. The terms ^martiage*, "vrife*, and 
hu^and* cannot be strictly applied to their conjugal re¬ 
lations, as they resort to samhandham (a free *will union) like 
the Nairs. A Koodan can enter into a aafiibclndham with a 
woman either of his own or of the Pulaya caste/ He has to 
bathe before he returns to his hut, if he should stay with a 
woman of the latter caste for the previous night. This proves 
that he belongs to a caste superior to that of the Pulayans, arid 
the union resembles -that of a Brahman with a Sudra woman. 
Should a woman of the Koodan caste mate with a Pulayan, 
she is at once turned out of caste. A Koodan who wishes to 
enter into a aamhandham with .a woman of his own or of the 
Pulaya caste goes to her hut with ufne or two of his relations 
or friends to recommend him to the parerits of the woman to 
permit him to enter into conjugal relations with their daughter 
i or form kudikooduka. With their permission, ^ther expressed 
or implied, they become a kind of husband and wife and in 
riaost cases the will of the man and the woman is sufficient for 
the union, which is attended with no ceremony nor any ex¬ 
pense. The services of a middle-man, and the ceremony of 
match-making ana all dispensed with. The husband has nothing 
to give bis wife except the paddy which he gets as wages, when 
he goes to her, so as to save her the trouble of feeding him 
then. Working for a master from morning till night, watch¬ 
ing his fields at night, and hardly getting two annas worth of 
paddy to maintain himself, he has no saving by which to pur¬ 
chase a cloth or an omameni for his beloved. The ivoman 
generally stays with her paarents in her hut, and very often her, 
lover comes to her with his wages after the day's hard work 
mi stays with her for the night. Should she wish to accom¬ 
pany him to his hut, she does so with her wages in the evening. 
If a woman who has no open lover becomes pregnant, her 
fault is condoned when she mentions her lover’s name. They 
are then allowed to continue their e^cisting relation. Vkginity 
ia no Qonditipn wli^tcver fo]r tlie foriAation of an^ conjugal 
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union. Thie holds between a man and a woman so long as they 
like each othdr. When they fall out for some reason or other, 
they separate and are at liberty to form new unions. 

TheKoodans are monogamists, and their women are not- 
polyandtous. Adultery is no social sin with them, nor is it. 
regarded with abhorrence, for divorce is very easy. Widows 
may re-rnarry and may even associate with their brothers-in-law» 

The Koodans follow the Marumakkathayam law of inheri- 
inh«rit»n««n<itri.tance though, in fact, they have no property 
b»iorsr«nu*tion. iahcrit except sometimes a sheep or a few 

fowls. The chil^en are the members of the mother's family. 
They have no tribal meeting, but all disputes, cases of theft, 
and .other offences, are settled by their meters, whose decisions 
are final. Culprits are thrashed, but' not fined. They believe 
in magic and sorcery., Mannkns and MahoraadanMoplabs are 
sometimes consulted, and these dupe them. 

They profess the lowet forms of Hinduism, and worship 
Religion. village. deity (Kili), and the spirits of 

their ancestors, whom they mpresent by means 
of stnnes placed on a raised floor under a tree,, and to whom 
boiled rice, parched grain, husk, toddy, plantain fruits, and 
ooooanuts are offered on the Vishu and Qnain festivals and on 
Karkadakam, Thtda/m and Makara BcmkrcMthiis. Oareisalwaya 
taken to have the offerings served separately on leaves, lest .the 
beings reverenced should quarrel with one another and do 
them harm. Shotdd illness such as cholera, small-pox, or- 
fever break out in a family, some fowls with an anna or tr?o, 
are offered to the goddess Bhagavathi in the temple close by, 
as she is believed to be able to save them feoin the impmidiDg 
calamity. 

The Koodans are agricultural labourers and take part in 

Occupation end evciy Mud of work connected ■with affriculture. 

tbctrcoclcl condition. _x • ,, ... ^ 

such as tormng the soil, ploughing, sowing, 

manuring, weeding, transplanting, and th« like; a« soon as 
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the monsoon is over, they work in gardens, turning the soil, 
Watering, and fencing. Thus they work all the year round 
as directed by their masters. They are landless day labourers 
working under a landlord or farmer, from early morning till 
sunset with the exception of an hour or two at midday, for 
a small pittance of ten pies worth of paddy dnring* the months 
of June; July, and August, and one anna eight pies during 
the other months of the year. They get- for the Onetm and 
Visim festivals six' annas worth of paddy, some salt, cocoannt 
oil, and chillies. On the day of the village festival they are 
given presents of cloth by their masters, as also toddy, arrack, 
and the other articles above referred to. They dress them¬ 
selves in their best, ani are treated'to a sumptuous dinner. 
With shouts .of joy .they' attend and take part in the village 
festival. When they fall ill, they are properly looked after 
by their masters, both oh account of their good feelings 
towards them and also of the loss* of work they may have 
to sustain, should they be laid up -for a long time. Wlien- 
ever a landlord or farmer has more men than he can afford to 
.supply with work and wages, he generally lends their services 
to another on (rent) of one rupee eight annas worth 

of paddy a ymv for a and-one rupee two annas for a fe¬ 

male. The new master gives them work and wages, and sends 
them back when their semces are no longer wanted. Should 
a Koodan run away from his master, he is brought back either 
by threats or by mild words; should thi^e fail, there is no remedy 
to force him back. In spite of the abolition of slavery some 
•sixty -years ago, they are in a state of .nominal bondage. In 
fact they live in small huts with insufficient food and with 
nothing but a small mtoidu to dress themselves with, plodding 
on from day to day with no hope of improving their condition. 

As to status, they eat and drink at the hands of all castes 
Social status 6xcept Parayan, Pulayan Ulladan, ,and Nay^^idi, 
and*no other caste edts with them. In some parts 
of the State, they approach the housed of Ijjhuvans, but the)'’ 
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have to keep themselves at a distance of forty-eight feet from 
all the high easte Hindus. They are polluted by Pulayans, 
Nayadis, and Ulladans, who have to stand at some distance 
from them. They may take water from the wells of Moplahs. 
They are their own barbers and washermen, and may approach 
the temples of their village goddess Kili on some special days, 
while at other times they have to stand far away. 

——’(>:« - 

IIL THE KANAKKANS. 

The Kanakkans who are returned at the last census as 

rnwutionofthe elite. include 2,974 males and 2,943 females, 
and are found in Trichur and the southern Ta¬ 
luks of the State. They form one of the important tnbes 
among the agrestic serfs of the State. Though formerly a culti- 
ratihg caste, many are now engaged in boating, fishing, and 
other kinds of labour, and are, perhaps for this reason, superior 
to the rest of the agricultural classes. They speak Malay’alam 
and are wholly illiterate. Their habitS' are settled, and tli€ ir huts 
are similar to those of the poor Izhuvans. 

The meaning of the word ‘Kanakkans’ (accountants), as 
applied to them and the Pulayans, does not throw aifiy light on 
their origin. Thlsy belong to the skive castes, and afe even now 
attached to some landlords in the State. In the Taluks of Tri¬ 
chur, Mukundapuram, and Cranganore, where information was 
obtained about them, it is reported that they are the atiyars 
(slaves) of Chittur Manakkal Nainburipad at Perumanom near 
Trichur, and they owe him a kind of allegiance even now*. 
With a view to ascertain the truth of this,»I went to the Nam- 
hnri landlord, who told me that the members of the caste, not 
only from almost all parts of the State, but also from the Bri¬ 
tish Taluks of Ponnani, Cliowghat and even from Calient, come 
to him with a thirHfntdJcazhchaj that is, a few annas in token of 
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their allegiance. This fact was also confirmed by a Kmatcicanar 
(head-man) at Cranganore, who told me that he and his caste- 
men were the slaves of the same landlord, though on disputes 
connected with the caste, they abide by the decision of the 
local Eaja. In the event of any illness or calamity in the family 
of a Kanahkan, an astrologer (Kaniyan), who is often consulted 
as to the cause and remedy, sometimes reminds the members of 
their negligence regarding their allegiance to the landlord, and 
suggests the advisability of paying respects to him {NamhiJeooru) 
with a few annas. On the eighth day of asterism (Pooymn) in 
Makaram (January-February), these people from various parts 
of the State present themselves in a body, with a few annas each 
to owe their allegiance to him. My informant also mentions the 
following story. *'One of his ancestors chq-nced to pay his 
respects to one of the riders of the State when the residence 
of the royal family was in Cocliin. On arriving near the town, 
the boat capsized in a storm, but was luckily saved by the bra¬ 
very of a few rowers of this caste. The Eaja, who witnessed 
the incident from a window of his palace, admired their valour 
and desired to enlist some Kanakkans inth his service. ” 

There are four endogamous divisions among them, namely, 
Fatunna Kanakkan, the members of which used to work in 
salt pans, Vettuva Kanakkan, Chavala Kanakkan, and Parittu 
Kanakkan. Each of these sub-*castes is further subdivided into 
certain clans (Idriyams) which are exogamouSi Some of them 
are named Vengatti Kiriyam, PdtU Kiriyam, Chera Kiriyam, 
Payingini Kiriyam, and VattekS.ttu Kiriyam. 

Members of the same clan ikiriyam) may not intermarryi 

All the men and women thereof are regarded as 

Marriage customs. , -i i 

brothers and sisters, and as such are notina to 
respect each otter. This custom ^ippears to he a true survival 
of a very ancient organization of exogamic clans with maternal 
filiation. Among thb West races of primitive society, marri¬ 
age within the clan or sub-tribe is regarded as a crime and sin> 
and is visited with severe puni^uneut. Wli®®ver fotms suck 
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illcgdl comiection is outlawed and tracked through the woo(J 
like game and put to death, and'the children born of guch social 
incest are exterminated. It-is on this principle that the marri¬ 
age of a half-sister or of a step-mother is prohibited. This is 
probably a relic of -the custom above refej'red to among the very 
low castes. A young man may marry the daughter of his 
maternal uncle; but this is not perjnissible in some places. 

Both infant and adult marriages take place, and may be cele¬ 
brated by Patunna Kanakkans at any time between the tentli 
and the.thirteenth year of a girl, while the Vettuva Kanakkans 
may celebi*ate it Only after girls attain their puberty. It is never 
determined by courtship, and the parents are solely responsible 
for all such matrimonial alliances. Boys are married between 
sixteen and twenty years of age, As.soon as a young man is 
sufficiently old, his parents look out for a girl afe wife, and when 
she is chosen, the negotiations leading to marriage, are opened by 
the .father of the bridegroom, who, along with his. brother-in-law 
and his‘etm^gan^ goes to the hut of the bride elect, where,.in the 
midst of; relations and friends previously assenibled, the formal 
arrangements are made,, and a-portion of the bride’s money is 
also paid. The auspicious day for the wedding is settled, and 
the number of guests to be invited is also fixed. There is an 
entertainment for those that are assembled. A similar one is 
also held at the hut of the bridegioom elect. These people are 
too poor to consult the local Kaniym (astrologer); but if it be 
discovered that they were bom on the day Of the same constel¬ 
lation, the; match is at once rejected. The KanaJekamr (head¬ 
man) must be duly informed and invited to the wedding. 

On the lucky day chosen for the celebration of the marriage, 
the bridegroom neatly dressed, and with a knife and stylus,— 
probably to symbolise that * he can read .and write-r-set^ put 
from his hut, accompanied by his relatives and Other men of the 
village, to go to the hut of the hnde, whei!e they are vrhloomedan^ 
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seated on'mats in a pandal put up for the occasion. The bride, parti¬ 
ally veiled, is taken to the pandaland seated along with the bride¬ 
groom, to both of whohi a sweet preparation of milk, sugar, and 
a few pieces of plantain fruits, is given to establish the fact 
that they have become husband and wife. There is no tali 
tying then. The guests assembled are treated to a sumptuous 
dinner. As they take leave of the host, each of them pays a few 
annas to meet the expenses of the ceremony. The bridegroom, 
with the bride and those who have accompanied him, then 
returns to his hut, where also the same ceremonies are gone 
through, and the guests well fed. The bridegroom and the 
bride are seated together and the sweet preparation is given, 
after which the parents and the maternal uncle of the former, 
touching the heads of both, say ^my son’, ^my daughter*, *my 
nephew’, 'my niece’, meaning that the bride has become a mem¬ 
ber of their family along with her husband. They throw some 
rice on the heads of the couple in token of their blessings. 
After this, the couple live together as husband and wife. 

In some places marriage is performed by proxy. As there 
IS no tali tying, the bridegroom’s sister or somebody else goes 
to take the bride to his hut. Her price is only one rupee and 
two annas. A young Vettuva 'Kanakkan, however, cannot marry 
by proxy, nor can the tall tying ceremony be dispensed 'ivith 
in his case; but the ceremonies connected with the marriage 
are similar to those already described. 

The customs connected with pregnancy^ childbirth, and 
naming are jUst the same as those descril:>od in my account of 
the Pulayans. The names in common use among maJes, aare 
Manikkan, lEttikorm, Ettisankaran, and Yelu, and amemg 
- females, Ettxili, Kili, Kotha, Valli, and Neeli. Children are of¬ 
ten-palled by pet names. Grown up men use a surname, which 
is generally the ilame of their father. Very often their house 
name sdiso is attached to this. 
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Neither polygamy nor polyandry prevails among the Ka- 
nakkans. A man may marry his sister-indaw after the death of 
his wifoi so also may a woman'enter into conjugal relations with 
her brother-in-law; or she can, with the consent of her parents, 
marry anybody she likes. Grown up children live with theix* 
paternal uncles. The formalities connebted with the marriage 
are the same as those detailed above, but the marriage is never 
celebrated on a grand scale. The instances connected with 
adultery and other misconduct are dealt with as among the 
Vettuvans. If a woman has abandoned herself to the wishes of 
a member of the lower caste, she is put out of caste, and becomes 
a Christian or Mahomadan. 

Among the Kanakkans the sons succeed to the property 
laheritance and 0^ fathers. The institution of the tribal 
trn>ai assembly. enquiry exists among them in a rudimentary 

form. The head-man who is called the Kanahkmar presides over 
the meeting of the caste-men on occasions of marriage, death, 
and caste disputes. His privileges are embodied in a Theet- 
tooram (Eoyal order) given to a member of the caste. A tran¬ 
slation of it is given here. “ He may preside at the marriage, 
funeral, and other ceremonies of his caste-men and obtain a 
srixall fee as remuneration for liis service. He may use a stick, 
a stylus, and a knife lined with gold. He may wear a W'hite coat, 
turban, ear-rings, and use an umbrella. He may also construct 
a shed with six posts for marriage ceremonies. He has to pay 
a tax of ten annas to the Sirl^\'' All minor offences, stich as 
petty thefts and quarrels, are SeaJt with by the head-man and 
the punishments inflicted by him. Chittur Manakkal Nam- 
buripad in the Talapilli Taluk, the Cranganore Eaja in the 
Cranganore Taluk, and His Highness the Maharaja exercise 
absolute powers in the settlement of disputes connected with 
this and other castes. 

Magic, sorcery, and witchcraft are believed in; but persons 
who know and practise the art are very rare among, them. 
They go to a Panan, Yelan, or Parayan whenever they require 
bis service*. 
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In matters of reiigious worship, the Kanakkans follow the 
Religion, higher castes. They profess Hinduism and 

worship Siva, Vishnu, Ganapathi, andSubra- 
mania. Mookkan, Ch&.than, Kandakaranan, and the spirits of 
their ancestors are also adored. Chdthan cannot be worshipped 
in Cranganore, for he is opposed to the local deity. Wooden 
or brass images of their ancestors are kept in their huts, to 
whom regular sacrifices are offered on Karicadahams Thilam, 
and Makara sankrantHs. In their compounds is often seen 
a raised floor beneath a tree/, on which are placed a few stones 
representing the images of the demons whom they greatly 
fear and respect, and to whom sacrifices are offered on leaves 
separately. Vettuva Kanakkans do homage to Kappiri and 
Veerabhadran also. 


Occupation. 


At present their chief occupations are net-fi^shing in sum¬ 
mer in the back-waters, lumbering, boating, 
pumping out water from paddy fields by water- 
wheels, and all kinds of agricultural labour. At one time they 
were solely engaged in the manufacture of salt from the back¬ 
waters in the State. Women occupy themselves in coir making 
and agricultural labour. The Vettuva Kanakkans are engaged 
in cocoanut cultivation and making lime out of shells. They 
are very skillful in climbing cocoanut trees to x>hick cocoanuts. 
They gather bamboo and do ploughing and agricultural labour. 

The lumbering operations referred to above include not 
only cutting timber but floating it down the flooded rivers in 
the rainy season. Large bamboo rafts are made, on each side 
of whicli blocks of timber are provided with holes, through 
which a piece of wood or bamboo is passed transversely and is 
firmly tied by strong ropes to the bamboo rafts. The whole is 
then floated on water and rowed to Cochin and other localities 
on the river or back-water side. In the felling and floating of 
timber, men^s wages range from five to six annas a day, and in 
agricultural labour, men get two to three annas worth of paddy, 
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while women three-fourths of this pittance. The imple, 
ments in common use among the Kanakkans are boat, paddle, 
net, rudder, knife, sickle; and axe. 

They accept food prepared by the members of the higher 
. . , castes as also of Kammalans, Izhuvans, and of 

Social status. 

Moplahs; but- they have strong objections to 
eatisg at the hands of Veluthedan (washerman), Velakka- 
thalavan (barber), Pahan, Velan, and Kaniyan. The touch of 
the Kauakkans pollute Izhuvans, but Pulayans, Ulladans, and 
Nayadis have to stand far away-from them. They have to keep 
themselves at a distance of forty-eight feet from the high caste 
Hindus ^nd pollute Kammalans and V41ans within a short dis¬ 
tance. They cannot approach the temples of the higher castes; 
but, in the rural parts^ they take part in the temple festivals. 
In Granganore, they can come as far as ImJtikkallv, a stone 
outside the temple at a short distance from it, on which fowls 
are offered hy the low caste people. 
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The name ' PulluYan’ is fancifully .derived from jpulki^ a 
hawk. The reason is that the Pulluvan is clever 
ofthec«ste. remedying the disorders, which pregnant 

women and babies suffer from', the supposed evil influence of 
these birds. They are a set of herbalists, and the following tradi¬ 
tion is current among them. When the great Khandava forest 
was in conflagration, the snakes therein were all destroyed in 
the flames, but a largo five hooded serpent, half burnt and half 
scalded, flew in the agony of death, and chanced to fall down in 
a part of what is called Kuttanad. Local men point out the 
sites of modern Alleppy. Two women who w;ere at the time on 
their way to take water from a well .close by, were r^uested.'by 
the serpent to pour seven pots of water on his body, probably to 
mitigate the pains of his burning sensation, and, also to turn the 
pot sidewise for him to get in. His request was complied with, 
and the seqjent got in, but would not go out in spite of their 
repeated entreati4. He then desired one of them to take him 
home and have him located in a room on the western part of 
the house; she refused to do so, being afraid of the serpent, when 
she was advised to cover the month of the pot witli a piece of cloth, 
and she did as desired. The room in which he was located was 
ordered to be closed for a w'eek. Her husband, who was ignor¬ 
ant of the fact, tried to open the door, but could not do so, except 
by Ax^rtlrig the utmost strength, He entered the room and 
foimd to Ma surprise an ant-hill, with a passage for the snake 
to go out. ■ He disturbed his residence, when the snake came 
out and bit him and he died instantly. His wife burst into 
loud lamentations and found that she could not maintain herself 
in future. The serpent nevertheless consoled her, and de%used 
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a plan by which she could suppoii; herself without difficulty. 
It was that she should goto ^very house and say 'dhana vishavi 
(give me alms and be saved from snake poison)/ and that on 
hearing this, the inmates of the house would give her alms, by 
which she was enabled to maintain herself. Thus the snakes 
were causing annoyances in the houses of people, which, when 
known, were remedied by the entertainment of these people. 
Hence when a Pulluvan and Pulluvathi (Pulluvan’s wife) go 
for alms to a house w’ith their puUuvahidam (a pot which 
serves as a friction drum), they are asked to sing, and are then 
given alms. 

Amongst them when a girl attains her maturity, she is not 
located in a separate building put up for the 
Puberty cuitoma. jg allowed to remain in a separate 

room. On the seventh morning, she is anointed by seven young 
women who give offerings to the demons if she is possessed of 
them, and then bathed. The offerings consist of the bark of a 
plantain tree made in the form of a triangle, on which small bits 
of tender cocoanut leaves and lighted candles are fixed. This is 
V9uved round her face several times, and floated away on the 
water as she bathes. This is believed to have the power of 
relieving the girl ftrom the influence of demons. She is taken 
home after her bath, and her friends and relations ' are invited 
and fed according to the means of her parents. In the event 
of her marriage taking place before pubm'ty, she would be going 
to the hut of her husband and staying there for a few days 
every now and then. If she attains her maturity during her 
stay there, the parents of the girl attenci the ceremony in the 
bridegroom’s hut, and pay nine annas for the expense. This 
custom is in vogue among the Izhuvans also. 

A Pulluvan may marry the daugliter of his maternal uncle. 

In certain parts of the Valluvanad Taluk, 
Marriage customs, jg between the members of 

the same family. In Palghat, memliers of tlie caste in the 
same village intermarry, and have peculiar prejudices agaiiist 
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contracting matrimonial alliances among the caste-men of 
different localities. 

Both infant and adult marriages take place among the 
Pulluvans. l^he first is the Thalikettiikahjanom (tali tying 
ceremony) which, as among the Nairs and the Izhuvans, is per¬ 
formed during tlie seventh, ninth, cleTcnth, or tliirteenth year 
of a girl. Ill some places, some who are too xioor to jierform it 
conveniently put it off. 

The caste-men are very poor, and as such their ceremonies 
connected with the Thalikettukedyanom are very simple. An 
auspicious day is chosen for the performance of the ceremony, 
when the father of the girl invites his nephew or some relation 
of his, in the absence of whom, any other boy of twelve or 
thirteen years of age, who is asked to pass the tali (conjugal collar) 
round the neck of the girl. The ipseudo bridegroom, after the 
conclusion of the ceremony, stays in the hut of the bride for- 
four days, and on the fourth morning, they bathe and go to the 
nearest temple to worship the (deities. They both take their 
meals, after which comes the divorce from this fictitious connec 
tion. ThisiscoMed-acharamkodukkaL The bridegroom receives 
the present of a mundu and a few annas for this ephemeral union, 
and is no longer the husband of the girl. It is the father of the 
girl that provides her with the tali and the cloth on the cere¬ 
monial day. The parents are not subject to any penalty if this 
is either put off or not performed. Many fail to celebrate it. 

It is not the duty of the father to find out a suitable bride¬ 
groom for his daughter. The bride is selected for a young man 
by his parents. As in all other castes, the parents of the boys 
and girls arrange marriages with absolute atithority and with¬ 
out consulting the parties interested. The prelirninaries are 
shortly debated and settled between them in the presence of an 
enangan on each side, who acts the part of a middie-man. The 
tali and the wedding dress are brought by the parents of the 
bridegroom. On the day fixed, at the auspicious hour the 
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bridegroom, purifying himself by a batli and neatly dressed, 
arrives with his relations and friends at the booth prepared for 
the occasion, and there they arc well received. The bride, 
dressed in new garments, is takeii to the pandal, and the tali 
tying ceremony is performed. Then follows the feast, after 
which they chew betel. Each of the guests puts on a metal 
plate a few anna« varying from four to eight, as he takes leave 
of the host. This is called the poU or subscription, which is 
intended to defray the expenses of the ceremony. The bride¬ 
groom with liis bride departs to his own hut soon after. Usu¬ 
ally a member from the luit of the bride accompanies the girl. 
The newly married couple stays thei’e for three days, after 
wdiich they are invited back to the hut of the bride. Thencc- 
fonvard they live together as husband and wife. 

Among the Pulluvaus, a man cannot have more than one 
wife, nor can a WTunaii allow herself to conjugal servitude to 
more than one. Should her husband die, she can join in the 
bonds of wedlock wdth any of his younger brothers. 

When R woman is pregnant, a ceremony, called Puliyoona, 
Pre nan and performed 111 her husband's hiit during the 
seventh month, after wdiich she is alloived to 
accompany her parents, When she takes leave of her mother- 
in-law, she obtains from her as present, a JcacJia^ called cnathuni 
(a piece of cloth), and a plate to be used at meals. Delivery 
takes place in her own house. The news of a male or a female 
issue is carried to the house of her husband by her enangnn, who 
receives four annas seven pies for his services. In Palghat, the 
sisters of the liridegroom or other women related to him present 
the woman in confinement with two pieces of cloth on the 
seventh day for wearing after pollution, which lasts for fifteen 
days though she bathes on the seventh day. On the .sixteenth 
morning she again bathes and the emngan's wife sprinkles 
water mixed with cow-dung to cleanse her from pollution and 
gets eight annas for her services. There is also a feast that day. 
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A Puhuvan can repudiate his wife for adultery, sterility, 
Adultery *nd immodesty, disobedience or loquacity. He must 
*‘^^®*‘®** in that case leave her in charge of her parents, 

explaining to them the circumstances under which be has been 
forced to do so They may also separate by mutual agiecment, 
the children sometimes following the mother and sometimes 
the father. Though the man has always the right of repudia¬ 
tion or divorce, very often, the reciprocal right also exists. 
There is a curipus custom to be noticed in this connection. 
Should the parents have no objection to their daughters being 
divorced, they give the husband a piece of cloth. The custom 
is called murikoduhkuka, which means that the cloth he has 
given is returned, and that the divorce has been effected Should 
he have children, it is not at once allow'ed. 


It is said that in former times they had legitimate or illicit 
intercourse with their sis lei's. I enquired about this in half a 
dozen places, and was assured that the custom does not exist 
at present. When they are questioned on this, they emphati¬ 
cally deny it. In the event of a like incident in another caste, 
the members thereof contemptuously ask, Ish© a Pulluvan?” 
This bears testimony to the fact, that this open or clandestine 
connection must have sometime or other existed among them. 


They follow the Makkathayam law of inheritance. They 

inheriuncc and nothing worth calling property except 

caste assembly. perhaps their siuall thatchodJiuts with a few 

earthen vessels, and they are destined to hve upon the ehiarifcy 
of others. There is therefore nothing to be said with regard to 
the question of inheritance. They have th^r caste assemblies 
(parishas), which adjudicate upon adultery, theft, and like offen* 
ces. The members, called parishakkarf afe the principal ones 
of the thirty-one families, who settle disputes aud decide on the 
fine or other punishment to be inflicted. 


Pulluvans fully believe in magic and sorcery. Every kind 


Magic and aorcery. 


of sickness is attributed to the influence of some 
demon, the remedy for which lies very rtucli in 
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the power of a magician or a sorcerer. In some cases the vil¬ 
lage astrologer fe consulted, who, with his calculations, may 
rightly divine the cause of the illness. Among these people an 
astrologer can easily draw his conclusions from the particulars 
of the circumstances explained to him. He soon suggests that 
the disease or‘the calamity may have been due to the provoca¬ 
tion of their family or other gods, to whom sacrifices or offerings 
may not have been given in time. Under such circumstances 
a felichajpad or an oracle, who may be one of their own family, 
or somebody not connected with it is consulted. Bathing and 
dressing himself in a new piece of cloth, he enters on the scene 
with a sword in hand and his tegs girt with small bells, and stands 
in front of the deity in pious contemplation. After a short time, 
he advances with short steps, and rolling his eyes, he makes a 
few frantic cuts on his forehead. He is already in convulsive 
shiver, and wwks hiipself up to a state of inspiration, and in 
this state, he utters certain disjointed sentences which are be¬ 
lieved to be the words of their gods. Believing them to be the 
means of remedy or relieving themselves from the besetting 
calamities, they reverentially bow before the velichapad and act 
as commanded' by him. 

When women, pregnant or otherwise, or even children 
walk alone during midday, they are supposed to be possessed of 
any or all of the following demons, w., Yakshi, Gandharvan, 
Kappiri, which are treated as beings of adoration, but not wor- 
^pped regularily. Fever, want of milk in a woman’s breast, 
and bloodlesshess are all ascribed to the malicious influence of 
these demons. Under such circumstances, the woman frequ¬ 
ently falls in convulsive fits. A magician is sent for, and he, 
by his mantrams and magic songs, controls and gratifies the 
demons with suitable offerings, and then commands them to 
depart by oath and to extort a promise that they would never 
again enter her body. In some cases, when the demons are so 
obstinate in making their demands in regard to offerings as not 
to leave her, a wooden figure or image is made and the tuft 
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of a woman's hair is tied round its head. The figure is fixed 
to a tree, and nails are driven through the neck and breast, 
when the demons are supposed to have left her. If men or 
children are under the influence of these demons, nciere sacrifices 
will satisfy the purpose. In this connection it must be said 
that there are magicians among all the castes in Malabar. The 
lower the caste, the greater is the belief in the potency of 
their influence. 

A man, who Wishes to have the demon brought .under his 
control, must bathe early morning for forty-one days, cook for 
himself, and be under a kind of religious vow. He should have 
no association with his wife during the period and be free from 
pollution of any kind.. Every night after ten o' clock, he should 
bathe in a tank or river and stand stark naked in water up to his 
loins, offering his prayers to the deity, whom he wishes to get 
under his control The substance of his prayers is this: ** I offer 
thee my prayers, so that thou inayest bless m'e with what I 
want." Thus, vith his mind fully centred on the deity, he 
should mutter them 101, 1,001, 10,001 times during the period, 
Should he continue to do so for forty-one days, mth firm 
resolution, in spite of all obstacles and intimidation from them, 
the deity would be pleased to grant him the boon. He would 
even present himself in person whenever he is thought of. To 
achieve this, it would be better for him to have a training and 
guidance from a guru (preceptor) in which case, he should 
proceed to act with permission. If the directions given to him 
are not pr6peijly fpllowed, the results of his labour are supposed 
to drive him mad. 

With no education and association witli higher castes, they 
Religion profess the lower forms of Hinduism, worship¬ 

ping the deities of the Brahmanic temples from 
a distance. They have also crude ideas of religion and believe 
in spirits of all sorts and sizes. They adore the following deities, 
namely, Velayudhan, Ayyappan, Rahu, Muni, and the demons, 
Chithan, Mookkan^ Kandakaranan, Karinkutty, Theekutty, 
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Pai*akkutty, Kappiri, and Kalladimuttan. All these deities 
are never located in any componnd; biit a few stones represent¬ 
ing some of them are often seen beneath a tree, on a floor 
slightly raised. Eahu is worshipped on Sundays, Tuesdays^ 
and Fridays before they go for alms* Muni is a well ihten- 
tioned deity, to whom they contribute once a year offerings of 
boiled rice, parched rice, plantains, and cocoamits, which are 
distributed among those present on the occasion. The offerings 
to Mookkan, Karinkutty, and other demoniacal gods are gener¬ 
ally given according to the means at the disposal of those who 
do the pvjas, and very often they pei'form the pujas at night. 
A padmayn (floral diagram) is drawn on the floor w’ith nine divi¬ 
sions marked by rice flour, on each of which are placed pieces of 
green cocoanut leaves and some cotton wicks dipped in cocoa- 
nut oil and lighted Camphor and frankincense are burned to 
add to the solemnity of the occasion. Besides sheep and fowls, 
parched rice, boiled beans, jaggery, husk, eaiijhen cake, toddy, 
and plantains are offered. If sheep has to be sacrificed, boiled 
rice is offered at twelve o’clock. The sheep is brought in front 
and water is eprinlded on its head before it is killed. If the sheep 
shakes its head, so as to be free from water, it is a good omen. 

On all new moon days, and on Karkadakam and Tlndavi 
8anlcrmthi$, offerings are given to thh souls of the departed. 
They consist of mutton, fowls, toddy^ and other preparations, 
which are served on' a large plantain leaf. They prostrate 
themselves before them and offer prayers by saying, Ye dead 
alicestors, w*e offer what we can afford. May ye take them and 
be pleased to protect us.” On the night previous to the new 
moon, the man, who has to give offerings, bathes and cooks for 
himself, and on the new moon day he bathes and offers rice 
balls to the spirits of the departed. Any slight dereliction or 
even indifference in regfard to the sacrificial service is attended 
with great domestic calamities. The Pulluvans fully believe, 
that so long as they approach them by their worship and offer¬ 
ings, their desires are gratified. Tliey court their favoui* at 
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times by promising more sacrifices, if they will help them either 
in the achievement of their object or in the destractioii of their 
enemies. Sometimes they do their piijas on a large scale, 
pmying for defence against their enemies when they try to 
harm them, and at other times they pray in secret. They also 
consult velichapads as to the results of their undertaking. They 
resort to a curious method of calculating, beforehatid, the re¬ 
sult of a project in which they are engaged, by piously iilacing 
before their gods two bouquets of flowers, one red and the other 
white, and having otie of them taken by a child with his eyes 
closed. The white one predicts happy results, and the other 
quite the reverse. 

Their original occupation is to, go for alms to the houses of 
the members of other castes, especially the Nairs, 
Occupation. Izliuvans, and Kammalans. When a Pulluvan 

goes for it, he takes his pulluimhidainytmd n,womtin (either his 
wife or somebody else) accompanies him. They also preside at the 
ceremony of Pambin thulIaL A pandal supported by four poles 
driven to the ground is put up for the piirjiose, and the tops of 
these poles are connected with a network of strings, over wdiicli a 
silk or a red cloth is spread to form a temporary canopy, 
'J^his pandal is well decorated, and the'floor below the pandal is 
slightly msed and smoothed. A hideous figure of the size of a big 
serpent is drawn with rice flour, turmeric (Ciu’cuma longa), knvva 
(Curcuma augusti/olia), powdered charcoal, and another kind of 
green powder. These five powders are essential, for their colours 
are visible on the nects of serpents. Home rice is scattered on 
the floor and on the sides, and ripe aud green cocoanuts 
arc placed on a small quantity of rice and .paddy on each 
side. A pu/afor Ganapathi is performed to see that the 'wliolc 
ceremony terminates well. A good ^^^1 of frankincense ia 
burned, an^ a lamp is placed on a plate to add to the purity, 
sanctity, and solemnity of the occasion. The members of the 
house come round the decorated pandal as a token of reverence 
and take their seats close by. It often happens that th^ mem¬ 
bers of several neighbouring families take part in the ceremony. 
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The women, f,rom whom devils have to be cast out, bathe and 
take their seats on the western side, each with a flower pod of 
the areca palm, llie Pulluvan, wdth his wife or daughter begins 
his shrill musical tunes (on serpents), vocal and instrumental, 
alternately. As they sing, the young female members, aheady 
sanctified by bath and seated there, appear to be influenced by 
the modulation of the tunes and the smell of the perfumes. 
They gradually move their heads in a circle, which soon quickens, 
and the long locks of hair are soon let loose- These movements 
appear to keep tiine with the Pulluvan’s music. In their uneon- 
scious state, they beat upon the floor and wipe off the figure drawn, 
and the anthers all fall to the ground. As soon as this is done, 
they go to a serpent grove close by, where there may be a few 
stone-images of serpents before which they prostrate themselves. 
They now recover their consciousness, and take milk, water of 
the green cocoanut, and plantain fruits, and fast for the night; 
then the Pulluvan tenninates his songs, and the ceremeny is 
over. This is also called kalam kottaL They are uot able to 
maintain themselves and their families by the hereditary profes¬ 
sion of their caste, and therefore go for all kinds of day labour, 
vU.f sowing, ploughing, reaping, fencing, cutting timber, and get 
the daily wages of four to five annas either in kind or coin. 
There are neither landlords, tenure-holders nor occupancy 
ryots among them. They are mere? landless day-labourers living 
in the huts of their own build on tbe waste lands of some 
landlord, for which they pay a nominai ground rent. 

They have no objection to take anything prepared by the 
Brahmans, Kairs, KamlnalanB, and Izhuvans, 
** ^ ' but will never eat anything prepared by Man- 
nans and Kaniyans, In point of pollution, they are more like 
Izhuvans. They pollute carpenters and Izhuvans by touch, 
but are polluted by Cherumans, Pulayans, Parayans, XJllidans, 
and others. Their approach to within thirty feet pollutes 
Brahmans, Ksbatriyas, and Sudras. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE VELA NS. 


The Velanf? of Cochin, like the Pdnans, are a caatc of devil- 
dancers, sorcerers, and quack doctors, and are, in the northern 
parts of the State, called Perumannans * or Manndns (washer¬ 
men). They numbered 8,239 in the last census, 4,009 being 
males, 4,230 females. The Velans and the Manning differ slight¬ 
ly in their customs ond manners, and in some places they 
neither interdine nor intermarry, while in others they interdine 
but do not intermarry. 

Th^re are no sub-castes - among the Velans, who, in Er- 
nakulam, Cochin, and other places, are said to belong to tne 
following eiglit (endogamous septs), namely, Paia Dlam 

Attipaffi Illam, Thdmarasseri Illam, Panankat Illam, and Thali 
Illam. Similar illam division exists among the Perumannans 
of the Trichur Taluk. They are Thachampalli Illam, Era- 
mangalath Illam, Cherusseri Illam, and Purathikdd Illam. In 
the same Taluk, the name of the place in which they live is 
also prefixed to their names. The Perumannans of the Chittur 
Taluk have no knowledge of this illam division existing among 

1. My informant, a Parumannan at Trichur, told me that their oaste-meTi 
south of the Karuvannur bridge, about ten miles south of Triohur, are ealltd 
Velans, and that they neither interdine nor intermarry, because they give maftn 
(a washed cloth) to carpenters to be free from poUuuion. Tl^e Mannami who give 
the mafht to Izhuvans do not give it to Kammalans who are superior to them in 
social status, lam not furnished with any satisfactory explanation for the ob¬ 
servance of this custom. 

2. In the Trichur Taluki the hfannans are said to belong to the following 
four subdivisions, namely, 

(I) Perumatmans—washermen for Brahmans, Naira, and Xahuvani. 

^2) Thachan Hannans—washermen for Kammalans. 

(3) Theenda Mannans—washermen lor the fishing castes, 

(4) Pannekkadau, 
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them. These subdivisions which are not found in other places 
do not appear to be real exogamous. divisions. Similar divisions 
are also noticed among the I^toans. 

The following ingenious 'story is given n^e . regarding the 
^ origin of the Velans and Mann^ns. Once w’hen 
god Parameswara and his wife Parvathi were 
amusing themselves, the latter chanced to make an elephant 
with earth which was accidentally trodden upon by the former, 
whence arose a man who stood bow’ing befoj*e them. Ho was 
called the Mannan, because he came out of miin (earth), and to 
him %vas assigned his present occupation. This tradition is 
referred to in the songs whicli they sing on the fourth day of a 
gjrFs first menses, w^hen she takes a ceremonial bath to be 
free from pollution. 

The Velans are found all over the southern parts of the 
, State like their brethren in tne northern 

parts, and the former live in thatched huts in 
cocoanut gardens, while the Manndns occupy similar dwellings 
in small compounds either of their owm or of some landlords 
whose tenants they may be. They are very poor and have no 
furniture of any kind except a few coarse mats, on which they 
sleep, and one or two.wooden planks to sit on.- Their utensils 
are earthen, but a few enamelled dishes and tumblers vrere 
seen in some of the huts examined by me. 

When a girl attains her puberty she is at once bathed and 
located in a room tof the hut. The period of 
Puberty cuitomt. seclusion is foui' dajs, during which she 

is in a state of pollution. On the morning of the fourth day, 
she is seated in a pandal put up in front of the hut, and made 
to hold in her hand a leafy vessel filled with rice, a few annas* 
and a lighted wick, when a few of their, caste-men sing songs 
connected with puberty till as late as one or two o’clock, and 
then the girl is bathed. After this, the caste-men and women, 
who are invited, are feasted along with the girl, who is neatly 
dressed and adorned in her best. Again the girl takes her seafj 
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in the pandal and the tunes begin, and are continued till 
seven or eight next morning, when the ceremony comes 
to an end. The songsters are remunerated with one rupee 
eight annas worth of paddy, turenty-eight cocoanuts, thirteen 
annas and four pies, and two pieces of cloth. The songs are ki 
some families postponed to the sixteenth day of the girl’s 
marriage. Very poor people dispense with them altogether. 

The trftQslttion of one of the songs is given here. “One day a girl and her 
friends were playing merrily on the banks of a river, when one of them noticed 
some blood on her dress. They took her home, and her parents believed it to 
have been caused by some wound, but on enquiry knew than their daughter was 
in her menses. The daughter asked her mother as to what she did with the 
cloth she wore during her mennes, when she was told that the bathed and came 
home, leaving it on a branch of a mango tree. On further enquiry she knew 
that goddess Ganga purified heraelf by a bath, leaving her cloth in the river; 
that goddess Earth buried it in earth; and that Panchali returned home after a 
bath, leaving her dress-on one of the branches of a banyan tree. Unwilling to 
lose her dress, the girl went to the god Parameswara and implored his aid to get 
somebody to have her cloth washed, when, muttering a mantraw, bo sprinkled 
seme water, a few drops of which went up and became itars, and from a few 
more which fell on the leaves of a banyan tree, there came out a man, to whom 
was assi|^ed the task of washing the cloths of the women in their courses, wear¬ 
ing which alone, the women are purifi^ by a bath.” 

Among tke Velaus of the south and the Mannans of the 
north, girls are married sometimes when they 

Marriage customs. ■, i ji 

are grown up, and sometimes when they ai‘e 
still infants. As amongst the Panans and Vilkurups, the tali 
tying ceremony for girls of nine, eleven, or twelve years of age 
is indispensable, the neglect of this ceremony being punishable 
by excommunication. The formalities connected with it are 
the same as those described in my account of othel* castes. 

Both infant and adult marriages are allowed and practised. 
When a young man of the Velan caste has attained tlie mann- 
ageabie age^ his father and maternal uncle select a suitable girl 
as wife, after proper examination into the agreement of their 
horoscopes. The preliminaries are arranged in the hut of the 
girl, and a portion of the bride’s price (four rupees and a quarter) 
is also paid at the time. The auspicious day for the wedding 
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is fixed, and the nnlnber of guests that should attend it is also 
determined. The wedding is celebrated in the girl’s hut, in 
front of which a shed is put up. The ceremony generally takes 
place during the night.- A few hours before it, the bridegroom 
and his party arrive at the bride’s hut, where they ai?e V^elcom- 
ed and seated on mats spread on the floor in the pandal. At 
the auspicious hour, when the relatives on both sides and 
the caste-men are assembled, the bridegroom’s enavtgan hands 
over a metal plate containing thc wedding suit, the bride’s price, 
and a few packets of betel-teaves and nuts to the bride’s mangan^ 
who takes everything except the cloth to be given to the bride’s 
mother and returns the plate. The bridegroom’s sister dresses 
the bride in the new cloth, and takes her to the pandal to 
seat her along with the bridegroom and to serve one or two 
spoopfuls of milk and a few pieces of plantain fruits, when the 
bride is formally declared to be the wife of the young man and a 
member of his family, which is the binding portion of the, cere¬ 
mony. The guests assembled are treated to a feast, after which 
they are served with betel-leaves, nuts, and tobacco. The rest 
of the night is spent in merry song and dancing. The next 
morning the bride’s. party is treated to a rice kanji at eight 
o’ clock, and to a sumptuous meal at twelve o’ clock, after which 
they return to the bridegroom’s hut accompanied by the bride, 
her parents, and relations, all of whom receive a similar welcome. 
The formalities are gone through here also, and the bride’s 
party is feasted. On the fourth morning, the married couple 
bathe and dress themselves neatly to worship the deity ip the 
local temple. After dinner, they go to the bride’s hut, where 
they spend a week or two, after which the bridegroom returns 
to his own hut with his wife. The marriage is formally over. 
It is now that the bride receives a few ornaments, a metal dish 
for use at meals, a lamp, and a few metallic utensils whiqb vary 
according to the circumstances of her parents. Thenceforward^ 
the husband and wife live with the parents of the former in 
their family. The marriage expenses. in the bride’s family 
amount to about fifty or sixty rupees, while for the bridegroom, 
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they come to a little less. The chief item of expeiiditijre in 
both the families is the feeding. 

Among the Mannans of the northern parts of the State, the 
following marriage customs are found to prevail. The bride¬ 
groom's father, his maternal uncle, euangan, aiid the third man 
or middle-man conjointly select the girl after ascertaining the 
agreement of horoscopes. The preliminaries are amnged as 
before, and the day for the wedding is also detei^ined. Just at 
the auspicious moment on the wedding day, when the relatives 
on both sides and the caste-inen are assembled in the shed in 
front of the bride’s hut, the bridegroom’s father takes up a 
metal plate containing the wedding dress, the bride’s price 
(three rupees six annas), and a few packets of betel-leaves, nuts, 
and tobacco, and gives it to the bride’s parents, after first 
repeating sentences of which the following is the substance. 

“ A lighted lamp is placed in the shed. Four mats are spread 
round it in the direction of east, west, north, and south. A 
metallic plate containing some lice, flowers, and betel-leaves 
is placed in front of the lamp, and the elderly members of the 
caste and the relatives on both sides are assembled. According 
to the traditional custom of the caste, the j^oung man’s father, ’ 
maternal uncle, eriangan, and the third or middle-man conjointly i 
selected the girl after sn-tisfying themselves as to the due agree¬ 
ment of horoscopes and ascertaining the illams and kiriyam on 
both sides. They have negotiated for the girl, and settled the 
day on which the marriage is to take place. In token of this, 
they have eaten with the bride’s family. The claims of the girl 
for’two pieces of cloth for Onaniy nine annas for Thirmcathim . 
(a festival in Dhanu, /. e., December-Januaiy) and Yishu (first 
of Medanli L <?., about the twelfth of Apiil) are satisfied, and she 
has been taken by the young man to the village festival. They 
have now come for the celebration of the wedding. There have 
been times when he has heard of twenty-eight rupees eight 
annas as the price of the bride, and has seen fourteen rupees 
six annas as the price of the same, but it is now six rupees. It 
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thus Awies^ and may be inci-eased or diminished according to 
the will, pleasure, and means of the parties. With one rupee 
two annas as the price of the bride and two rupees four annas 
for ornaments, and with the packets of betel-leaves, nuts, and 
the wedding dress in a metal plate, *May I, ye elderly members, 
give it to the girl's parents? ’ ‘‘Shall I,” answers the girl’s father* 
“accept it? Eeceiving it, the father givesit to his brother-in-law 
who gives it to the mangan and he takes everything in it except 
the wedding suit, which he hands over to the bridegroom’s 
enangaw* The latter gives it to the bridegroom’s sister, to have 
the bride dressed in it. The other portions of the ceremony are 
the same as those described above. 

In Pal ghat and the Chittur Taluk of the State, a short 
declaration is made to the following effect, “According to the 
customary traditions of the caste, when a young man of one 
locaUty comes to take a girl of another locality and takes her 
as Avifc, ‘Ye, elderly members assembled here, may these four 
bundles of betel-leaves, four measures of rice, two |>iece8 of cloth 
(wadding suit), and two rupees thirteen annas, be given to the 
bride's parents ? ' ” “Shall .these be accepted ? ” says the bride’s 
mangm. When the bride accompanies the bridegroom to his 
hut, another formal statement is made, of which the following is 
the genei’al tenor, “Thrash thou mayest, but not with a stick. 
Thou mayest not accuse her of bad conduct. Thou mayest not 
cut off her eai*s, breast, nose, and tufts of hair. Thou mayest 
not take her to a tank (to bathe) or a temple (for swearing). 
Thou mayest keep and protect her as long as thou wantest. 
When thou dost not want her, give her maintenance, and tako 
back the children, for they are thine own.” 

As has been said, the day on which the wedding takes 
place, is spent in songs sung by some of their caste-men. These 
songs, which are puranic, refer to the marriage of Sita, wife of 
Kama, hero of Kamayana, of Subhadra, wife of Ai'juna, and of 
Panchali, wife of the Pandavas, and are not without fun and 
humour. 
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Polygamy is not prohibited, but it is rarely practised by 
Poiyir«my and po- "Velans aud Mann^ns. They are very poor, 
lyandry. difficult to Rupport a siiiglc wifo and 

her children. Barrenness, bodily defect or incurable dis¬ 
ease, or want of additional hands for work, may sometimes 
induce them to take more than one wife. Polyandry does not 
prevail among the Velans, but is common among the Manndns 
of the northern parts of the State. Tlie formalities connected 
with it are the same as those described in my account of the 
other polyandroufi castes. 


A Velan woman who loses her husband may marry another 
, man of her caste, if she likes, a year after her 
husband’s death. Her children, if sufficiently 
young, reside with her, until they are grown up, when, they are 
left in the family of their father. The formalities of the wed¬ 
ding consist in the husband’s giving two pieces of cloth to the 
woman who wishes to enter into wedlock with him. After 
this, she forfeit^ all claims on the property of lier former hus¬ 
band. Young wddows sometimes marry in this manner, but 
grown up w’omen mxh children seldom think of a second marri¬ 
age. Among the ManmXns, on the other hand, a Avidow may 
marry any one of her brothel's-in-law. 

A Woman committing adultery with a member of her own 
., , ,,, caste is well thx*ashed with a view to deter her 

Adultery and divorce. 

from a repetition of the crime. A w’oman 
who disposes of herself to a member of a lower caste is out- 
casted. Both among the Velans and Mann4ns, divorce is an 
easy affair, for a man, who does not like his wife, has only to take 
her to her hut and give her in charge of her parents^ 
mforming them of the circums,tances which have induced him 
to adopt Such a comrse. A woman, who does not like her 
husband, may relinquish him and join her parents. In both 
the cases, the w^oman divorced is at liberty to marry again, 
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When a woman is pregnant, the ceremony of PuUJcudi 
( drinking of tamarind j aiee) is performed for her 
during the ninth month in the hut of her hus¬ 
band. The juice is extracted from tamarind (Tamarindns 
Indica), kodtipuli (Grarcinia cambogia), nerivjampuli (Hibiscus), 
and the leaves of avihcizliampxili (Spondias). A large bmnch of 
an amhazhanvpidi (Spondias) is stuck to the ground in the 
central court-yard, near which the pregnant woman is seated. 
The husband gives three small spoonfuls of the juice to his 
wife, and then seven times cheriithali <an ornament for 

the neck) dipped in ^ the juice. Among the Mann4ns, the 
woman’s brother gives it three times to her. Bhonld her 
sister-in-law give it in a small vessel, she has a claim for two 
pieces of cloth. After this, a quarter measure of gingelly oil is 
poured upon her head to be rubbed all over her body, and she 
soon bjithes using Acacia Intsia aS soap. Her relatives and the 
caste-men that are invited are sumptuously fed. In the mean¬ 
time, some of them crack jokes by asking the pregnant woman 
to promise her baby (son or daughter), inmarriage to tlieirs, when 
grown up. They all bless her for a safe delivery, and a healthy 
child. After her dinner, her parents take her home. 

A woman who. is about to become a mother is lodged in a 
separate room for hea* delivery, attended by her mother and 
one or tw^o grown up women who act as midwives. As soon 
as delivery takes place, uoth the mother and the baby are 
bathed in waim water. The period of pollution is for -fifteen 
days. For the first three days, she is given a dose of dried 
ginger mixed with palmyra jaggexy, and for the next three 
days a mixture of garlic and jaggery* Her diet during the first 
three days is rice kanji with small scrapings of cocoanuts, 
which help the formation of the mother’s milk to feed the baby. 
For the next three days, the juice of kodapnli cam¬ 

bogia), boiled uith mustard, cumin seeds, and kodal tvriikki 
YAchyranthes aspera), and also of the leaves of muringa 
(Hyperanthera moringa), is given, after which for a few more 
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days, a dose of the flesh of fowl mixed with mustard, cumin seeds 
and ulum (Trigonella foenum graec) be lied in gingelly oil is tak|en* 
She bathes in water boiled with medicinal herbs on the fourth, 
seventh, ninth, eleventh, and the sixteenth days. On the 
morning of the sixteenth day her enangathy (enangan's wife), 
cleans her room with water mixed with cow-dung and sweeps 
the compound. Wearing a matin (washed cloth) brought by a 
washerwoman, she bathes to be free-from pollution. She may 
now enter the hut and mingle with, the rest of the .family. 
She is under a mild medical treatment for one or two months 
to regain her former health. The expenses connected with 
the delivery are defrayed by her husband, 

The ceremony of naming takes place either on the twenty- 
eighth day or the sixth month; in the latter case feeding also 
takes place along vrith it. The occasion is one of festivity to 
their friends and relations. The cei'emony of ear-boiing for 
a male baby falls during the sixth month, and for a girl dm’ing 
the fifth or sixth year. 


Among Velans and Manniins, the sons inherit the property 

Inheritance and fathers. They are poor, and have little 

caste assembly. inherit. They have their caste assemblies, 

wliich consist of»the elderly members who meet on all occa¬ 
sions affecting the welfare of the caste-men, and their decisions 
arc fiiitiL 


Velans and JVtannans practise magic and sorcery. As has 
been said, all diseases Uiat flesh is heir to, are, 
gic an sorcery. Opinion of tlicsc people, caused by the 

malignant demons, and these men profess to cure, with the aid 
of their vumtrmm and amulets, people suffering from maladies. 
The mutteiing of a certain mantram and the throwing of 
hhamiam (lioly ashes), in propitiation of the smallnpox demon, 
are believed to effect a radical cure on persons suffeiing from 
small-pox and diseases of a similar nature, Approximate, tran¬ 
slations are here offered of this mantram and others. 
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1. ‘‘ Om, 0, thou, Pallyamma! motlier \vith tusk-like 
teeth, that iii debonia^al fonu, appearest on the buniing ground,- 
called omkara, with burning piles flaming around, with one 
breast on one of thy shoulders and playing witJi the other as 
■\yilih a ball, with thy tongue stretched out and wound round 
thy head, wdth grass, beans, and pepper in thy loft hand, with 
gingelly seeds and chama grains in thy right hand-, that scat- 
ter^st and sowest broadcast the seeds of small-pox and allied 
pox; 0 ! let the seeds that thou hast sown, and those that 
thou hast not sowui, dry up inside and get charred outside. Be 
thou as if intoxicated with joy ! Be thou as if intoxicated with 
joy! Protect thou, Protect thou 

The small-pox demon is in the Tamil districts called Mari- 
yamii^a, who is the village goddess {Grama Dcnatha). The 
legend isrthat she-was expelled from Heaven on account of her 
haughtiness, and she is more feared for causing, in her anger, 
plague, small-poK, and other calamities, than beloved for re¬ 
moving them. Her aid is often solicited for protection from 
the attack of demom In Malaku', Cochin- and Travancore, 
she is kno^vn as Kali or Bhogavathi, and festivals arc held in 
honour of her. 

2. Halign inflLicnce of birds on childrem—“O, thou, round 
eyed short Karinkali^ with big ears, born fnnu the lliird in¬ 
cessantly burning eye of Siva ! come, come, and be in my posses¬ 
sion.” If the above mantrum be muttered sixteen times, and 
6/t<C5»ia/n thrown over the body of a child, the openitor brea-- 
thing violently the while, a radical cure wdll be elfectcd. If the 
mantram be muttered into a vessel of w'ater the same number 
of times* and the child bathed in it, |he cure will be equally 
effective* 


1* Cberiftkai’inkali-Dark coloured young goddess, Kali. H«r ears are very 
large* la the var with Dnrika (an asiira or dvmon), it is said that her cars Were 
eo large as to conceal a large number cl elephants* 
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d, ‘^0, thou, swine faced mother! that catchest hold of my 
enemy, coming charging me by the neck- with tliy tusks thrust 
into his body; draggest him on the grouiid and standest slowly, 
chewing and eating, thrusting once and thmsting thy tusks, rub¬ 
bing again, and wearing down his bodyi chewdng once more and 
a^ain; thou, mother that cont^ollea^t 4448 demons presiding over 
all kinds of maladies, seventy-two Bhairavans, eighteen kinds of 
epileptic fits (Aw‘A*a5)\ twelve kinds of Muyalis, and all other 
kinds of illness, aa also twelve Kandakairanans (demons witn 
bell-shaped bar), be under my possessiorl, so lohg as I serve thee.’ 
Tliis inantramy when repeated sixteen timfeis with hhcrsmam 
(holy ashes) thrown on the body of a patient, is a cure for all 
kinds of fits and fever. 

4. “0, Bhadrakali, that hast drunk the full cup! O, thou, 
that boldest the sword of royalty in thy right hand, ahd that 
half sittest on a liigli seat 1 place under control, as I am piously 
uttering th® niantnm^ to serve thee, all demons, namely, Yakslii, 
Crandharvan, Poorualagandharvan, Chuiali, Neerali, Nilankari, 
Chuzhali, and many otherj^ who cause all kinds of illness that 
flesh is heir to. 0, holy mother, Bhadrakali ! I vo\v by my 
preceptor.'’ 

5, Por devil-drivuxg.—“t), thou, Karinkiitty ^ (black dwarf) 
of Vedapuram in Velianad, that pluckeSt the' fniits of the 
inght hand bntneh of striclinos nux vomica, and keepest toddy, 
in its shell, drinking the blood of black domestic fowl, dram¬ 
ming and keeping time on the rind of the fmit, filling and blow¬ 
ing thy pipe or horn through the nose ! 0, thou, primeval black 
dwarf I so long as I utter thy proper mxntrcmsii I beg fchee to 
cause such demons as w^ould not dance to dance and others to 
jnmp and drive them out. O, thou, Kannkutty-l come, coint^ 
and enable me to succeed in my attempts.” 

1. Korka is a kiud of fever. Hs ^mptoiTiis are ague, change of bodily colour to 
darkness, trembling as AVitb fear, bodily dislorfcioii, and flow of saliva. 

3. Karinkutty is an inoamation of Yipbiiu in his iamas (dark moments). 
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6. 0, thou goddess with face, 0, thou with face like that 
of a bear, and thou, a hunter ! I utter thy mantmms and medi¬ 
tate upon thee, and, therefore, request thee to tread upon my 

‘ enemies^ burst, open their bodies to drink their blood and yawn 
to take complete rest; drive out such demons as cause convul¬ 
sions of the body both from within and without, and all kinds 
of fever Scatter them as dust. I swear by thee and my pre¬ 
ceptor Swalm,^'^ 

7. Potency of evil ^ye.—Salutation to thee, 0, God ! 
Bven as the Moon wanes in its brightness at the sight of the 
Sun, even as the bird ckaTco fa (cro^v-pheasant) disappears at tho 
sight of the Moon even as the great Vasuki (king of seqients) 
vanishes at the sight of chakora^ even as th<^ pofson vanishes 
from his head, so may the potency of Ms evil eye^ ydth thy aid, 
var^di/^ The mattering of tMs manU^avi with hhasmam thrown 
OVdriJie body of a patient is‘ an effective cure for the potency 
of tile evil eye. 

.. 8. Manti'am to cause delay in the occuiTence of menses. 
—*‘Salxitation to thee, 0, Mars, the son of the goddess Earth! ” 
If this be muttered on a thread dyed yellow with 

tiumeric, and if the thread be placed on both the palms joined 
together, and if the number of days for which the occurrence 
of the menses should be delayed be thought of, the postpone¬ 
ment would be caused by wearing it either round the neck or thp 
loins. The thread with a ring attached to it and woni immd 
the neck is equally effective. In the belief of these people, it 
may be postponed even to a few months. 

9. Mantmm preventing cows from milking.—Om, koss 
(a mystic word of destructive import)! dry up the liquid (water); 
kindly present me with thy gracious aspect. 0, thou with the 
great sword in thy hands, the great trident ! dry up the cow's 
udder even as a tiger. I swear by thee and my preceptor.” 

1* Swaha ik mystic Byliable uttered by the sorcerer when lie throws 
ashes, etc., on the patient or otherwise employs or propitiates his coddese 
It IS a Sanskrit word for sacrifice. 
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10. Mantram causing cows to give —*‘Even as the 

swelling on the holy feet of MahadeVa due to the bite of a 
crocodile, has subsided and gone down, so go down; I swear by 
my preceptor/’ 

11. Mantram to remove thorn thrust into the sole of the 
foot.-—When Parameswara and Parvathi started on their 
hunting expedition, a thorn entered the feet of her ladyship. 
It was doubted to be the thorn of a bamboo or an ant or a nux 
vomica. Even so, Inay this poison cease to hurt, 0, Lord ! I 
swear by my preceptor.” 

12. *‘Take the head of a dog and burn it, and plant on it 
a vdlaiciiihi plant (sap wood). Burn camphor, frankincense and 
adore it. Then pluck the root. Then mix it wnth the milk of a 
dog and the bones of a cat. A mai’k of the mixture on the fore¬ 
head can enable a person to assume the figure of any anitnal he 
thinks of.” 

13. “Before a stick of the malankara plant, woi'ship with 
alighted wick and incense.. Then chant the Sskti mantram 
101 times, and then mntter the mantram to give life at the 
bottom. Watch carefully which way the stick inclines. Pro¬ 
ceed to the south of the stick, and pluck the whiskers of a live 
tiger and make with them a ball of the veerali silk, and string 
it with silk and enqlo^ it within the ear. Stand on the palms 
of the hand to attain the disguise of a tiger, and with the stick 
in hand, think of a oat, white hull, or toy other animal: Then 
you will, in the eye^ of others, appear as such.” 

14. “Take the nest of a crow from a margosa tree, and bury 
it in the cremation ground. Then take and throw it in the 
house of your enemy. The house will soon take fire.” 

15. “Take the ashes of the burial ground on which an ass 
has been rolling on a Sunday or Saturday, and keep it in the 
house of your enemy. The inembers of the family will soon 
(juit the hoxise or a severe illness vnll attack thenq,” 
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TheVelansa-ndMainidasare aninAtB, and worship a set 
oi depidaiacal gods, namely, Ch4ndan, Mundi- 
an, ICandakaranau, Kaiinkutty, and Chathan, 
all of whom are separately represented by stones which are 
located undenv^th ^ tree in the corners of their compounds; 
and offerings of alieep fdifvls, plantain rniits, cocsoanuts, parched 
rice, and beaten rice are made to them on the tenth of Blianu 
[last week of December^, on a Tuesday in Makaram (January*- 
Pfebrimiy), and on Kumbliom Bharani fsecond asterism in 
March-April). They fldsQ adore the goddess Bhagavathi and the 
spirits of their departed Ancestors, who are believed to exerci&e 
their influence in the families of these people for everything 
good or bad. Sometimes when they go to Cranganore to 
worship the goddess there, they visit, the senior male membei's 
of the local Nair, Kammalan, and Izhuvan families to take leave 
of them, when they are given a few annas Avith which they 
purchase fowls, etc.:,, to be given as offerings to the goddess. 
Wooden or metallic images, representing the spirits of their 
departed ancestors, are. located in a room of their huts and wor^ 
shipped with offerings on new moon and sanJcranfhi nights. 

The Velans and MannAns either bury or bum the dead. 
The soiiS. are the chief mourners who perform 
tiii*n cti« oma. ^ funeral rites, and the inepbews and brothers, 
Any, take part in ishem* Their priests are known as Kurups, 
whnpr^ide at the ceremohieli. The pollution lasts for sixteen 
clays, and on tiie mor*ning of the sixteenth day, the hut of the 
dead inan or woman is well swept and cleaned by sprinkling 
water mixed with cow-dung^ The members of the' family 
dressed in the washed cloth worn before bathing) 

brought by the washerman, hatha to be flsee from pollution. 
The caste-rmeu including their friends and relations ate . invited 
and feasted A. similar fimeral fehst is also held at the of 
the year, 
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The chief occupation of the Yeians and Mann^ins is the 
Occupation mattu to Brahmans, Kshatriyas, An- 

tliavalajathis, Nairs, Kammalans and I^huvana 
for wearing before going to.bathe on the clay on wliich they are 
freed from pollution. A girl or grown np woman in her convses 
on the. inoi*ning of the fourth day, a woman in confinement on 
t])e fifth, nintli, eleventh, and sixtoentli days, and all the mem« 
hers of a family under ])irtli and death pollutions on the sixteentli 
day, have to ust\ it, Tliey laitho wearing tlie waslied cloth, 
and rciturn it as soon as the bath is over. It inay chther belong 
to the washerman or have been previously given to him by the 
members of the family. He gets an anna or a measure of 
paddy for his service to the woman in the menses, and six annas 
for birth and death pollutions. The Velans give the viattu to 
all c’aste-men above mentioned, while the IVIannitns refuse to 
give it to the Kainnialans, and thereby profess themselves to be 
supoior in status to them. They wash cloths to dress the idols 
in some of the liigh caste temples. As has 'been said, they 
wash clotli for the caste-men above referred to, and their wash¬ 
ing consists in first plunging the dirty cloths in ivater mixed 
with cow-dung and beating them on a stone by the side of. a 
tank, canal, or river, and again immersing them in water mixed 
with wood ashes or chi^ramamit, after which they are exposed 
to steam for a few liours and again beaten on the stone, slightly 
moistening in water now and then, until they appear to be 
quite clean. They are then dried in the sun, and again moisten¬ 
ed with a solution of starch and indigo; when they are exposed to 
the air to dry. When dry, they ai*e well folded and beaten with 
a heavy club, so as to be like those ironed. The remuneration 
for washing varies from three to six pies per cloth. The Velans 
of Cranganore and Cochin-Kanayanur Taluks ascend cocoanut 
trees to pluck cocoanuts, and get about eight to ten annas for 
every hundfed trees tliey go up. They make umbrellas. Some 
among them practise magic and sorcery, and some are quack doc- 
t ors who. treat'sickly cliildren. Soine are now engaged in agricul-^ 
tural operations, while a few others inake beds,, pillows, and 
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coats. There are. also a few of them in every village who are 
songsters and whose services are availed of ’ on certain ceremo¬ 
nial occasions, namely, on tlie bathing day of a girl in her first 
menses, on the wedding night, and also when religious ceremo- 
nies are perfonned and sacrifices to their gods offered. Some 
are experts in drum-beating and are invited by low caste-men of 
the rural parts. The Mannans also follow the same occupations. 

The Velans and Mannans eat at the hands of all caste-men 

above them, nariiely, Brahmans, Kshatriyas 

Socifll status, * 

Nail’S, and Izhnvans. The former take the food 
of Kammalans, while the latter abstain from doing so. They do 
not eat the food prepared by Kaniyans, Panans, Vilkurups, and alt 
caste-men of equal or inferior status. They have to stand at a 
distance of twenty-four feet from the Brahmans, and are, 
polluted by the touch of the caste-men above mentioned. They 
have their own barbers and are themselves their washermen. 
The.y. stand far away from the outer wall of the temples of high 
caste-men, and are not allow'ed to take water from the wells of 
high aiste Sudras, nor are'they allowed to live in their midst. 
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The Panans are a caste of people who claim an equal social 
status with the Kaniyans^ because of their knowledge of magic, 
sorcery, and devil driving. They uun^bered 2,781 according to 
the last Cochin Census Beport, 1,403 being males, and 1,378 
females. It is sometimes said that the Panans and Kaniyans 
form a division of the Izhuva caste, but according to the results 
of my investigations, they are distinct communities without in¬ 


terdining. 


They are also called Koravaus in the south. 


In the Madras Census Beport of 1891, it is said that the 
Traditionst)f the Bunans are, in some places, called Malayans 
®***^** and that they may be descendants of that hill 

tribe who have settled in the plains. The Panans who, as a 
matter of fact, know nothing of their origin, give as the tradi¬ 
tional account of their origin a distorted version of the tradition 
as/to the origin of the Izhuvans which is found in the Macken¬ 
zie Manusciipts and 'is mentioned by me in my account 
dealing with that caste. The story in the Panan version 
is as follows: One day a washerman of Cheraman Perumal 
chanced to wash his -dress very clean; on being asked by the 
Perumal as to the cause of it, the washerman said, that it was 
due to the suggestion of a handsome cax*penter girl, who saw 
him while washing. The Perumal, pleased with the girl, de¬ 
sired her to be married to his 'vvasliennan. The parents of the 
girl were duly consulted and they could not refuse the offer as 
it came from their own ruler but the carpenters resented it, foil 
if the proposal.wore accepted and the marriage celebrated, it 
might not only place the membei’s of her family under a ban, 
but would also bring on dishonour to the caste-men. To avert 
the contemplated union, they resorted to the foUovhng device. 
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A paDdal was erected and tastefully decorated. Just at tlic 
auspiciouB hour, when the bridegroorn and Jiis party were j)ro- 
perly seated on mats in tJie pandal, iho carpenters brouglit a 
pit))pet exactly rcBembling the bride, and placed it by his side, 
when, suddenly, by a clover artitice the carpenters cuused the 
building to tumble down, imd thereby killed all those wdio wore 
in it. They immediately left the Peruiuars country and took 
refuge in the island of Ceylon, The ruler tliereupon was much 
embarrassed both because of tlie disiister to the washerman and 
by the flight of the carpentcjfs, for he had none in his country 
to build houses. A few Panans were sent for and they brought 
the caJ‘penters back. On tlicir return, they were given some 
fmit of tliepalmyya palm wliicli they ate. Thny sowed the seeds 
in their own places and these afteni ards giew into large fruit- 
bearing iialms. The Panans possessed the privilege of keeping 
these trees as their own, but subsequently made them over to 
felrtivans, who, in memory of this, give oven to-day tw^o dishes 
of food to tlie Panans on all ceremonial occasions in their houses. 
TIw Panans have been called Neitarh by the Izba vans because 
of their having originally planted these ti^ees. 

There are no sub-castos among the Panans. The caste is 
endoganxoiis; but the calste-men belong to different kiriyams. 
ThO names of son^;® df the Kiriyams in the Palghat Taluk arc 
Putbana Kiriyam, Mangat Kiiiyam; Ohera Kiriyam, Kanaya 
Kiriyam, Piuidiyam Pulli Kiriyam, Kani^'atlii Kiriyam, Vtila- 
yanthatta Kiriyam, Kallu Kiriyam, Ki«tha Kiriyam, and Ariri 
Kirmmi. 

The Panans are found in small numhers in ah tlie rui^al 
parts of the State. Eveiy village consists of a 
H*bHationi. families, tire members Of which live by their 

labour in their own and in the adjacent viUages. They live in 
small thatched huts, similar to those ^of Kaniyane, and other 
allied caste-men. Usually each hut is situated in a small se¬ 
parate compound, but sometimes several small huts aiu built 
near one another in one couipound, with a small one wherein 
their gods are located. Their huts are provided with verandahs. 
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Marnage is endogainous with regard to the caste, and 

exogamous in respect of the kiriyams, A young 
Mntiftagc cu«tom 9 ^ luatenial 

nncte. Marriage is permissible as in utlicr castes both before 
and alter puberty. The tali tying ceremony for girls below 
twelve years of age is indispeEtsable, and. the neglect of this cere- 
iiiony is punishable by excommunication. The real marriage 
is a kind oisamhandham^ such as prevails among the Kairs, and 
is similar to that of the Kaniyans and other allied caste-men. 
The bridegroom’s sister gives the wedding dress to the bride 
and .seats her alongside of the bridegroom. A sweet prepara¬ 
tion made of.milk, sugar, and pieces of plantains is given to 
the couple, and it is this ceremony which unites them as hus¬ 
band and wife. After regular feasts in their own fashion, the 
bridegroom and Ins party along with the bride and her relatives 
go torihe bridegroom’s liouso, and there they are well entertain¬ 
ed. The same sweet preparation is given to both of them. In 
cases where, the formal luamage ceremony is postponed after 
tlic negoriations between the bridegroom's imd bride’s parties 
have been completed in the presence of their respective middle¬ 
men (enangcnit) and the bride’s price has been given, the bride- 
gr^^omis at liberty to go to the bride’s house and live with her— 
a fact which shows that it is considered that tlie young woman 
is his, as soon as the price is paid. The custe-men (ire poor, and 
sevci*al brothers may enter into w'edlock w itli one young w’oman. 
The ceremonies ccamected with it are the same .as those of the 
Kaniyans and the Izliuvans of the northern parts of the State. 
l?olygamy does not prevail among them; but a widow may 
marry her brother-in-law. The customs connected with divorce 
are similar to those prevailing* in other castes. 

Among the Panans, the sons inherit the property of their 
inhtHtance. father^;, as a matter of fact they are poor and 
have very little to bequeath. 

Titles jgre practically unknown among them but a Panan 
\vhQ was brcAight to nie for examination at Trichur told hie that 
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one of his ancestors got the title of VaniJckan, and that he had 
the privilege of wearing a gold ear-ring, of carrying a walkings 
stick with a silver head at one end, and of using a knife provided 
with a stile. Kapmdan also is a title given to the head-man 
in the Palghat Taluk, and he is also endowed with certain pri¬ 
vileges as will be seen from my account of their funeral cere¬ 
monies. When a Kapradan dies, his son inheiits the title on 
condition of his presenting an umbrella to the Palghat Kaja. 

There are magicians and sorcerers among them, who some-. 

tunes, at the request even of the high caste- 
Maric and aorcery, hlack art. Soiueof the Panans 

like.the Parayans engage in magical rites of a repulsive cdiaracter, 
in order to become possessor of a powerful “ medicine, ” the 
possession of which is believed to have ihe power of obtaining 
anything he wishes. They also believe in tlie existence of a 
d^oniacal Itierarchy. Changili Karuppan, Pcchi, Oodara 
Karuppan, Kili,Chotala Karuppan, C-hotalaBhadrakali, Yakshi, 
G-andharvan, and Hanuman are the names of the chief demons 
whom they profess to conti'ol with the aid of viahtrams and 
offerings. They »lso believe that they can both send one or 
more of these demons into the bodies of men, -and that they can 
cast them out when peiwns are possessed of them. They 
prbfess to cme all kinds of diseases in children with the aid of 
magic and medicines; and all caste-men believe that harm or 
even death may be caused to men with the aid of tliese sorcer¬ 
ers. In such oases an astrologer is consulted, and according to' 
his calculations, the aid of a magician is sought for. 

AVhen a person is suffering from what are believed to be 
demoniacal attacks, lie is i^elieved by the performance of the 
following ceremony called Pathalahomam. A pit about six feet 
in length, three feet in depth, and a foot Or two in breadth is 
dug. A Panan covered with a new piece of cloth is made to 
lie in the pit which is filled in with earth, a small hole being left 
for him to breathe. Over the middle of his body the earth is 
raised and mi^e level A saffered fire (homam) is made oyer 
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this with the brancJies of a jack tree. Near it a large square 
is drawn with sixty-four Biiial* divisions, in each of which a 
small leaf with some paddy, rice, and flowers and lighted candles 
is placed. Gingelly seeds, mustard seeds, grains of cliama 
(Panicuminiliaceuni), horse-grain, eiglit fragrant things, the 
skin of snakes, the dung of the elephant, the milk of the pala 
tree, twigs of the banyan tree, dharha grass, nila naralcam 
(Naregamia alata) oil, and ghee are put into it, until it burns 
bright. The sick man is brought in front of it, and then the 
sorcerer authoritatively asks him—or rather the demon residing 
in his body—to take these things. The sorcerer puts the 
above mentioned substances into the fire, muttering his prayers 
all the while, invoking the favour of Veerabhadran or Kanda- 
karanan. The significance of the prayers is this: 0 Kanda- 
karana, the King of the Devas, I have no body, that is, my body 
IS getting weaker and weaker and I am possessed of some de¬ 
mon which is killing me. Kindly help me and give me strength.'' 
This done, another operation is begun. A fowl is buried, a 
small portion of the earth above it is raised and made level. 
Tlie figure of a man is drawn by the side of it Three homams 
(sacred fires^ are raised, one at the head, on^ at the middle, and 
one at the foot. The above mentioned grains and substances 
are put into fire. A large square, with sixty-foiir smaller squares 
in it is drawn, in each of wiiich a leaf with grains of paddy, rice, 
and flowers is placed. Another mantram in praise of the deities 
already mentioned is uttered, and a song is sung at the time. 
After finishing this, a small structure in the form of a temple is 
made, and a small plantain tree is placed by the side of it. A 
padimtn (floral diagram) is drawn and a pujd \% performed for 
the Paradevatha, the queen of demons. The sorcerer makes 
oiferingf^ of toddy, beaten rice, plantains, and cocoanuts, when 
he soon turns an oracle and, as one 'inspired, tells them .what 
the deity’wishes, and gives them information as regards the 
departure of the demons from his body. It is now believed that 
the patient is free from ail demoniacal attacks. The buried 
ihan is exhumed and allowed to go home, 
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In the Pa]|(bafc Taliik, tlie following act of sorcery k prac¬ 
tised, which is believed to relic,ve persons from demoniacal attack* 
and from disease. If, in the house of any caste-men, it i^ sus¬ 
pected that some malign influence is being exercised by demons, 
a Panan is sent for, who comes in the cvcm*ng wi'lh his collea¬ 
gues. A homam or sacred fire is lit with the branches of the 
trees above mentioned, into which are thrown six kinds of grains, 
os well as oil and ghee. WJiilst this is being done, Kallatikode 
Neeli, the jiresiding archdemon, is propitiated witli songs and 
offerings. The next part of the ceremony consists in bringing 
a bier, and placing a Paiian on it and a measure of rice at Ms 
liead. He is, as is done in the case of a dead body, covered 
witji a piece of new clotli, and a small, plantain tree is placed 
between the thighs. At his head, a sheopy and at his legs, a 
fowl h killed. He pretends gradually to recover cdnscionsness. 
In this state he is taken outside the compound. The Panan ly¬ 
ing on the bier evidently pretends to be dead as if killed by the 
attack of some demon. The propitiation with songs and offer¬ 
ings is intended to gratify tlic (lemons. This is aa instance of 
of sympathetic magic. 

Some among the Panans pi^actise the oii cult like the Para- 
' on cult Panan who is an adept in the black art, 

l)athes early in tlxe raoimng, di’esses in a cloth 
unwashed, and peri'oxms the to his deity, after which he 
goes in search of a kotiiveli plant (Plumbago Ceylanica). Wlien 
he has found it, he goes round it three times every 
day, and continues to do so for ninety days, prostl^ating 
himself every day before it, a^d on the last night w'hioh; must 
be a new moon night, at midnight, he performs the pitja to 
the plant, burning camphor and frankincense, and, after three 
times going round it, prostrates himself before it. He then 
thmsts three small candles on it, and advances twenty paces in 
front of it. Witli liis mouth closed and without any fear, he 
plucks the root and buries it in the ashes on the cremation 
ground, after which he pours the water of seven green cocoanuts 
on it. He then goes round it twenty-one times, muttering all the 
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while certain maniravi'B. This being over, lie plunges himself in 
water and stands erect until it extends to his mouth. He takes 
a mouthful of water which he empties on the spot, and takes the 
plant with tlie root out, whicli he believes to be possessing 
peculiar virtues. When it is taken to the closed door of a house» 
it has the power to entice a pregnant woman and cause her to 
come out, when the foetus is. removed. It is all secretly done 
at midnight. The head, hands, and legs are cut off, the trunk 
is taken to a dark coloured rock, on which it is cut into niine 
pieces, which are all burned until they are blackened. At this 
stage one -piece boils, and it is placed in a new earthen pot into 
which is added the water of nine green cocoanuts. The pot is 
removed to the hurial ground, where the Panan performs ii 
pujujin honour of his favourite deity. He fixes two poles 
deep in the earth at a distance of thirty feet from each other 
The two poles arc connected l)y a strong wire from which is 
suspended the pot to be lieated and boiled, Seven fire-places 
are made beneath the wire, oyer the middle of which is the 
pot. The branches of the following trees, namely, bamboo, 
katalati (Achyranthes asperaj, oonga (Bauhinia variegata), 
cocoanut palm, jack tree, and imvatta (Pavetta Indica^, are used 
in forming a briglit fire. The mixture in the pot is soon boiled, 
and becomes oily, at Which stage it is passed through a fine 
cloth. The oil is preserved, and a mark made with this on the 
forehead enables the possessor to realize anything that is thought 
of. The sorcerer must be in a state of vow for twenty-one 
days, and live on a diet of cJiama kanji. The deity whose aid 
is necessary is also propitiated with offerings. 

One of the ceremonies the Pananspeiibiin is called Tliukil 
omrtlmkd (waking from sleep). In tlic month of Karkadakani 
(July-August), a Panan with his wife, provided with a drum 
and cymbals {kuzhithalmi), goes to the houses of Brahmans 
and Nairs after midnight and sings sacred songs. During the 
first week, they sing standing underneath a banyan tree near 
the western gate of the Trichm' temple. From the temple 
authorities they get five measures of paddy, half a measure of 
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ric^, some gingelly oil, and a cocoanut. For their services in 
other houses, they get a similar remuneration. This is intend¬ 
ed to drive evil spirits,' if any, away from houses. 

Another of their festivals is known as Famn kalL The 
traditional account of its institution is tlie following. Once 
when a Panan and his wife went to a foi'est to bring bamboos 
for the manufacture of umbrellas, they missed their way and the 
night approached, when they could not return. They soon became 
afraid because of the varieties of noise heard by them in the 
forest. They collected some pieces of dry bamboo and leaves 
of trees, which they burned. In the presence of the light thus 
obtained, the woman caught hold of a creeper hanging from a 
tree, and danced in honour of Bhagavathi, when tlie husband of 
the woman sang songs in praise of the goddess. The day dawned 
at last and they found fh,dr way home in safety. In memory of 
this incident the Panans organize a party for a regular play. There 
should.be two female actors and ten male actors for the play, 
which is acted all thmugh the night. 

Like every great intellectual and moral manifestation, the 
religious filing in any caste is the expression of 
Reunion. mehtal condition peculiar to that caste. The 

Kaniyans and the Panikkans are a somewhat learned caste; and 
tlieir astrology and dirinatiop lead them to‘the worship of high¬ 
er deities. The Panans, on the otlicr hand, resort to tiie practice 
of the black art; and their religion consists in an all-pervad¬ 
ing demonology. Their chief gods are Mookkan, Chathan, 
Kappiri, Mahmkorathi, and Kali. Fujas are performed to them 
on the first of Medam (April-May), Karkadakam (July-August), 
at the Desara, and on a Tuesday in INIakoram (January-Febru- 
ary). These deities are represented by stones placed under a tree. 
They are washed with water on the aforesaid days, and offerings 
of sheep, fowls, as also malar (parched rice), plantains, cocoanuts, 
and boiled rice are made to them. Their belief is, that those 
deities are ever prone to do hann to them, and should therefore 
be propitiated with offerings. The Panans also worship the 
spirits of their ancestors who pass for their household gods and 
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wbosc help they seek in all times of danger. They fast on new 
moon nights, and on the eleventh night .after full or new moon. 

The dead bodies of Panans are generally buried, but those 
of the old and somewhat well-to-do men and 

Puneml cuitoms, , - 

women are burned. The chief mourner is the 
son, or in the absence of a son, one of his brothers, if any, takes 
the place. The pollution is for fifteen days. The ^aste-men 
being very poor, the rice-ball offering is made only on ihe last 
day. In Palghat when the Kapradan dies, the Paja is informed 
and he sends to the chief mourner a sword, a shield, a spear, a 
few small guns with some gunpowder for a few discharges, a 
silver bangle, and a few necklaces. As the dead body is taken 
to the burial ground, the chief mourner, his son, wearing the 
ornatnents follows it. In front of it go a few persons armed 
with the weapons above referred to. Three discharges are fired, 
(1) when the dead body is removed from his house, (2) wh^n 
it is placed on the ground, and (3) when it is burned. Tlie 
chief mourner returns home after a bath along with the rest of 
the family. During the period of pollution, the chief mourner 
bathes early in the morning and propitiates the spirit of the 
departed with rice-ball offerings {pinda ball). On the sixteenth 
morning, he and the rest of the family batjie to free themselves 
from pollution, and entertain the caste-men to a feast that day. 
The next day he pays his respects to the ftaja with an umbrella 
of his own making, when the Eaja bestows upon him the title of 
Kapradan. He observes the deehsha ( a vow by which he does 
not shave) for a year, at the end of whieli he gives a similar 
feast to his caste-men. 

The Panan is the barber of the polluting castes above the 
Cberumans. By profession he is an umbrella- 
Occupation. j^aker, but curiously enough, he cannot make 
the whole of an umbrella. He may make the frame work, but 
the covering of it must be the work of the females of his caste. 
If he has no female relatives of his own capable of finishing the 
umbrellas he makes, he must secure the services of otheriomales 
in the neighbourhood. The covering is of palmyra leaves. 
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The price of aa ordinary umbrella varies from three to eight 
annas. They are more serviceable than those of Eui’opean ma¬ 
nufacture. Panans also engage in all kinds of agricultural work 
and earn from three to iouv annas a day* In villages’ they build 
mud walls md get about the same wages. Their women act as 
midwives. 

As regards social position, they eat at iho hands of the 
Brahmans, Naij^s, Kammalans, and I;i;huvanK, 
and abstain from taking the food of all caste-men 
below them. They have to stand at a distaxicc of thirty-two feet 
from the Brahmans. Piuians and Kaniyans pollute one an¬ 
other if they touclx, turd both bathe should they lxappei\ to do so. 
They are their owxx baxhers and washeimieii. Tlxey hve in the 
vicinity q( the Izhu\^ns, but eaunot live in the If air tharifs^ nor 
can they take water from the wells of the Kammalans, They 
cannot approach the outer walls of the Bx’ahman teniples, nei¬ 
ther are they allowed to enter the Brahman streets in Palghat. 


CHAFIERJC 

(^Contimied), 

THE VHiKCJEUPS- 


Vilknrups are so called because their occupatioB in former 
The name of the times was to train low caste young men to 
athletic feats and arms, and to make bows and 
arrows. They numbered 1,407 in the last Census of the Cochin, 
State, *704 being males and 703 females.. In the last Madras 
Census Report the people of this caste are said to be the same 
with Tol-Kollans (leather workers); but in the Cochin State 
they are found to be different communities without intermarri¬ 
age and interdining. The caste-men are generally illiterate ahd 
speak Malayalam. There are no sub-castes in the caste, hut the 
caste-men are said to belong to the following four Mmjams 
(houses OJ‘ families), namely, Mangat Kiriyam, Veluthiri Kiri- 
yam, Nedumbara Kiriyam, and Ayni Kiriyam. 

The Vilkurups are very poor, and thej live in small thatch¬ 
ed huts, situated in shady compounds. Some- 
timcs a few families in different huts reside in 
the same compound. They are found in small numbers in the 
villages of the ntral parts throughout the State. 

As in other castes, marriage is never permissible between the 
members of the same kiripanu; but there is no 
Mamage cu»tom.. ^ voxtug luan marrying the daughter 

of his maternal uncle. Girls are married both before and after 
puberty. The tali tying ceremony for girls is performed be¬ 
fore they attain puberty or maturity, and the omission of this 
ceremony wmuld place them and their parents under a ban. It 
is always the maternal itncles that provide them watji the tall 
(marriage badge; and the dress (two pieces of clotn) for the 
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ceremony. Should a girl be inar)*ied by the jnan who ties the 
tally they are given at his own expense. The real marriage for 
the young women of this caste is a kind of mmhandham (free 
will union), such as prevails among the Kaniyans and Panans. 
It 18 celebrated only a few months after the preliminai’y negoti¬ 
ations ; for, m the meanwhile, the bride elect has a claim for 
two pieces of cloth during Onam and nine annas during Thiru- 
xmthira (a festival in December) and Vishu^ from the bride¬ 
groom. If these presents, however, are paid in advance, the 
ceremony, may be performed all at once. If, for some reason 
or other, the formal weddings have to be put off, the bride¬ 
groom’s father and unde go along with him to the bride’s hut> 
pay the bride’s price, one rupees, six annas and six pies to her 
mother, and ask her to give him a plank to sit on and a mat to 
lie on whenever he comes. To this she gives consent, and from 
that day the bridegroom has the privilege of living in his wife’s 
hut until the formal ceremony is performed. He may con¬ 
tinue to do so until she is about to become a mother, but cannot 
take her to his own hut. A man may marry two sisters and 
live -mth them in the same hut, if they get on amicably; but if 
they do not get on well together, they may be lodged separately 
at his own expense. Such instances, however, are not very 
common. Fraternal polyandry exists among these people and 
the ceremonies connected with it are the same as in other poly- 
androus castes. The children born of this union are the sons of 
all of them, and without any distinction they call all the bro¬ 
thers, father.'5. The caste-men feel ashamed of the existence of 
such a custom and, when questioned about it, tney invariably 
answer either that the custom is no longer in vogue or that it 
is to be found only in-other localities. Adultery is blamed and 
punished as an outrage upon property. When committed with 
a member of the caste, the woman is well thrashed so as to pre¬ 
vent the recui'i’ence of the crime; but, if she is found guilty of 
adultery with a member of a lower caste, she is soon out- 
casted. Divorce is optional and is purely an individual action. 
If a husband wishes to repudiate his wife, he is not bound to 
allege any reason: he simply loses the price he has paid* 
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Religion. 


Among the Vilkiirups the succeission to property is in the 
^ male lino. Thev have their caste assemblies, 
caste awembiy. consisting oE the elderly members of tlie village 
who meet on all important occasions concerning the welfare of 
the caste-men. 

The Vilkurups arc auimists and their chief deities are 
ChatJian, Karinkutty, Kandakaranan, Veern- 
hhadran, and Bhagavathi, ^\llo arc represented 
by a few stones located either in a small Imt or underneath a tree 
in their compounds. They are propitiated with olferings of 
sheep, fowls, bread, plantains, cocoanuts, boiled rice, and parched 
rice during the months of Katkadakam (Julj-Augustb Kaimi 
(Desara), Mandakcm (Decenibei^, and on a Tuesday in Makai*am 
(January-February). Sometimes Velans are invited to sing in 
praise of these deities, for w’hich they get a few annas and a 
portion of the olferings. They also adore the spirits of their 
ancestors to whom offerings are made generally on new^ moon 
nights. 

Their dead bodies are generally buried, but those of edd per¬ 
sons are sometimes burned. The son is the chief 

Funeral cuttoms. t * mi 

mourner and performs the ceremonies. The 
pollution lasts for fifteen days. On the sixteenth day the mem¬ 
bers of the family bathe to be free from it; and the caste-men 
ai'o invited to a grand feast on that day, as well as on the last 
day of the year. 

In lormer times, as has been said, the-ocpiipations of the 
caste w'ere the training of the low caste-nien to 
occupaticn. kinds of athletic feats, and to the use of sticks 

for defending themselves in fighting and of bowls and arrows, 
and they also engaged in shampooing and in pial-school teaching. 
In these days of civilizatioxi their services are no longer required 
for those purposes, owing to the disappearance of the martial 
spirit of the people for want of opportunities; and they occupy 
themselves now with shampooing, umbrella-making, polishing 
and painting walking-sticks, quarrying laterite stones for building 
purposes, and agriculture. Necessity compels them to engage 
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in more than, one occupation in order that they may work and 
get wages all through the year. In Nair families during tali' 
tying ceremonies, and also during the Onam festival, the village 
Vilkurup has to bring a bow and a few axTows, and for this ho 
gets a few annas, besides a measure of rice, some curry-stuffs, 
and oil on the latter occasion. Thus he is an indispensable 
factor in the ancient village organization. Por/aJl kinds of dis¬ 
location in the body, and in case of nervous debility, they are 
called in for shampooing. The patient is made to lie on a^^plank; 
a mixture of thine oils, namely, gingelly oil, castor oil, and the 
oil extracted from tile nut of the Eubia manjista, boiled with 
medicinal herbs and well cooled, is poured over the patient’s 
body, which is theji well sliampooed. He* is subsequently bathed 
m wa^ water in which have been boiled certain medicinal 
herbs. This process is continued for a wnek or two. 

As regards social status, the Vilkurups eat at the hands of 
Brahmans, ISTairs, Kammalans, and Izhuvans 
and abstain from eating the food of Barbers, 
Wiishennen, Kaniyans, Panans, Pnlluvans, and all caste-men 
below them. They stand at a distance of thirty-two feet from 
the Brahmans and the Nauis; and the Pulayans and Parayans 
have to stand far away from them. They live in localities occu¬ 
pied by the Izhuvans. They cannot approach the Brahman 
temples and have to stand far away from the outer wall. They 
are their own barbers and washermen. 



CHAPTER XI. 

^ THEKANIYANS- 

-: 0 :- 

Tho people known as the Kaniyans form'a small bitt im- 
Thc name of the poi’tant caste among the indigenous population 
*^**^*' of the Cochin State. According to the Eev: 

H. Gundert, they are a tribe of astrologers and mnbi'ella-makers, 
who are of low social status and are forced to stand thirty-six 
steps away from the Brahmans. Tliey are, in the northern 
parts of the State, called Ivalari Paiiikkans^ on account of their 
having been in charge of licxlaris (gymnastic or military schools)., 
and these profess to be socially su])criov to their brethren of the 
south. 'XcvcrthdesK the two classes of people are called in 
common Ganikans, Panikkans, Kurups, and Asans. Some con¬ 
sider that the name ‘ Kaiilyau ’ is another form of hcina--ajan 
or asan which means a teacher of athletic feats or arts of war. 
The Kalari Panikkans derive the -word from “ koto vmdkia 
hana ajant that is, they are respected by men and women, 
because they let the families of low caste-men know the auspi¬ 
cious moments for performing all ceremonies and because of 
thdr being teachers of fencing and other arts of war. The 
«words' Panikkan' and ‘ Kurup' once meant a fencing-master 
or teacher. They are now titles among the Nairs, Izhuvaus, 
and Kaniyans. Asan is a village teacher, and Ganikan means a 
calculator olr astrologer. 

Eegarding the origin of the Kaniyans, various legends - are 
current. Once, says one of these legends, when 
Traditional origin, the god Subramauia, SOU of Siva, and his friend 

were learning astrology, they knew that the sound of a lizard 
close by foreboded some evil to the mother of Subramania. The 
friend practised some magical rite which averted the evil. The 
mother, who had been in a state of unconsciousness, suddenly 
woke up as if from aiuinber, and asked the sou ‘kcoii-ar* meamug 
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who it was that she looked at, to which the son replied that she 
was looking at a Kaniyan (astrologer).* The Kaniyans still be¬ 
lieve that tlie umbrella, the stick, the holy ashes, and the purse 
of cowries, which form the paraphernalia of a Kaniyan now-a- 
days, were given to them by Sitbramania. 

The following is another tradition regarding the origin of 
the caste. In ancient times, it is said, tliat Panans, Velans, 
and Kaniyans were practising magic, probably an inheritance 
of their ancestors, but that astrology as a profession was prac¬ 
tised exclusively by the Brahmans. Thalakkaleth Bhattathiripad 
was the most renowned of the astrologers of the time. Hfe had 
a son whose horoscope he cast, and from it he concluded that 
his son would live long. Unfortunately he proved to be mis¬ 
taken, for his son soon died. Unable to find out thq error in 
his calculation and prediction, he took the horoscope to an 
oqmlly famous astrologer of the Chola kingdom, who, aware of 
the case of his advent, directed him to adore some deity that 
might aid him in the working out of his predictions. According¬ 
ly he came to the Trichar temple where, as directed, he spent 
some days in devotion to the deity. Thereafter he worked 
wonders in astrology, and became so w^ell known in Malabar, 
Cochin, and Travancore, that he commanded the respect and 
admiration of the rulers. They invited him to cast horoscopes 
and make predictions, and for doing so he was liberally rewarded, 
One day a Biuhman, hearing that his gxo'u at’ Benares was 
seriously ill, consulted the Bhattathuipad as to whether and 
how he would he able to sec him before his death. The Brah¬ 
man astrologer directed him to go to the southern side of the 
Trichur temple, where he wmld see two persons coming to¬ 
wards him, who might giutify his desire to see his preceptor. 
These persons were really the servants of Yama (the god of 
deaths. They asked him to touch them and he at once found 
himself at the side of his teacher. The Brahman was asked, 
who had directed him to them, and on his telling them that it 
WM the renowned Brahman astrologer, they cursed him saying 
that he would become an outcast. This fate came as no sur¬ 
prise to the astrologer, for he had already perceived from an evil 
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conjunction of the planets, that disgrace and danger were im¬ 
pending. To try to avoid the sad fate which he foresaw, he 
left his home and friends, and set out on a boating excursion in 
a river close by Pazhur, a place eighteen miles distant east of 
Ernakulahi. The night was dark and it was midnight when 
he reached the middle of the stream. A severe storm accom¬ 
panied by rain had come on, and the river was in flood. He 
was swept off to an unknown region and he scrambled ashore 
in torrents of rain and in darkness. Seeing a light in a house 
near W’^here he had landed, he made for it in an exhausted con¬ 
dition. On reaching it, he lay down on the verandah at the 
gate of the house, musing on the untoward events of the night 
and on his affectionate family whom he had lefti The hut be¬ 
longed to the family of a Kaniyan, who, as it happened, had 
had a quarrel wuth his wife that day and had left his hut, 
Anxiously expecting her husband's return, the wife opened the 
door about midnight, and seeing a man lying on the verandah, 
mistook him for her husband and admitted him to the house. 
The man. wa» so rapt in his thoughts of his home that he 
fancied that he was at home and it was not till he woke up 
from slumber that he realized that he was in the hut of a Kani¬ 
yan. On calculating the precise time, he saw that the prediction, 
that he would become an outcast, had been fulfilled. He ac¬ 
cepted the degradation and lived the rest of his days with the 
Kaniya woman as his wife. She bore him several sons whom, in 
due course, he educated in the lore of his profesfidon, and, by his 
influence, obtained for them an important place in the Hindu 
social system as astrologers (Gadikans). He translated several 
works on astrology into the vernacular for the benefit of the 
Sudras. It is said that, according to his instructions, his body 
after his death, was placed in a coffin and buried in the court¬ 
yard of the house. The spot is still shown and an elevated 
platform is constructed with a thatched roof over it. A lighted 
lamp is placed at all times on the platform, and in front of it 
astrological calculations and predictions are made,* for, it is 
believed that those who made such calculations there will have 
the aid of the spirit of their dead Brahman aicestor^ who was 
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SO learned in the science, that he Could tell of events long past 
and predict even faturc births. As an instance of the last, 
the following incident may he given. Once the great Brahman 
asoeticy Vilwamangalath SWamiyar was luffering severely fronl 
pains in the stomach, when he prayed to the divine Krishna for 
relief. Finding no remedy, he turned to a Brahman ftiend, a 
Yogi, who gave him some bhasmam fHoly ashes), which he took 
and Which relieved him of the pains. He mentioned the fact 
to his beloved god Krishna who, by the pious adoration of the 
ascetic, appeared before him, when he said he wodld have three 
births in the world instead of one which was destined for him. 
Being very anxious to know what these births would be, he 
consulted the.Bhattathiripad, who said that he would be bom 
first as a chera (ratsnake, Coryphodon), second as an ox, and third 
g»s a plant (holy basil, Ocymum sanctum), and that ho 
would be along witli him in these births. With great pleasure 
he returned Borne. It is also said tliat the astrologer himself 
was born as an ox, and was in this form afterwards supported 
by the menibers of his family, the incident is said to have 
taken place at Pazhur, and the members of the family are 
called Pazhux Kaniyans. They are well known throughout 
^Malabar, Cochin, and Tmvancore for their predictions in 
astrology, and all classes of people even now resort to them 
for aid in predictions. 

Curiously enough, the Kalari Panikkans in the northern 
parts of the State have a different account of the origin Of the 
caste. Once, they say, a sage and astrologer, named Ganikan, 
was making predictions to a Sudra regarding his futoe destiny. 
As this was done by him when in an uncleanly state, he was 
cursed by the Sapthaiiskis (the seven sages). The Panikkans 
who are reputed to be his descendants are ordained to be teach¬ 
ers and astrologers of all caste-men below Brahmans. 

According to the old village organization in Malabar, Cochin, 
The old viiure Tmvancorc, every thara or kam (village) 

« consisted of all caste-men below Brahmans, 
especially the Nairs of all classes, more or less living in 
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a community, as also Kammalans, Izhuvans, Panans, Mannans, 
and other castes of more or less equal status, living farther 
apart. Por every such village in the northern parts of the 
State, there was also a Kalari Panikkan with a Jcalari (gymna¬ 
stic or military school) where the young men of the village,- 
chiefly the Nairs, were trained to all kinds of athletic feats and 
to anns. The institution of the Imlaris lias now disappeared, 
though the buildings remain in some places, and the Panikkans 
are now mainly astrologers and village teachers. In this con¬ 
nection it is interesting to note how these people became mas¬ 
ters oTkalariS’ According to their own statement, Parasurama, 
the great coloniser of Kerala established Imlaris throughout the 
kingdom and appointed them as the masters to train Sudra 
young men in all kinds of feats ( one thousand and eight in 
number) for the protection of the country against foreign in¬ 
vaders. These feats are called adatwos, and the trained young 
men adavil janangaIyiv,'o hundred of whom formed a regiment. 
The Nairs w]i6 then formed the fighting i*ace of Malabai*, Co¬ 
chin, and Travancore were mostly trained by the Panikkans. 
In- memory of this, the Kalari Panikkans of the northern parts 
of the State and of south Malabar profess even now a pre- 
ceptorsiiip to the Nairs, and the Nairs show them some respect 
by being present at their marriages and other ceremonies, as will 
])e described in the following pages. The Panikkans say that 
the Nairs obtained their kalaris from them. Tliere can be no 
doubt that throughout these States, the Nair Panikkans, Ku- 
mps as well as the Kaniyans, were masters of kalarisin former 
times. I have no information as to who were oinginally in 
charge of them I am inclined to believe that, during former 
times, there were these gymnastic schools for every caste in the 
rural parts, where the young men of the caste were trained to 
arms and all kinds of feats. But when these people ceased to 
be warlike, the kalaris became things of the past, and astrology 
and the teaching of children of the village became the occupa¬ 
tion of the Kaniyans. The Kaniyans of the south had no kalfbris, 
and their occupation had long been confined to casting 
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horoscopes, making predictions, and also to teaching children. 
The old village organization is even now preserved to a certain 
extent The Kalari Panikkans and the Kaniyans have in a 
large measure superseded the Brahmans in the profession of 
astrology, a fact easily accounted for by the store which is set 
upon their services as diviners of future events. This has en¬ 
abled them to occupy a place of importance in every village, 
and their services are still considered to be of great importance 
in- all matters. 

It would indeed be difficult to mention a single important 

The function, of* occasion in every day life when the Eaniyan is 
Kaniyan in athar*. hand as a guiding Spirit, foretelling lucky 

days and lucky hours, casting horoscopes, explaining the causes 
of calamities, prescribing remedies for iintoward events, and 
physicking sick person.s. Seeds cannot be sown, nor trees plant¬ 
ed, unless the Kaniyan has been consulted ‘beforehand. He is 
even asked to consult his sastra,^ to find lucky days and mo¬ 
ments for setting out on a journey, commencing an enterprise, 
giving a loan, executing a deed, or shaving the head. On ajj 
such important occasions as births, naming children, shaving 
the heads of boys for the first time, marriages, beginning the 
alphabet, the Kaniyan is, of course, indispensable. His work 
in short, mixes him up with the greatest as with the most trivial 
of the domestic events of the people, and his influence and 
position are coiTespondingly great. The astrologer’s finding 
is as solemnly regarded with all due reverence as the oracle of 
God himself with the justice of which every one ought to be 
satisfied, and the poorer classes follow his adtice unhesitatingly. 
The astrologer is busy throughout the year. During the period 
of harvest he has to collect paddy from every farmer for his 
services in connection wnth agriculture, and in the season 
of marriages he has to cast the horoscopes of those between 
whom a marriage is being arranged, and examine whether they 
agree before the marriage negotiations are completed. His 
most lucrative business is the casting of horoscopes of persons 
that come to him, recording the events of a man’s life from 
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birth to death, pointirrg out dangerous periods ol life, prescri¬ 
bing rules and ceremonies to be obseiTed by individuals for the 
liurpose of propitiating the gods and planets, and so averting 
the calamities of dangerous times. He also names favourable 
times for the commencement of all undertakings, and the 
science of astrology sets forth in considerable detail the person’s 
disposition and mental qualities as affected by the position of 
planets in the zodiac at the moment of birth. All this is a work 
of labour and of time. There are few members of respectable 
families who are not provided with horoscopes, and nobody 
grudges to pay a few rupees or sometimes as much as ten or 
twelve rupees for a horoscope according to the position and re¬ 
putation of the astrologer. 

Two things are essential to an astrologer, namely, a bag of 
cowries and an almanac. When any one comes to consult him, 
he quietly sits down, facing the sun, on a plank seat or mat, 
murmuring some mantrams or sacred verses, opens his bag of 
cowries, and pours them on the floor. With his right hand he 
moves them slowly round and round, solemnly reciting a stanza 
or two in praise of the god Subramania, of his gum or teacher, 
and of his favourite deity, invoking their help. He then stops 
and explains what he has been doing, at the same time taking 
a handful of cowries from the heap and placing them on one 
side. In front is a diagram consisting of twelve compartments 
drawn with a piece of soapstone on the floor. Before com¬ 
mencing operations with the diagraiy, he selects three or five of 
the cowries from the top of the heap, and places them in a line 
on the right hand side. These represent Ganapathi (the belly 
god, the remover of all obstacles), the Sun, the planet Jupiter, 
Saraswati'(the goddess of speech); and his guru . To all of these 
the astrologer makes due obeisance, touching his ears and the 
ground three times with both hands. The cowries are next 
arranged in the compartments by the astrologer who quotes 
meanwhile the authority on which he makes such moves. 
Binally, he explains the results and ends with again worship¬ 
ping the deified cowries which he had placed to writness the 
operations. 
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In the Madras Census Eeport of 1891, it is said that seven 

Internal structure subdivisions of the Kanijans have been return- 
of the caste. Cciisus Commissioner doubts th^ 

existence of any true subdivisions. In the Cochin State ateo, 
no true subdivision exists, but there is some difference in the 
social status between the Kaniyans of the southern and the 
Kalari Panikkans of the northern parts of the State. The latter, 
as has been mentioned, profess a kind of superiority in status 
to the former on the following grounds, namely, that the for¬ 
mer have no halaris which, as I have mentioned now, imply 
preceptorship to the Nairs, who take paxt in their ceremonies 
and receive their blessings. It is also said by the latter, that 
the occupation of the former was once that of umbrella-making 
and that astrology as a profession has been recently adopted by 
them. There is at present neither intermarriage nor interdi- 
mng between them. The Kani} ans pollute the Kalari Panik- 
kans by touch. My own investigations lead me to believe that 
they are one and the same people, the difference in the social 
status being probably due to the absence of association owing 
to distance and local environments. 


There are. six gotrams or illanis (endogamous septs) among 
the Kalari Panikkans, the nam^ of which with their verna¬ 
cular equivalents are as follow;— 

Gotrams. Vernacular names. 


1. Yiswamitra gotram 

Apra 

2. Parasara 

do 

Manga 

Kasyapa 

do 

Poovam 

4. Vasishta 

do 

Kundi 

5. Ehrigu 

do 

Mathsiam 

6. Marichi 

do 

Chaitanyam 


Of the abdXe six gotrams^ the first four are, in the opinion 
of these people, superior to the last two, who are believed to 
be the descendants of Kalari Panikkans by the women of castes 
lower in status to them. The members of the first four septs 
neither dine with those of the last two, nor marry their giirls. 
The Kaniyans of the southern parts of the State are said to 
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belong to th6 following six endogainous septs, namely, Pambar 
Illam, Thachar 111am, Kutapana Graham, Thandula Graham, 
Kuruvila Graham, anti Chowlamangalath Illam, the origin and 
significance of which they are unatle to say. The names of 
some of them are derived from their house names. 

The houses of the Kalari Panikkans in the northern parts 
„ . of the State are similar to those of the poorer 

classes of Izhuvans. They vary from twenty- 
five to. forty feet in length, and from fifteen to twenty-five feet 
in breadth. The walls are made either of clay, laterite, stones, 
or bricks, and the roofs, which are all of bamboo frame-work, 
are thatched either with palmyra or plaited cocoanut leaves. 
These houses are provided wiA somewhat substantial doors 
and a few old fashioned windows, the latter of which do not 
admit sufficient light and air. There is a row of three or four 
rooms, in front of which is a narrow passage. One or two 
rooms at one end are used as the sleeping apartments; the 
middle one, which is completely dark in broad day-iight, is the 
store-room of the family. The roo.m at the other end is the 
kitchen, and there is no separate dining room, the narrow pas¬ 
sage close to it being used for the purpose. There are verandahs 
on one or two sides. Either connected with, or a little detached 
from, the main buildings are their kalaris in which are located 
their gods. The houses are situated in neat shady compounds, 
consisting of a few mango, cocoanut, jack, and other tree^, 
growing thereon,* with a small gate-house opposite to the main 
building. Such a gate-house serving as an anteroom is peculiar 
to the houses here as in Travancore and Malabar. In times 
gone by, the permission to build a gate-house was a ifare privi¬ 
lege, but with the change in the old order of things, the res¬ 
triction upon building gate-houses has, like many others of its 
kind, ceased to exist. A separate name is given to every house 
and its compound. The houses are kept sufficiently neat, and 
the surroundings are well swept every morning* The houses 
of the Kaniyans in the south are not strongly built. They'are 
thatched buildings ; the walls are made of bamboo frame-work 
and the rooms are generally partitioned with the same materials. 
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Their furniture consists of a few small mats and wooden 
planks, on which they seat their visitors, a rudely made wooden 
cot, and a few coarse mats and pillows stuffed with rice husk. 
Their utensils for daily use are small earthen dishes, in which 
food is served, and some larger ones for holdirig water, a few 
beU-metal or enamel dishes for taking food, some bell-metal 
vessels and enamel tumblers for drinking water, and a few 
wooden spoons or cocoanut shells, provided with thin bamboo 
handles. 

There is no intermarriage between the members of the 
same goiram or illavh while it is permissible 
Mama 4 cc custom*, thosG of different illams. A young man 

may marry the daughter of his maternal undo. .Girls among 
the Kaniyans and Kalari Panikkans are married sometimes when 
they are grown up, sometimes when they are still infants. 
Amongst the Nairs, the Thalikettukrtlyanam (tuU tying cere¬ 
mony) is pei’formed before their girls are eleven or tw^elve y^ears 
of age, A young man, either the cousin of the girl or an adult 
in a family of equal status in the same or the adjacent viUage, is 
chosen to tie the tali after it has been seen that there is due 
agreement between the horoscopes of the parties. A few days 
before the ceremony, the necessary preparations are made. A 
pandal is put up in front of the girFs house and w'ell decorated. 
A small stool covered with a piece of white cloth is placed in a 
conspicuous part of'the pandal, near which are also placed a 
small metallic mirror, a cane, and a cadjah manuscript. On the 
day of the ceremony, Ganapathi is worshipped and offerings of 
cocoanuts, plantain fruits, and parched rice are made in order 
that the ceremony may come to a successful conclusion. The 
goddess Saraswathi is next adored with similar offerings. The 
girl, who has to fast on the three previous nights, bathes in the 
morning, and is neatly dressed and adorned in her best. The 
pseudo bridegroom is decked out for the occasion in valuable 
ornaments, conspicuous among which is the combined style and 
knife (to show that he can read and write) thrust into his girdle 
^nd highly embellished with silver and gold work. When 
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he sets oxit on his wedding journey, he is aceomptaniod by a. 
party of Nairs, who escort him firing guns, blowing horns, and 
beating tom toms as the procession adv«'inces to the house of 
the bride, and the same proceeding is followed, when the bride¬ 
groom returns home with the bride. As soon as the party 
arrives at the gate, a vessel of guruthi (water mixed with 
lime and turmeric) is waved round the face of the bride¬ 
groom, who is also garlanded, and the guests are welcomed. 
The girl’s brother washes the feet of the bridegroom and leads 
him to a seat already prepared for him. One of the bride’s 
female relatives, generally her aunt, plays a conspicuous part 
in the ceremony. She seats the bride on a plantain leaf cover¬ 
ed over with seven and a half measures of 3*ice. The bride is 
either led or carried by her uncle with her eyes closed, two 
betel-leaves being held firmly pressed by her against her eye¬ 
lids. The tali and the cloth are provided for her by the kalari 
head-man. The tali is tied round the neck of the girl by the 
enangathy (the wife of the enangan or kinsman), while the bride 
is seated on the rice with her back to the bridegroom. The 
bridegroom knots the string at the back of- the bride’s neck at 
the precise moment, %vhen the astrologers present declare, “The 
moment is come and it greets you with offers of beauty, long 
life, xvealth, sweet wedlock, posterity^ and happiness,” “ Seize 
tliou the occasion," say the bystanders, “and marry the bride, 
and prosperity will attend thee.” The wedding guests here 
break in with a solemn chorus of “ Aha—aha,” The tall string 
is thereupon promptly tied by the bridegroom, w^hen a portion 
nf the liamayana is read. Tlie enangathy then seats the bride 
))Gside the bridegroom and joins their hands. The rice on which 
the bride vras seated becomes the astrologer’s fee with eight 
annas added to it in money. The enangathy then feeds the 
youthful pair with sweets-, and makes various little jokes at the 
bridegroom’s expense. While doing this, she comes behind the 
pair with riUe on both hands, and sprinkles it over their heads 
with prayers and good wishes, and this is done in turn by all 
the relations beginning with the parents. The wedding cere¬ 
mony concludes with the pair nraking obeisance to their elde>"s. 
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The guests assembled aj'e treated to a grand dinner. Among 
the Palghat Kalari Panikkans, the ifea deity, Kannika Para- 
meswari is adored and offerings are made to her before dinner 
to invoke her blessings on the married couple. The festivities 
last for four days, and on the morning of tlie fourth, the bride 
and bridegroom bathe and worship the deity in the local temple, 
and after a sumptuous meal, the latter sevei-s liis connection 
with his wife, and takes leave of lier, receiving two pieces of 
cloth and a few annas for this ephemeral union. The girl is at 
liberty to take any other man as husband afterwards. If the 
bridegroom above referred to wishes to take her as wife, he may 
do so. In that case, on the third day after the tali tying ceremony 
the party adjourns to the bridegroom’s house, where the bride’s 
party and other guests assembled are treated to grand feasts 
according to their custom, and on the fifth day the party 
disperses. Among the Kalari Panikkans, the Nairs of the 
ihara or village meet together a week or two before the cele¬ 
bration of the marriage and subscribe for the expenses of the 
wedding, and they also take part in the celebrations. 

Among the Kaniyans of tlie south as well as the Panikkans 
of the north, early betrothals by parents are very common, and 
even when these are not the rule, it is still i he parents who make 
the choice of husband or wife for their children, and a young wo¬ 
man is never allowed to choose a husband for herself. When a 
young man has arrived at a marriageable age, his parents ask him 
if he looks with favour upon any particular girl of their acquain¬ 
tance. Upon his replying in the affinnative, they select a girl 
after the horoscopes liave l^een properly cast and examined and 
it is found that they are in agreement. It is not etiquette 
for the youth or his parents themselves to make the first 
move. Generally the enangan acts as the intermediary and 
he diplomatically sounds the parents of tlie girl as to their 
willingness to accept the youth as their soh-in-law. >Some- 
timesthe father, and the uncle of the youth visit theparents 
of the girl. If the girl’s parent., consider the match desir¬ 
able, they signify their consent and fix a day for formally 
talking over the matter. On the appointed day, the fat ]u*r 
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and the uncle of the youth, along with a few of their re¬ 
lations and friends, go to the house of the girl, where also 
are assembled the friends and relations Of the girFa parents. 
There is a formal talk about the matter and the illams of the 
two families are ascertained. The guests are treated to a 
feast. On that occasion the youth’s inangan mentions the 
illam and parentage of the bridegroom elect, and asks the 
eiiangan of the bride elect whether her parents are willing to 
have the proposed matrimonial alliance. The latter answers 
in the afl&rmative in the presence of those ^ssembled. The 
formal arrangement is now made, and they all partake of the 
meal, after which they chew betel and take leave of their 
host. This ceremony is called Jaihakam vanguka (getting the 
horoscope). The next ceremony is Veedti hazhcha (seeing the 
house of the bridegroom), L they fix a day for a visit to 
the bridegroom. The party of the bride elect is treated to a 
similar feast. The relatives and kinsmen of both parties make 
preparations for the ceremony on an auspirioris day already fixed, 

On the evening previous to the celebration of the wed¬ 
ding which is really a sambandham (the customary nuptial 
union of man and woman), the bridegroom and his party 
arrive at the house of the bride, where they are welcomed and 
treated to a grand supper. The wedding dress, which the 
bridegroom has brought, is given to the bride, who is neatly 
dressed and adorned in her best. The night is spent in dan¬ 
cing on the part of the women and in songs and in various 
games on the part of the men. The next morning at nine 
o’clock, the guests are treated to kanji, and at, twelve o’clock 
to a sumptuous meal. The bridegroom and the bride are then 
seated side by side, and a sweet preparation made of milk, 
sugar, and pieces of plantains is given to them by their parents, 
ancles, and the enangans with their wives. This is essential 
and the partaking of this food is the ceremony which unites 
them as husband and wife. The bridegroom and his party 
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return home, .accompanied by the bride, her parents, and re¬ 
lations, and there the bride’s party is well entertained during 
the night as well as on the next day. Just before the feast, the 
bridegroom’s mother gives the bridegroom and the bride the sweet 
preparation already referred to. Among the Panikkans of the nor¬ 
thern parts, the bridegroom and the bride are taken to the halari, 
and there the halari mippm (the Nair head-man) and others 
address the bride in the presence of the .assembled multitude 
as the Panikkathi ('Panikkan’s wife) of the village halari, signi¬ 
fying thereby that the married couple have become husband and 
wife in the family of the Panikkan of that halari. After dinner, 
the bride’s party takes leave of the bridegroom’s parents, the 
guests, as they depart, paying a few annas each towards' the 
expense of the feast. 

There are certain curious customs observed by the Nairs, 
Kalari Panikkans, and other low caste-men, both before and after 
the tali tying ceremony of a girl. They are performed to learn 
beforehand the welfare and destiny of the bride and bridegroom 
as well as of those with whom they are intimately connected. 
Among the Kalari Panikkans and the Kaniyans, the parents of 
the bride send a messenger with a measm^e of rice, one or two 
cocoanuts, and a,few packets of betel-leaves, to formally invite 
their e%angan for the perfonnance of the Ashtamangallyam ^ 
ceremony before the faU tying, This mangan, being himself 
an astrologer, makes various predictions, which he bases on the 
appearance of the messenger, his dress, gait, and manner of 
talking." These predictions have reference to the termination 
and future results, happy or otherwise, of the ceremony. The 
enangan then lays his finger along his nose and blows down. 
He notes through which nostril the air passes and predicts ac¬ 
cordingly, The Malayalam verse in accordance with which the 
predictions are made may be translated as follows:—the 

1. Bight auspicious things, namely, rice, paddy, tender leaves of ooooanut 
trees, an arrow, a looking glass, a well washed cloth, burning fire, and a bhhU 
wooden case called “cheppu” made in a particular fashion. 
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messenger is on the side of the expired air passing through one 
of the nostrils of the enangan^ prosperity, happiness, and long 
life shall attend the bride and bridegroom ; if on the opposite 
side, the reverse will happen.” The enaiigm then takes twelve 
betel-leaves, and, on looking at their appearance, makes predic¬ 
tions for the same purpose according to the following scheme. 
This mode of predicting is called Thamboola prasnam (astro¬ 
logical predictions based on looking at betel-leaves^* 


No. 

Order, 

Appearance. 

1 

riedietiou. 

1 

First betel- 

Good fwith- 



loaf. 

out defect) 

Fame and good health lo the bride. 



Bad and 



defective 

Sickness. 

2 

Second do 

Bad 

Sickness aliA misfortune to bride^s parents 
and others in the family, weakness in speech, 
defect in the right eye, loss of wealth. 



Good 

Freodom from the misfortunes above re¬ 
ferred to. 

3 

Third do 

Good 

Courage, strength to brothers, and help from 
thorn, sickness in the left ear. 



Bad 

Loss of brothers, animosity of brothers 
against the elderk. 

4 

Fourth do 

Good 

Good health to’mother, unde and relatives, 
land possession of a good Ixoitte. 



Bad 

Ill health to mother, imole and relatives, 
and loss of house. 

6 

Fifth do 

Good 

Keen intelligence, wisdom, strength, en¬ 
joyment of the results of virtuous dems done 
in previous births,/and the possesiion of sons. 

T' . ■. . y(\ loss of sons. 



Bad 

6 

Sixth do 

Good 

:'.i. : y. , r :: i by enemies, bodily 




ailments, and death. 

1 


Bad 

Partial freedom from the above. 

7 

Seventh do, 

Good 

Marriage enjoyment of worldly pleasures, 
recovery of lost wealth, and affection. 



Bad 

b’rocdoin from tho above. 

8 

Eighth do 

( 

Good 

Loss of everything, loss of fame and house, 
servitude, serious, niiafortune. 



Bad 

Partial freodoni from the above. 

9 

Ninth do 1 

Good 

Happiness, charity, kindness, inclination to 


i 


do virtuous deeds, penance, respect to father, 
srn- ar.dtf:ru?hr’'ghS. 



Bad 

N'*:;-:. u'::: ,. ■ :i.:-a 

10 

Tenth do 

Good 

Building of temple, house, helping the poor, 
and success in all attempts and deeds. 
Attainment of everything desired, possession 

11 

Eleventh do 

1 

Good 

of sons, gain of wealth, commanding obcdieuco 
from all, 



12 

Twelfth do 

Good 

Sin, expenditure, being an outcast, and loss 
of title. 
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When tha enangan arrives at the gate of the bride’s house 
a lamp is brought in front of him, and looking at its flame, 
he makes predictions according to the following scheme:— 


No. 

Nature of the aame. 

Prediction. 

i 

1 1 

Steady flame 

Happiness and enjoy¬ 
ment. 

2 I 

Jlovement and burning of the flame straight up 

Long life. 

B 

Making noise while burning 

Siolmess, 

it 1 

Bending of the flame 

Short life. 

5 

Extinction of the flame 

Death. 


On the fourth day, when the bridegroom and the bride 
return home after wor^pping the deities in the local temple, 
they are seated on planks, side by side, and a pot of water is 
placed in front of them. In this pot are put twelve packets 
which the bride is directed to take out and to. give one after 
another to persons named at the time. The packet which each 
person receives is supposed to predict something beneficial or 
otherwise. 


No. 

Packet. 

The person 
receiving it. 

Prediction. 

1. 

Packet 

of gold 1 

B^jdo 

Wealth and happiness. 

2 

do 

silver' ' 1 

Any one in the 
assembly 

Increase of com. 

8 

do 

copper 

Enangan 

Misfortune. 

4 

do 

iron 

Father, 

Death. 

5 

do 

salt 

Mother 

Attainment of everything 
good. 

6 

do 

pepper 

paddy 

Bridegroom 

do 

7 

1 do 

Maternal nnde 

InoreasQ of corn. 

8 

do 

rice 

^Matter of the 
ceremony 

do 

9 

do 

sandal wood 

' Middleman 1 

Virtue. 

10 

do 

holy ashes 

Enangathy j 

Blessings of Siva. 


When a girl reaches puberty, she is bathed and dressed in 

I»uberty customs. ^ with tuimeric. She is 

lodged in a room of the house for the period of 
her seclusion, w'hichis g^erally four days, during which only 
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her girl friends associate with her. On the fourth day, she and 
her friends have an oil bath in a stream or tank close by. A 
triangular figure made of the bark of a plantain tree, w^th 
lighted candles and pieces of tender leaves of a cocoanut tree 
thrust on the three sides, on which is sprinkled the blood of a 
fowl just killed, is waved round the head of the girl as she plun¬ 
ges into the water. As they return home after the bath, they 
are escorted by a few ISTairs provided with swords and guns, 
and there is the music of drum and pipe. The girl is seated in 
a conspicuous part of the house, when a woman waves round 
her face, a vessel containing water mixed with turmeric powder 
and lime, which is believed to free her from the power of 
the evil-eye or any demoniacal influence. Another woman of 
the family throws pieces of bread to the four comers of the 
house to invoke the blessings of the deities presiding over the 
cardinal points. The women of the caste who are invited are 
then feasted, after which the men are fed. This is followed 
by a circular dance of the women. A w^oman of the washer¬ 
man caste is also engaged to be present to sing at the time. 
She has also to give a newly washed cloth to the girl to 
wear after her bath in order to be free from pollution, Ji a girl 
is married before puberty, and if, during her stay in the house 
of her husband, she attains puberty, the expenses connected 
with the ceremony and the feast on the last day are defrayed 
by his parenits, while her parents contribute only a portion. 

A woman in menses was and is even now a thing of 
abhorrence m the eyes of all people, from the belief that she 
imparted misfortune to the opposite sex in many ways. For 
instance, among the savage tribes, it is a belief, that if she 
stepped in a sheath of arrows, the arrows would be rendered 
useless to the owner thereafter, and may even become the cause 
of his death. If she passed in front of a hunter carrying a 
bow, the weapon would never shoot straight again. The father 
or husband of a woman in menses would never think of going 
hunting himself, nor would other himters allow him to ac¬ 
company them. No luck would attend him himself, and he 
would bring misfortune upon others also. Among tSbe Hindus, 
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no man can set out on a journey nor can any ceremony be per¬ 
formed in his house, when his wife is in menses. Hence it is that 
they are kept in a state of seclusion, lying in a penitential mood, 
which is supposed to be rewarded by long life and continual 
good health in after years* It is believed by all the Hindus 
that, on the very day on which a woman’s menstrual course be¬ 
gins, she assumes the character of a chandalini on the second 
day she becomes a sinful woman, on the third day her im¬ 
purity amounts to that of a corrupted woman, and on the 
fourth day she becomes an anchorite, and becomes pure when 
she has performed her ablutions. On the first day of her 
menstrual epoch, a woman is not to be approached with sex¬ 
ual intent. A man who goea to his wife that day cuts his 
life Aort; the second day, a man enjoying his wife should 
imbibe a great sin; on the third da}", a man must not approach 
her, for so doing, she would turn a harlot. 

On the appearance of the menses, a woman, being impure, 
should seem to slip abashed into the inner apartment, andbeum 
seen by anybody. She shouldxover her body with a single piece 
of cloth, look on herself as being in a very and pitiable 

condition becoming her state, and remain silent with her head 
bent down, in spirit dejected, her whole aspect prone to the 
ground, and eyes and hands inexpressive of any motion. She 
should eat such food as boiled rice in earthen pot during night 
only, sleep on the ground in a calm state of mind, and so pass 
the first three days. Omthe fourth day, the sun having risen, 
she should perform her ablution and when afterwards she has 
put on her water washed vesture, she is restored to purity. 

During the first three days of the menstruation, a woman 
should avoid taking her food from metal or brokep earthen 
dishes, should abjure drinking, eating meat of any kind, wear¬ 
ing wreaths of flowers and ornaments, sleeping during the day, 
chewing betels, and cleaning the teeth with dentifrice or any 
kind of tooth-powder. fi!he should take her food from a concave 


1. A Woman who k outcasited or a low caste woman. 
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pot made of baked clay, and drink water by bolding the 
liquid in the hold formed by both the palms of her hands. She 
should abjure foods derived from the milk of the cow and the 
milk itself, should not blacken the borders of her eyes with 
collyrium, should not lie in a scented or high bed, should not 
touch fire^ and should not weep. She should neither anoint 
her body with oil nor bathe. She should not leave her own 
country to go to distant lands, walk on common paths, cross 
the track of animals, milk cows, walk by the side of flowering 
plants, nor observe the celestial bodies. To state briefly, a 
woman in her menses should give up every kind of luxury. 
Hindu astrologers predict the results of the married life and 
the future career of girls by observing phenomena connected 
with their pubescence. As an account of it is of some anthro¬ 
pological importance, it is given below. 


No. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 


I. Appearwce of the first menses 


(1) in tlm different m(nvths, 

Medam ('April-May) 

Edavam (May-June) 
Mithunam (June-July^ 
Karkadakam (July-August) 

Oiling^ (August-Septemher) 
Kauni ( September-October) 
Thulam (October-November) 
Vrifichikam (Nov:-December) 
Dhanu (December-January) 
Makarain( J anuary-Pebmary) 
Kumbham (February-JMarch) 
Meenam (March-April) 


Besiilts of married life. 


Unhappiness or miser}’ to the husband. 
Increase of covs- 
Happy conjugal life. 

Tendency to prostitution. Affection 
to the members of the family. 

Many children. 

Evil disposition. 

Possession of a son. Widowhood. 
Tendency to malign others. 

Handsome children. 

Intention to be virtuous. 

Wealth, Affection to 
Possession of children. Happiness. 


\{2) in fhe different days of the u'eeJcA 


1 Sunday 

2 Monday 
8 t'uesday 

4 Wednesday 

5 Thursday 


6 


Friday 


7 Saturday 


Illness. Family min. 

Chastity. Longlife. 

Poverty. Loss of chastity. 

Possession of children, fortune, and 
prosperity. 

Felicity, increase of wealth wealthy 
husband. 

Beauty, affection to husband, and 
mother to many sons. 

Misery, ruin, and barrenness. 
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No. 

I. Appearance of the first menses j 

Results of married life. 



(3) hi the different days after th 

. 


ftUl or new moon 



1 

Pradhama (.first day after the 

5 Short life, slightly happy. 


full or ne^Y mooii) 


2 

Dwithi3"a (second 

do) 

Barrenness. 

8 

Thrithiya /third 

do) 

do 

4 

Chathurthi (fourth 

do> 

I'rcmature death of the woman, 

5 

l*auchami (nfth 

do) 

Disposition to quarrel. 

6 

Shashti (aixth 

do) 

Tendency to prostitute. 

7 

Saptbami (seventh 

do^ 

Mother to one child. 

8 

Aitami (eighth 

do) 

Termagant. 

d 

Navami (ninth 

do) 

Sorrow and misfoiijune. ’ 

10 

Desami (tenth 

do) 

Possession of children. 

11 

Ekadesi (eleventh 

do) 

Neatness and beautv. 

12 

Dwadesi (twelfth 

do) 

Maligning propensity. 

13 

Thrayodesi (thirteenth 

do) 

Barrehnesfi, 

14 

Chathurdesi (fourteenth do) 

Tendency to prostitute, poverty. 

15 

Eull moon 


Piety and good fortune. 

16 

New moon 


Poverty and premature old age. 


(4) in the diff&t'iynt days of the 



lunar asfeiism. 



1 

Aswathi 1st constellation 

Happiness. 

2 

Bharani 2nd 

do 

Vagrancy. 

8 

Karthika 3rd 

do 

Poverty. 

4 

Rohini 4ih 

do 

Sons. 

5 

Kakiram 5 th 

do 

Beauty. 

6 

Ardra 6th 

do 

Chastity. 

7 

Pnnartham 7 th 

do 

Love to husband. 

8 

Pooyam 8th 

do 

Hypocrisy, 

9 

Ayilyam 9th 

do 

Loss of children. 

10 

ilakam 10th 

do 

Abortion. 

11 

Pooram 11th 

do 

Increase of wealth and property. 

12 

Uthram 12th 

do 

Support to relatives. 

13 

Astham 13th 

do 

Chastity, 

14 

Ohithira 14th 

do 

Many children. 

15 

Swathi 15th 

do 

Beauty. 

36 

Visakham 16th 

do 

Love to hushand. 

17 

Anusham 17th 

do 

Divorce. 

18 

Ketta 18th 

do 

Sons 

19 

Moolam 19th 

do 

Sorrow. 

20 

Pooradam 20th 

do 

Wealth, 

21 

Uthradam ?.lst 

do 

Happiness. 

22 

Thiruvonam 22nd 

do 

Sons. 

23 

Avittam 23rd 

do 

Long and happy married life. * 

24 

Ohathayam 24th 

do 

Posse.ssion of good husband. 

25 

Poorattathi 25th 

do 

Happiness. 

26 

Uthrattathi 26th 

do 

Wealth and prosperity. 

27 

Revathi 27th 

do 

Alisery, 
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No.| 

1 

I, Appearaiic® of th« first menses 

Eesults of married life. 

1 

Anotlicnmtlwd. . 

Twelve Nakshatrains from 



Uthradam, 

1 Best. 

2 

Ardra and the six following 

Good. 

8 

The remaining 

Widowhood. 

1 

{5) in the different lagnams 
(the risings of a sign). 

^ledam 

i 

Poverty. 

2 

Edavam 

ITew ohildrcn. 

3 

klithnnam 

Loss of husband. 

4 

Karkadakam 

^lany children. 

5 

Chingam 

Separation from husband. 

6 

Kannl 

Chastitv. 

7 

Thulam 

Wealth. 

8 

Vrischikain 

Adultery. 

9 

Dhanu 

IHodel life. 

10 

IMakaram 

Want of modestv. 

11 

Kunibhain 

Wealth. 

12 

Heenani 

Children. 

1 

(G) m the seventh house 
from hirth sign. 

Sun 

Widowhood. 

2 

Moon 

Many children. 

3 

Mars 

Red complexion. 

4 

Mercury 

Barrenness. 

5 

Jupiter 

Unhappiness. 

G 

Venus 

Loss of house. 

7 

Saturr 

Illness, 

8 

Eahu 

Widowhood. 

9 

Kethu 1 

Object of hatred. 

1 

{7) during the conjunetAm of the 
different planets in the rasi (a 
sign of the zodiac) or lagnam. 

Sun 

Widowhood. 

2 

Moon 

A female ascetic. 

3 

Mars 

Death. 

4 

IMercury 

Barrenness, 

5 

Jupiter 

Piety to God, 

G ^ 

Venus 

Barrenness. 

7 

Saturn 

Prostitution. 

8 

Eahu 

do 

9 

Kethu 

Easily accessible. 

1 , _ 
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Ko. 

II. First observation of tbe 
menses by— 

) Results of married life. 

1 

a girl 

Sorrow. 

2 

a virgin 

Virtue. 

3 

a widow 

Widowhood. 

4 

a sinkly woman 

Illness. 

6 

a dancing woman 

Enjoyment. 

G 

a married woman wit boil in her 



hand 

Long married life. 

7 

a man 

Sorrow. 

a 

a maid scrv’ant 

Poverty. 


1 III. Indications from the cloth 



worn a t the time. 


1 

^ Red cloth 

Virtue. 

2 

White cloth 

Anger. 

8 

Black cloth 

Fame. 


IV. Nature oflilood drojp^. 


i 

Round red drops 

Wealth. 

2 

Square do 

Destruction of enemies. 

3 

Crescent do 

Long life. 

4 

Lengthy do 

Sorrow. 

6 

Oval do 

Riches. 

6 

Cluster of do 

Sons or children. 


When, on a girl attaining her puberty, her parents consult 
an astrologer as to her destiny, the latter ascertains the num-. 
her of ghaiikas ^ at. the tkne of the first appearance of the menses, 
and then deducts three from it. To this remainder are added 
the day’s thithi (a day after the full or new moon) and vara 
fday of the week). The number thus got is divided by twelve, 
and the remainder known. If it be two, four, seven, nine, 
ten, or twelve, the astrologer predicts misery, while three, 
five, six, eight, or eleven, indicate virtue. If, for example, 
a girl attains puberty on the twenty-fifth Vrischikam 1079 at 
two o’ clock, the day being Wednesday and the thithi Ghathur-^ 
desi ^fourteenth day of the moon) the number of ghaUhas 
is first determined which is twenty. Prom this, three is 
deducted. This remainder with the thithi and the day amounts 
to thirty-five which, divided by twelve, leaves the remainder 
eleven. This predicts virtue. 


1. Periods of twenty-four minutes each. 
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No. 

Ghatikas 

Prediction. 

1 

Dawn 

Virtue or happiness. 

2 

Between dawn and midday 

Pilgrimage. 

a 

Midday 

Sons. 

4 

Between midday and evening 

Thievish propensities. 

6 

Evening 

Many children. 

0 

Sunset 

Harlot. 

7 

Fore-night 

Long life. 

8 

Midnight 

Widowhood. 

9 

After midnight 

Sickness. 

ao 

Twilight 

Unhappiness. 

No. 

I. Months 

]Mcans suggesting the remedies for 



_ the evils above referred to. 

1 

Medam fMarch-April) 

Wearing of a red cloth by the wife and 
presenting it to a married woman with 
a pot of water. 

2 

Karkadakam ( J uly-Augusi) 

Gift of fruits to a piou* Brahman. 

a 

Thulam f October-Novemher) 

l^resont of a red cloth with a few 
measures of rice tied to one end, and 
also of a tali&nd. kunkninam (red powder 
vermilion) to a married woman. 

4 

Vriachikam (Nov:~Decenxboi*) 

Gift of a metal lamp lighted with 


- 

II. Days of the week 

ghee to a Siva temple. 

1 

Sunday 

Gift of wheat. 

>2 

Tuesday i 

Same as 1 (3) above. 

8 

Saturday 1 

(rift of a bronze vessel full of oil and 
another with milk to a married woman. 
The girl should be made to seo her face 
in the oil. 


III. Days of 4ihe moon 


1 

Pradhama 

Worship in a Eiva temple and gift of 
gingolly Boedf. 

2 

Chathurthi 

Gift of a lamp to a Siva temple; 

8 

Shashti 

Gift of a gold image of a cow to a 
pidus and learned Brahman 

4 

Ashtami 

Sugar water to be distributed to child¬ 
ren. 

5 

Dwadesi 

Same as the above. 

6 

Ohathurdesi 

Going round a banyan tree mght times 
• and feeding three women. 

7 

Full moon 

Gift of a pumpkin (Cuqurbita maxima ) 
with some money to a Brahman. 

Same as the above. 

6 

New moon 
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No. TV. Days of constellation 


Means of remedy. 


1 Bharani, the 2nd constellation 

2 Karthika, the 3rd do 

3 Thiruvathira, the 6th do 

4 Ayilyam, the 9th do 

5 Makam, the 10th do 

6 Pooram, the 11th do 

7 Astham, the 13th do 


8 Chithira, 'tlio 14th do 

9 Visakham, the 16th do 

10 Pooradam, the 20tli do 

11 Poorattathi, the 25th do 


Twigs of vanhi tree should be used to 
light the sacred fire, and 'the woman 
should go round it twenty-seven times. 

Soventy-two lamps fed with ghee 
should be placed in a temple dedicated 
to Subramania, and tlio young woman 
should bo asked to go 227 times round 
the temple. Twenty-seven Brahmans 
should also ho fed. 

A married woman and her children 
should be fed after their bath. The 
gift of a cloth also to the former. 

Gift of fruits to children and worship 
of Siva. 

Worship of the village deity. 

Worship of family deities. 

An image m^e of kmn grass should 
be cremated, and with the ash^ thereof 
a mark should he made ou her face daUy. 
1008 leaves of the Hkoa tree, and 108 
lotus flowers must be used in the perfor- 
manco of ay)7zya to Siva. Some Brah¬ 
mans also should be fed. 

Performanee of a ;puja with lotus 
flowers and the feeding of Brahmans, 

Gift of cloths to Brahmans,, going 
round a banyan tree 108 times, and 
the worship of the family deity. 

Worship in a Vishnu temple, lighting 
a ghee lamp with cotton wick, gift of 
pumpkin (Cuourbita maxima) with ft 
few annas to a Brahman. 

Sugar in water to children, pansupari 
I to women ^ 


The marriage expenses in a poor Kaniyan’s family amouiit to 
fifty rui)ees and in well-to-do families vary from one hundred to 
two hundred rupees. The expenses among the Kalaii Panikkans 
are met by a joint contribution of the inhabitants of the village, 
who meet together at the kalari, a "few weeks before the cele¬ 
bration of the wedding, to subscribe the amount. The bride¬ 
grooms among them have to give kachas (pieces of cloth for 
women) to their mothers-in-law, sisters, and to their mothers. 
This custom does not prevail among the Kaniyans of the south. 


CHAPTER XII. 

THE KANIYANS 

{Conti?med), 

-; 0 :- 

Among the^Kaniyans as well as the Panikkans, polyandry 

Polyandry and poly pi’e^vails. If a young woman is inten- 

clecl to be the wife of several brothers, the eldest 
brother goes to the bride’s house and gives’ her a cloth and takes 
her home the next day along with her parents and relations 
who are all well entertained. The yoimg woman and the 
brothei-s are seated together, and a sweet preparation is given to 
them which signifies that she has become the common wife of 
all. The kalarl miq)pan, theNair head-man of the village, also 
declares them to be all married to her. The guests then depart, 
and the bridegroom (the eldest brother) and the bride are 
invited to what they call virunnu-oon (sumptuous meal) in the 
house of the latter, where they stay for a few days. The bride¬ 
groom returns home with the bride. The other brothers, one 
aftel’ another, are similarly entertained along with the bride in 
her house. Verses are recited ou the occasion of the depaiini'o 
of the bride from her house with the bridegroom. These verses 
invoke blessings on the marriage and give the husband advice 
as to how he should treat his wife. 

The Kaniyans explain their custom of practising polyan¬ 
dry by saying that their caste-men are very poor, tod cannot 
afford the expenses of the large families that there might be, 
if the brothers married different women and had separate 
families. The brothers eannot afford to live together for a long 
time, for they very often go from place to place to earn their 
livelihood by astrology. Each brother is at home only for 
a few days in each month, and hence practically the woman 
may have only one husband at a time. If several of them happen 
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to be at home together for a few weeks, each in tnm associates 
with the woman in accordance Mnth the directions given by their 
mother. Further, there is only one kalari in a village in 
charge of a Panikkan, who has to suppoit his family consisting 
of several members with the small income he obtains for the 
services he renders to the inhabitants of the village belonging 
to it. A division in the family by individual marriages would 
not lead to any additional increase of income from that village, 
nor could the superfluous members of the family go and settle 
in another village; for that would mean encroaching upon the 
rights of another Panikkan already established there. The custom 
of fraternal polyandry has also, they say, a religious sanction ^ in 
sapport of it; but it is only a survival of the primitive one. The 
prevalence of this custom is^ m my opinion, due to purely eoo- 
noirnic grounds; it is however rapidly disappearing before the 
onward march of western civilization. Children bom of this 
union are regarded as the sons of all the brothers, and these are 
all addressed as father. 

Polygamy is almost unknown, and as the women are general¬ 
ly polyandrous widows are rare. Should a woman have a single 
husband she may, after his death, marry either his brothei\any 
member of her husband’s family, or anybody else slie likes. 
The taking of the sweet preparations already referred to is the 
binding portion of the ceremony. In the event of her marrying 
another man, she relinquishes all claims upon the property of 
her deceased husband. A woman comm^.ting adultery with 
a member of her caste may ultimately marry him; but she is 
outcasted if she is found to mate with one of another low caste. 
Such instances, they say, are very rai*e. A man may divorce 
his wife on the score of the absence of mutual affection, sick*- 
ness, or want of chastity on the part of the wife. He has, in 
that case, to return all that belongs to her, when he gets back 
a thread from the cloth she wears, which signifies that he has 

I. Tanchali wat the common wife of tie five brothers, Arjoss, 

Shiiaa, NskuU, imd SahAdeviit 
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received all that he ha? given for the wedding. A woman who 
do^s not like her husband may, in the presence of an enangan^ 
declare her unwillingness to stay wife him and may go back 
to her parents. In the case of several brothers marrying ar 
woman, if any disunion arises between one of the husbands and 
the wife, both are at liberty to mp.ke a conjugal separation. 

When a young woman is about to become a mother, the 
Pregnancy and ceremonv of PuliJcudi is performed for her dur- 

childbirth. . ^ , 

mg the seventh or ninth month of her pregnan¬ 
cy It consists in taking a mixture of the juices from five 
different kinds of leaves, in which are placed three small 
balls of rice. The mixture is taken in a small spoon, made 
of gold weighing five fanams, shaped like a jack tree leaf. 
This is followed by a feast to her friends and relations, after 
which she is taken to the house- 

At the birth of a child, the woman is confined to a sepwrate 
room, and is there attended by her mother and a few women 
of experience. Soon after the child is born, the mother and 
her baby are bathed in warm water. The period of pollution 
is for fifteen days and during that time she is under a special 
kind of treatment. Garlic, pavatta (Pavetta Indica), palmyra 
jaggery, and marunnu (delivery medicine) are all dried and 
finely powdered, and the mixture is taken in gingelly oil. The 
period of seclusion is for fifty-six days. Before the expiry of 
this period the juice of kodapuli is extracted and well boiled, 
and is taken for six days. The woman bathes in hot water 
containing medicinal herbs for the first fifteen days, after which 
she bathes on alternate days. 

The naming ceremony falls in the sixth month. The 
child, if a boy, is called after his grand-father or one of his ances¬ 
tors. If it is a girl, the name is taken either from her father’s 
or mother’s side. The names in common use among men are 
Gopalan, Madhavan, Velan, Chami, Chathu, Kittu, Unni, Pe- 
rakunni, Kavunni, Appukuttan, Prabhakaran, Kumaran, and 
Krishnan, and among women, Lakshmi, Kunji, Karthyayani, 
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Madhavi, Pam, ChimiTi, Ammiiii, Ammu, and Janaki. 
They also nse pet names, sucn as, Kuttan, Chinnu, Appn, 
Bhammni, and Knnji Manu. The term *nakshatram (star),* 
is abusively applied to an individual among the Panikkans. 
The ceremonies connected with the tonsure, ear-boring, and 
beginning the alphabet, are similar to those that I sho-ll 
describe in my account of the Izhuvans. 

Among the Kamyans and KaJari Panikkans, the succes¬ 
sion to property is through the son. They 
have, as in other castes, their caste assetnbly 
which consists of the elderly men not of one 
. village, but of several adjacent villages. They are invited to 
meet when important cases involving caste disputes crop up. 
The caste-men invite also theNair gentlemen of the village for 
the meeting which is held at their village Jcalari, The delibera¬ 
tion lasts for several days and then the decision arrived at by the 
assembly is given effect to. Delinquents are either fined or 
compelled to give a dinner to the caste-men at the village 
halari. Any fine imposed upon the culprits goes to the halafi. 
The culprits are also made to swear before alighted lamp placed 
on a plapk in front of the deity in the kalari. 

As has been said, the Panikkans and Kaniyans are 
astrologers and as such they believe in 

pre- “ 

diction*. astrological predictions which they also ex¬ 

pound to aU high caste-men who go to consult them on the 
following particulars:— 

Tmvelling, — The following eight points are considered 
before a person sets out on a journey, and no day predicting 
evil consequences is chosen for the purpose. They are:— (1 ) 
Varasoolam (an inauspicious week day), (2) Nakshatram fa 
lunar asterism), (3) Tkithi (a lunar day), (4) Itasi (a sign of the 
zodiac), (5) Yogini (a naked deity armed with an impaling stake 
and endowed with superhuman powers), ((>) Panchakam (con¬ 
sisting of five), (7) GandantJiavi (a perilous time), and (8) Yofam 
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(connection as of stars). D^ailed information concerning these 
poinis is given below 

(1) Varasoolam .— Mondays and Saturdays are inauspi¬ 
cious for journeys towards the ealst, Tuesdays and Wednesdays 
towards the north, Thursdays towards the south, and Fridays and 
Sundays towards the west. 

(2) Nakshatram .— The following lunar ast^risins, 
namely, As wathi, Pushy am, Punarvasu, Astliam, Anusham, Thi- 
ruvonam, Moolam, Avittam, and Eevathi are favourable to the 
undertaking of any journey, as they are attended with* a speedy 
accomplishment of the purpose in view, while Bharani, Ardra, 
Ayilyam, Makam, Pooradam, Poorattaihi, and Ketta are very in- 
auspicious. Persons leaving their houses on these days are not 
likely to return alive, nor do seeds sown on these days produce 
a good harvest. 


(3) Thithi .— 


No. 

Lunar daya 

Prediction. 

1 

First day of 

the moon 

Loss or failure. 

2 

Second 

do 

Success. 

B 

Third 

do 

do 

4 

Fourth 


Quarrel, 

5 

Fifth 

do 

do 

6 

Sixth 

do 

Riches. 

7 

Seventh 

do 

Fear from enemies or robber*. 

B 

Eighth 

do 

Felicity of relations. 

9 

Ninth 

do 

Failure. 

10 

Tenth 

do 

do 

11 

Eleventh 

do 

First 18 hours good Next 6 
hours bad. 

12 

Twelfth 

do 

Good 

13 

Thirteenth 

do 

SaiocesB. 

14 

Fourteenth 

io I 

do 

15 

FnlV*»moon 


Bad. 

16 

New moon 


, Complete failure m the forenoon 
and success in the afternoon. 
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(4) Basi.— 


No. 

Baai (sign of the sodihc) 

Prediction. 

1 

Kedam 

Loss of life. 

2 

Bdavam 

Happiness. 

a 

Hithimam 

Loss of life. 

4 

KarkAdakam 

Kingship. 

5 

Chingam 

Success. 

6 

Kanni 

FeYer, 

7 

Thulam 

Success, 

8 

Vrischikam 

Very inauspicious. 

9 

Bhanu 

Victory over enemieii. 

10 

Makaxam 

Imprisonment 

11 

Kximbham 

Thrashing on the road. 

12 

Meenatn 

j Kain combined with euocesi. 


(6) Yogimi .— The ihithies, i. e., tenlm^r clays, beginniog 
fwim Pradhama (first lunar day) Imre each a ydgini directed 
towards the east, north, south-east, south-west, south, west, 
north-west, north-east, sky, and earth respectively. Jt is again 
repeated for the next ten days and thirdly for the last ten. 
Travelling towards the yogini or the’ left side of it is believed 
to be fata], while that towards the rear and right side is very 
auspicious. 

(6). Panchakam.—Thithi (lunar day), jm/tshafraw (lunar 
asterism), day, rasi, and lagnam must be written separately 
in five positions. Fifteen is added to the first number, twelve 
to the second, ten to the third, eight to the fourth and four to 
tlie fifth. Each sum is then divided by nine. If the remainder be 
five, it is called voga fanchdkcm for the first, agni panchakam 
for the second, raja panchakam tor the third, chora pancJia- 
kam for the fourth, and mrithyu panchakam for the fifth. 
If there be no remainder it is -called nishpcmehakam. The re¬ 
mainder five in each of the numbers above referred to, predicts 
illness, fear of fire, court business, fear of shedding blood, arid 
death respectively, which are all avoided except the third, and 
the last with no remainder is preferred. 

(7) Gandantham.~The first six hours of Aswathi, Makam, 
and Moolain, and the last six hours of Ayilyam, Ketta, and 
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Bevathi are gandanthams or perilous times, and are therefore 
unfavourable for the undertaking of any journey. One horn at 
such a time causes the ruin of the families on the father’s as 
well as on the mother’s side. Should he however live long, he 
will attain the status of a ruler. 

Shaving ,—Certain days of the week are inauspicious for 
shaving, when they come in conjunction with certain phases of 
the moon anji certain prescribed asterisms, nor can shaving be 
done on the eve of anniversaries, on days of nativity as well as 
those after them in the same month, at night, during the 
period of one’s wife’s pregnancy, after meals, on religious days, 
on Fridays, during tlie first quarter of Kumhham, the first half 
of Dhanu, the first t^venty-one days of Jfarkadakam, and the 
whole of Kanni, on the first, third, fifth, and seventh days after 
the days of nativity, on a particular sign of the zodiac, and on 
days when the sacred thread has been renewed. All the other 
days, chiefly the tenth, twelfth, and thirtieth of every month are 
favourable. It is said that fortune favours those who submit 
to the process once in fifteen days, and to allow' more than 
thirty days to elapse is to couiii disease. A temporary exce^i- 
tion might he made in favour of emergent calls, sfich as, royal 
commands, headache, consecration, the close of yagas (sacri¬ 
fices), religious observances and ceremonies, and marriages, 
W'hen shaving is compulsory, in which case these rules need not be 
observed. If the shaving takes place on a wrong day, then a 
proper day must be chosen soon after the former, and the same 
ceremony gone through over again. 

Oil bath ,—This should not be takeh on certain asterisms 
and phases of the moon, on birthdays, or on the da}'^ of passage 
of any sign of the zodiac from one position to another. It may 
be taken on Saturday, Monday, and Wednesday. The young, 
the old, and the invalid, however, are not bound by these rules, 
and may take it every day, provided the oil is boiled with flower, 
linear grass, excrements of cows, and earth in it, on Sxmday, 
Friday, Thui’sday, and Tuesday respectively. 
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Momtarij transactions ,—The following lunar asterisms, 
namely, Karthika, Uthrain, Moolaiu, Makani, Chithira, and 
Revathi are unfavourable to all munetaiy transactions; for the 
money lent on these days may not be retiuned, and further they 
may give rise to the loss of the remaining wealth of the parties, 
All other days besides those above mentioned are believed to be 
good. 

On the morning of Vishu, the first of Medom (April- 
May), the members of all higher castes bathe 
early, and neatly dressed, worship the village 
and family deities. With a desire to deteimine the prosperity 
or otherwise of a Nair family for the year, the senior member 
theieof takes a cocoannt, and after the necessary pujas and 
prayers, roils it on the even floor in a conspicuous part of the 
house, specially pmified, by cow-dung misled with water. The 
direction of movement and the position at rest, are noted, and 
on them the following scheme of predictions is based:— 


No. 

Direction of moTement 

i 

Prediction. 

1 

Bftst 

Good health, success, good harvest, 
increase of cattle, dainty meals. 

2 

South-east 

Quarreling, ill health, wounds all over 
the body, failure of crops. 

.S 

South 

Loss of life. 

i 

South-west 

Illness, failure of crops, doath of 
relatives. 

6 

West 

Abundant crops, gain of wealth. 


North-west 

Uneasiness of mind, quarreling with 
wife, fear of thieves, fear from vvomid. 

7 

Nortli 

Gain of wealth, happiness, presents 
from kings, good health, abundant 
^rops. 

8 

North-Mst 

Failure in undertaking, loss in agri¬ 
culture. 

9 

Top lui^ bottom 

Fear of death and enemies. 


The Kaniyans, like the members of other castes, believe 
in omens. Any business, w^hich they may have 
on hand, will be determined to their satisfaction! 
jf they should, cm starting, see a couple of Brahmans, a married 
woman, a single Sudra, such birds as crows, pigeons, etc,, beasts, 
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such as etc,, moving from left to right, dogs and jackals 
moving inversely, wild goose, cock, ruddy goose, peacock seen 
singly or in couples, either at right or at left, the rainbow seen 
on the right or left side, butter-milk, raw juice, flower, ghee, 
red cotton juice, metallic mug, karuha grass (Agrostis linearis), 
Eajas, respectable men, white cloth, white horse, flag-staff, 
turban, triumphal arch, burning fire, good eatables or drink, 
carts with men in, elephants, cows with their young ones, bulls 
with ropes tied to their necks, palanquin, or hear bell ringing, 
peacock and Indian crane warbling sweetly, bellowing of oxen, 
auspicious words, harmonious human voice, or such sounds as 
are made by birds or beasts, sounds of harps, flutes, timbrels, 
tabors, and other musical instruments, sounds of hymns, or 
if gentle breeze happen around at the time of journey. The 
following, on the other hand, prognosticate bad omens, namely, 
the sight of men deprived of any of their limbs, such as tho 
lame, the blind, etc., broken vessels, a man in sorrow, a barber, 
a widow, the hearing of words expressive of sorrow, burning 
destroying, the alarming cry of “alas^ alas,'’ loud screams, 
the sight of serpent, cat, or monkey passing across the road, 
vociferous beasts or birds, jackals, dogs, kites crying loud from 
the eastern side, a buffalo, a donkey, a temple bull, black grains, 
salt, liquor, dirty faggots, any horrible figures, vehicles carried 
with legs upwards, dishes and cups with mouth downwards, 
broom-stick, ashes, oil, winnow, and hatchet. 


The following predictions are made from the first appear¬ 
ance of the waxing of the moon after new moon :— 


No. 

First appearance 

Prediction, 

1 

2 

On Sunday 

On Monday 

Happiness. 

DiAonour. 

S 

On Tuesday 

Death. 

4 

1 On Wednesday 

Fear. 

6 

Ou Thursday I 

Wealth. 

6 

On Friday 

Female enjoyment. 

7 

On Saturday 

Sickne^. 

8 

' Through the clouds 

Fear from enemies. 

9 

Through water by rejection 

Miserj'. 

10 

Through trees 

Loss of wealth. 
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The foUawing predictions are made from the falling of 
lizards:— 


No. I. Piftoe of falling Prodiotion. 



(1) the case of a 'man. 


Onthehoad and lock of hair 

Health. 

lea cheek 

Sight of friends. 

„ right cheek 

Gain of friendship. 

,, knot of hair 

lUness. 

,, end of the knot of hair 

Destruction, 

,, head 

Death. 

,, forehead 

Gain of wealth. 

,, eyebrows 

Loss of wealth. 

,, middle of CTcbroTS^ 

Gain of wealth. 

,, right eye 

Good or happy sigii, 

,, left eye 

Confinement. 

„ xnonm 

Sumptuous meal. 

„ nose 

Happmess. 

„ end of the nose 

Sorrow. 

„ right ear 

Gain of wealth. 

,, left far 

Sorrow. 

„ region of the cheek 

Sumptuous meal 

„ lower lip 

Gain of wealth. 

„ upper lip 

Qtiarrelling. 

,, lip and the chin 

Death. 

,, chin 

Fear of kings. 

„ neck 

Advent of relatives. 

„ back of the neck 

Fear of enemies. 

,, right shoulder 

Success. 

,, left shoulder 

Defeat. 

„ hand 

Loss of wealth. 

„ wrist 

Gain of jewels. 

,, back of the palm 

Loss of weal til. 

„ fingers 

Advent of fricuds. 

middle of the hand 

Health. 

back 

False news. 

„ ribs 

Sight of friends. 

„ abdomen 

Gain of wealth. 

chest 

Increase of happiness. 

,, breast 

Happiness. 

„ arm-pits 

Enjoyment with women. 

„ left hand 

Sorrow. 

,, right hand 

Fame. 

„ palm 

Quarrelling with wife. 

„ wrist 

Loss of wealth. 

„ nails 

do 

back of the palm fin¬ 


gers 

Decoration. 

„ nails 

Instruction. 

„ middle of the palm 

Gain of wealth. 

„ loins 

Neat dress. 

„ nipple 

Success, fame 

lower region of the 

abdomen 

Illness. 

„ private part 

Death. 
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I. Place of fnUiug 

Prediction. 

49 

On the thighs 

IjOss of dress 

60 

>> 

loins, posteriors 

Loss of fame. 

61 


ftnus 

JUiiess, 

52 


knees 

Coufinoment. 

68 

„ region below the knees 

{3) In ihc cem of a woman. 

Death of women. 

64 

On the head 

Happiness. 

55 


top of the head 

Death. 

56 


tuft of hair 

Illness. 

67 


knot {top) 

Death. 

58 


nape of the* neck 

Daily quarrelling. 

59 


forehead 

Loss of wealth. 

60 


right cheek 

Widowhood. 

61 


left check 

Sight of friends. 

62 


right car 

Longevity. 

63 


left ear 

Acquisition of ornaments. 

64 


right eye 

Sight of friends. 

66 


nose 

Illness. 

66 


upper Up 

QuarrelUng. 

67 


lower lip 

two lips when closed to¬ 
gether ‘ 

Gain of wealth. 

68 


Dotiimetion. 

09 


lip and the chin 

Quarrelling. 

70 

i> 

mouth 

Sumptuous meal. 

71 


neck 

Decoration. 

72 


arm-pits 

Health and wealth. 

73 


back 

Separation from friends. 

74 


ribs 

Sight of distant i-elafeives. 

75 


shouldors 

Health. 

76 

Below the shoulder 

Acquisition, of jewels set with jrre- 
oious stones. 

77 1 

On the right palm 

Loss of wealth. 

78 


left palm 

i Gain in everything. 

79 


right wri.'jt 

Sorrow, loss of wealth. 

80 


left wrist 

Decoration of the body. 

81 


middle of the hand 

Great happines.s. 

82 

»» 

back of the finger 

Acquisition of jew'els. 

8S 


nails 

1 Death. 

8i ! 


breast 

' Great sorrow. 

85 


neck 

Health and happiness. 

86 


abdomen 

Sons. 

87 ' 


abdomen of a virgin 

Marriage. 

88 

1J 

nipple 

Fame, intelligence. 

89 i 

»» 

private part 

Death. 

90 1 

M 

loins 

Costly dress. 

91 ! 


anus 

Illness. 

92 


thighs 

Sons or daughters. 

98 


knees 

Confinement. 

94 


below the knees 

Loss of wealth. 

95 


chin bone 

Death. 

96 


right leg (foot) 

Brile. 

97 ' 


left „ 

Death of enemies. 

98 


fingers of the feet 
ankle 

Possession of sons or wealth. 

99 

1 

}J 

Journey to a distant place. 
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No. 

T. place of falling 

1 Prediction. 

100 

On thu upper part of the foot 

Death. 

101 

„ big toes 

Happiness.* 

lOi 

nails 

Loss of cows and servants. 

103 

„ forepart of the foot 

Loss of enemies. 

104 

,, bed while lying 

Misfortune. 

105 

,, scat while sitting 

Both good and evil sign. 

106 

,, voBScl with a portion o; 



the cooked food 

(d) In the case of a lizard falling 

Friendship with relatives. 

107 

on any part of the body of a man 

The good or bad result affects 


while setting out on a journey 

the enemy. 

108 

on the plate while eating 

Food must he rejected. 

100 

„ emptv plate 

Illness, sorrow. 

no 

„ fire while cooking 

Denth of wife. 

HI 

iu the temple 

Death of the Icing’s wife. 


in the midst of an nsseinbly 

Death of the presiding officer. 

113 

when the owjjcr of the lioiisc 



»nd two others' are conversiJig 

Death to the better of them. 

J14 

on a lamp while burning 

Bestinictioii to the house. The house 
must be vacated for three months. 

ns 

on the dress or ormunetjts 

Quarrelling or loss of fame. 

116 

weaj>on of a warrior 

Fighting with his enemies, the death 
of the latter. 

117 

„ vehicle 

{4) In the case oj - 

Journey to a distant x)iuee. 

118 

two lizards falling while quar¬ 

Less sonow and happiness. 


relling 

II. Lunar thiy on which the 
lizard falls 

1 

First day of the waxing or 



waning <-)f the moon 

Great influenee. 

U 

Second ,, 

Becoming a king. 

8 

Third 

Great gain. 

4 

Fourtl 

llhiesK. 

5 

Fifth 

Acquisition of wealth. 

0 

Sixth „ 

do 

7 

Seven tb 

do 

8 

Eighth ,, 

Death. 

9 

Ninth 

do 

10 

Tenth „ 

do 

11 

Ebiventh „ 

Possession of sons, wealth. 

13 

Twelfth „ 

Wealth. 

18 

Thirteenth 

Ijoss iu any enterprise. 

U 

Fourteenth „ 

Loss of wealth. 

15 

Full moon 

Loss or death of relations or wcaJthu 

16 

New moon 

do 
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No. III. Day of the week on which 
the lizard fails 


1 

2 

U 

4 

5 

6 


1 

12 

8 

4 

5 
f) 
7 
« 
9 

10 

11 

112 

18 

U 

15 

IG 

17 

18 
19 
120 
121 
2*2 
28 

24 

25 
2G 
27 


1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 


Monday } 

IVcdncsday . 
Thursday C 

Friday*' ) 

Sunday ; 

Tuesday 5- 

Saturday ) 


IV. Day of constellation 

on which the lizard falls 

Aswathi, first constellation 
Bharani, second do 

Karthiku, third do 

Rohiui, fourth d<^ 

Makiium, fifth do 

Ardiu. sixth do 

Puuarthain, seventh do 

I’ooyain, eighth do 

Ayilyain, ninth do 

Miilcam, tenth do 

Poorain, eleventh do 

Uthrain, twelfth do 

Asthani, thirteenth do 

Chithira, foiirteenth do 

Swathi, fifteenth do 

Visakharo, sixteenth do 

Anusham, seventoenth do 

Kctta, eighteenth do 

jSIoolani, nineteenth do 

Poonidani, twentieth do 

Utliradani, twenty-first do 
Thinivonam, tweuty-Hocond do 
Avittam, twenty-third do 
Chathayani, twenty-fourth do 
Poorattathi, twenty-fifth do 
Uthrattathi, twenty-sixth do 
lievathi, twenty-seventh do 


V. Laguam ("the rising of a sign) 
on which the lizard falls 


Medam 

Edavain 

MitPuiiain 

Karkadakam 

Chingain 

Kanni 

Thulam 

Vrischikain 

Dhanu 

Makaram 


Acquisition of ^voalth. 


Loss of wealth. 


Longevity, strength. 

lilneis. 

Loss of wealth. 

Gain of wealth, 
do 

Death. 

Gain of wealth, 
do 

Death. 

klarriagc. 

Sickness. 

Happiness. « 
do 
do 
do 

Loss of wealth. 

Attainment of kingdom. 

Destruction. 

Health. 

Death. 

Mivrriage. 

Attainment of kingdom. 

l-»oss of wealth. 

Happiness. 

do 

do 

Attainment of kingdom. 


Gain of wealth, 
do 

Daughter. 

Increase of wealth. 
Possession of sons. 
Loss of wealth. 
Dress, 
do 

Gain of wealth, 
do 
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No. 

V. Lagnam (the rising of a i^ign) 
on which the lizard faUs 

Prediction. 

11 

Kumbhani 

Ruin. 

12 

Maenam * 

Increase of sorrow. 


VI. Direction of movement of the 



lizard after falling on the body 


1 

Moving eastward 

Acquisition of anything desired. 

2 

„ south-east 

Fear ot fire. 

d 

„ southward 

Death. 

4 

,, south-west 

Quarrelling. 

5 

„ westward 

Gain of wealth. 

6 

n north-east 

Illness. 

7 

,, northward 

Fame. 

8 

„ north-west 

Acquisition of anything desired. 


VII. Direction of sound of the 



lizard 


1 

From above, east, north, west. 

Attainment of everything desired. 

2 

„ south-east 

Acquisition of wealth. 

8 

„ nofth-g^est 

Journey to another country. 

4 

„ south-west 

Sorrow. 

5 

„ north-east 

Unbearable grief. 

6 

,, south 

Deatbr. 


A person, on whom lizard has fallen, should at once 
.bathe with his di’ess, take a dose of pa^ichagavyam, and look at 
his face in a vessel full of ghee. He should also make an image 
of gold, dress it in a red cloth, and, after the necessary pxtjaa, 
give it to a Brahman proficient in the Vedas. He should also 
light the holy fire, Mrithyumjayahornmn^, 

Both the Kalari Panikkans and the Kaniyans are generally 
worshippers of Biva, buj; they are not disinclined 
Religion. engage in the worship of Vishnu also. It is 

said that their kalari^ are fortyrtwo feet long, and contain the 
images of forty-two deities. The following are the most impor¬ 
tant of them, namely, Subramania, Sastha, Ganapatbi, Veera- 
bhadran, Narasimham, Ashtabhairavas,Hanuman, andBhidra- 
kali. Some of their kalarisj which were seen by me in the 


1. A BacriJicial fire CMorted to in gro*t danger to ayert death. 
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various parts of the State, contain stone and old metal images 
of these gods. Every night a lamp is lighted in front of them 
for their worship. During the Mandalam (forty-one days from the 
first of Vrischikam to the tenth of Dhanu, i. e,, fifteenth Novem¬ 
ber to the twenty-fifth December), the senior member of the 
Panikkan’s family bathes early morning, and perfonns his 
pujas to all of them, making offerings of boiled vice, plan¬ 
tains, and cocoanuts. On the forty-first day, i. f., the last day of 
the Mandalam^ a grand pw/a is performed individually to every 
one of the deities in the kalar^mdi this lasts for twenty-four 
hours from sunrise to sunrise, when offerings of boiled rice, 
parched rice (malar), sheep, and fowls are also given. This is 
the grand puja and is performed once in the course of the year. 
Besides this, some of their deities are worshipped for special 
objects, Bor instance, Subramania is adored for the sake of 
astrology, Sastha for wealth and offspring. They are also the 
worshippers of Sakthi in any one of her following manifestations, 
namely, Bala, Thripura, Mathangi, Ambika, Durga, and Bhadra- 
kali, the object of their worship being to obtain her blessing so 
as to secure accuracy in their astrological predictions. Further, 
every member of the caste who is proficient in astrology daily 
offers, after an early bath, his prayers to the seven planets. 
Among the minor deities whom they worship are also Malian, 
Mundian, Muni, and Ayutha Vadukan, the first three of which 
they worship for the prosperity of their cattle, and the last for 
their success in the training of young men in athletic feats. 
These deities are represented by stones placed at the root of 
some shady trees in their compounds. They also worship the 
spirits of their ancestors, on the new moon nights in Karka- 
dakam (July-August), Thulam (October-November), and Ma- 
karam (December-January). The Kalari Panikkans celebrate 
a kind of feast for the spirits of thejr female ancestors. This is 
generally done a few days before the celebration of a wedding 
in their houses, and is probably intended to obtain their bless¬ 
ings for the happy married life of the bride. Ibis corresponds, 
to the performance of Sutiiangalya prartJia)U( (the least for the 
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spirits of departed virgins and married women) performed by 
Brahmans in their families. 

At times when small-pox, cholera, and other pestilential 
diseases prevail in a village, special ptfjas are offered to Marri- 
yamma (the small-pox demon) and Bhadrakali, who are believed 
to preside over all kinds of disease and who should therefore 
be propitiated. On these occasions tlieir priest turns a vcUclia- 
padi and speaks to the \dllage men as if by inspiration, telling 
them when and how the maladies will subside. On a Tuesdax* 
and Friday in the month of Medam (April-May) these deities are 
adored with offerings. Among animals, cows, serpents, ele¬ 
phants, and Brahmini kites, and among trees, the arayal (Ficus 
religiosa), the margosa (Gentiana chirayita), the nelli (Phyllan- 
thus Emblica , and the pala (Echitea scholaris) are also vener¬ 
ated. Every Monday [Somamram), Ekddesi (the eleventh day 
after the waxmg or waning of the moon), Prddosham ^the 
thirteenth day after the full or new moon), and Shasktl (the 
sixth day) is looked upon as auspicious. They fast on the nights 
of these days. 

It is undei'stood tl\at all ill luck, misfortune, calamity, and 
sickness are due to the provocation of certian deities who should 
be propitiated with offerings. These astrologers are supposed 
to be able to tell us what deities presiding over our destinies 
are malevolent, and how they should be worshipped and satis¬ 
fied with offerings. When persons are sick or in trouble, a 
Kaniyan or Panikkan is sent for and consulted, and he performs 
certain ceremonies with magical squares of twelve divisions. 
When he discovers what spirit is the cause of the evil, he states 
how it may be satisfied with offerings. Some of them profess 
to be magicians and to possess mantraim with which they cast 
out devils. 

Wlien a Kalari Panikkan or a Kaniya« ib at the point of 
death, his sonBv nephews, or relatkais who may 
Funertt cuttomi. beside him either recite the divine names of 

Eama, Krishna, or Siva, or read aloud certain portions of the 
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Ramayana in order that His soul may pass to heaven. When 
he is dead, his relations and friends and the Nairs of the village 
are informed. The village head-man (kalari 
the chief mourner with measure of rice, a few ooooanuts, 
some paddy, and a new cloth to cover the dead body. The 
corpse is washed and dressed in the new cloth. Bhamam 
(holy ashes) and sandal paste are rubbed over the forehead., 
chest, and both hands, and water mixed with rice flour and tur¬ 
meric powder are sprinkled all round it. The dead body is 
placed on a long plantain leaf and a piece of cocoanut is placed 
■on its breast. The body is’then placed on a bamboo bier which is 
carried to the southern corner of the compound. In Palghat, 
Chittur, and other places, families do not allow their compounds 
to be used for the funeral rites of the dead, but special grounds 
not far from their habitations are assigned to the members of 
each caste. The dead body is placed on the ground in the 
burning-ground, and the junior members of the family go round: 
several times and prostrate themselves before it. It is then 
placed on a pile of fire-wood cut from the branches of a mango 
tree. Over the corpse are piled pieces of fire-wood, and the fire 
is applied to the pile by the son, who is the chief mourner. 
As mon as it burns well, the members of the family sprinkle 
water on it, and the chief mourner, after going round it several 
times, breaks the pot near the head of the dead nian. Those 
of the caste-men, who are in the burning-ground with the chief 
mourner, return home after a bath. The members of the 
family also bathe and return home. The chief mourner plants 
a tender branch of a cocoanut tree in the court-yard of his 
house, and pours water round it every morning after his 
bath with offerings of rice balls {pindg^ hali) in honour of 
the departed spirit that is believed to be very thirsty and 
hungry. This he continues for' seven days, and on the 
seventh day he removes it, planting a similar one by the 
side of a stream or a tank close by. From that day to 
the fourteenth, he bathes early, pours water round it, and 
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offers rice balls to the departed spirit. Oh the morning of the 
fourteenth day, the chief mourner and the metnbers of the fa¬ 
mily bathe at six o’clock, and dress themselves in cloths freshly 
brought by the washerman. The former then offers the sacrifice 
oi^inda^ after which they again bathe, returning the dress to the 
same washerman. On the fifteenth day, the house is well clean¬ 
ed by the enangaihy [enangan's wifeJ,who sweeps the com¬ 
pound, sprinkles over it water mixed with cow-dung and 
makes it pure by the water (punyaham) given by the Brahmans 
after the recital of a mantram. Then all have an oil bath, and on 
the night of that day, the caste-men are treated to a grant feast, 
after which the ceremony is over. Prom that day for six 
months or a year, the chief mourner bathes early in the 
morning, cooks his food, gives the same offerings to the de¬ 
parted spirit, and is in the condition of one who has taken a 
religious voiy- H6 observes the deelcsha (a kind of vow without 
shaving) for six months or a year, after which he gives a simi¬ 
lar feast to the caste-men of the village. 

In the event of a mernoer of the caste dying without a son, 
his nephew or brother who is the chief mourner performs the 
ceremony for him. K a person die an unnatural death by com¬ 
mitting suicide or otherwise, the ceremonies above described 
are performed during the first fifteen days, by the chief mourner, 
who may be either his son or nephew or brother, and he goes to 
a sacred place where he offers the rice balls, and then spends 
some money on entertaining a few Brahmans in memory of 
him. They also make images of their ancestors, which they 
locate in one of their rooms and propitiate with offerings. They 
believe that the spirits of good men abide with God, while those 
of wicked men become pisachas (ghostswho cause much 
trouble, and some of whom are believed to be so obstinate that 
they are propitiated with sacrifices in holy places, such as 
Benares or Bameswaram, where due ceremonies also have to 
be performed. 
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As has been said, the chief occupation of the Kalari Panik- 
hans in former times was to train Hair 
young men and others-to all kinds of athletic 
sports and to arms. Some curious old weapons of war covered 
with rust were seen by me in their halam, but they would not 
part with them. After Nairs and other caste-men ceased to be 
soldiers, their occupation was chiefly confined to the training 
of young men in athletic sports and in dramatic p^orman- 
ces, in addition to their profession of astrology. Grradtially the 
former was less cared for, and astrology became their chief 
occupation and it is by it that they are in these days earning 
their livelihood. The halaris have become ’ things of the past, 
but the belief in astrology among all castes of people leads them 
to resort to their aid and to consult them in times of illness 
and difficulties, and no ceremony is performed by the Sudras 
without the Kandyans being consulted. They get a few annas 
for their services in all ceremonies performed by the Nairs and 
low caste-men of the village, as also for their predictions in 
astrology. They have also to inform the farmers of the auspi¬ 
cious moments for ploughing, sowing, transplanting, and reap¬ 
ing, and also of the time for the distribution of rice, vegetables, 
and oil to the Gherumans for the Omm and Vishu festivals. 
For these services, every farmer during the harvest gives them 
a bundle or two of his crop, sufficient to fetch them a few mea¬ 
sures of paddy. In spite of the numerous sources of income 
from the villages in which they live, they appear to he poor. 
Some of their houses which I had the oppoi-tunity of seeing 
are small and in a dilapidated state. Their halaris^ once much 
frequented by the Nairs and other caste-men of the village, 
show no signs of their former greatness, as they are left un¬ 
cared for, for want of funds. It is said, that the Kaniyans were 
originally umbrella-makers and that they afterwards adopted 
the profession of astrology. Every village in the southern parts 
of the State has a Kaniyan, whose duties are precisely similar to 
those of the Panikkans. Some are magicians and physicians also. 
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As already stated, the Kalari Panikkans and Kaniyans 
are, though learned, of low status and form a 
Status of the caate. division more or leas on a level with the 

Ixhuvans. If one of them approaches within thirty-six feet of 
a Brahman and twenty-four feet of a Nair, he pollutes them, 
but on marriage occasions a Nair gives a gift {daJcshina) of a 
few annas and betel-leaves to the astrologer standing close be¬ 
side him and yet there is no pollution, TheMalayalam proverb, 
cutfrrH a-ijmeewaoao (on marriage occasions the Nairs 

give dakshina almost touching the hand) reminds ns of this 
tact. They eat at the hands of Brahmans, Nairs, and Tamil 
Chetties, but do not eat the food prepared by the Barbers, 
Washermen, Izhuvahs, Kammalans, Panans, and Velans, whom 
they consider as below them in the social scale. They have 
their own barbers and washermen. They may approach the out¬ 
er wall of the Bi'ahman temples. 

The men wear mundiis round the loins and a similar gar- 
Dress and orna- shoulders. They Wear gold ear- 

rings and rings for the fingers. As regards 
colour, they are found m all shades of complexion. They share 
their bodies clean, leaving an oval or round patch of hair on the 
top of their head. Their women wear an ordinary loin clotli, 
but the tattoo form of dressing like that of the Nair women is 
also not uncommon amongst them. They also use a small mundu 
to cover their breasts when they go out, and have of late begun. 
to wear petticoats. ^Chey are generally cleanly in their habits, 
but appear to bo prematurely old owing perhaps either to an 
insufficient diet or to polyandions habits. The hair on the head 
is w^ell parted and oiled, and is sometimes tied into a knot be¬ 
hind, but more commonly it is straight up, sometinles inclined 
to the left side. 


The Kalari Panikktos were, as has been said, formerly the 
teachers of all games to the Sudras and low 
caste-men. These games were very popular, 
but have now fallen mostly into disuse. Thex-e are still a few 
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among the Panikkans, here and there, lit to teach 3 'oung men 
various feats, some of which are the following:— 

(X) Pitichu hali. —Two persons play on their drums {chm- 
das)i while a third person well dressed in a kacha^ wdtli a turban 
on his head, and provided with a sword and shield, performs 
various feats in haimony with the drum beating. It is a kind 
of sword dance, 

(2) Pansliatlialam kali. —A large pandal is erected in 
front of the house where the performance is to take place, and a 
few boys below' sixteen, who have been previously trained in 
it by their a$an (teacherj are brought there, well dressed. The 
performance takes place during the night, chenda^ maddalam^ 
chengala^ and elathalam (circular bell-metal plates slightly con¬ 
cave in the middle) being the instruments used in it. After the 
performance, the boys present themselves before their asan and 
remunerate him with whatever the-y cm afford, Parties are 
used to be organized to give this performance on all auspicious 
occasions in rural districts. 

(3) Koktti, —This is an amusing diversion in which sticks 
play a prominent part. Around a lighted lamp, a number of 
persons stand in a ciTcle, each with a stick, a foot in length 
and as thick as a thumb, in each handi They begin to sing 
lirst in slow and gradually in rapid measure. The time measure 
is marked by each hitting his neighbour’s Sticks with his on both 
sides. Much dexterity and precision are required, as also ex¬ 
perience in combined action and movements, lest the amateur 
should be liit by his neighbours as the measure is accelerated. 
There is only one refrain for every song so that it becomes mo¬ 
notonous after some time, but expert singers manage sometimes 
to vary it. The songs are invariably in praise of God or man. 


According to the Cochin Census Eeport of 1901, the Kani- 
mciusipn 7^^* including the Kalari Panikkans, number 
2,647, 1,272 being males, and 1,276 females. It 
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has been asserted sometimes that the Kaxiiyans, including the 
Kalari Panikkans, are merely divisions of the Izhnva tribe, and 
that they are agricnlttiral in pursmts; but they form a distinctly 
separate community and agriculture is not their occupation. 
They are poor and less worldly than Panans, Velans, Vilkurups, 
Pulluvans, anA Paravans, and they are frank, honest, truthful, 
and God-fearing. 



CfiAPIEEXIlI. 

THE FISHING CASTES- 

The fishing castes of Cochin, which, though nominally 
include the four sub-castes, namely, Valan, Arayan or Kata- 
larayan, Mukkuvan, and Marakkan, really consist of the first 
two, the members of the last two being mostly sojourners from 
the sea-coasts of Malabar and Travancore adjoining the State. 
Though merely sub-castes, the caste-men thereof profess to 
belong to four distinct castes, widely differing from one another 
in customs and manners. In all, they numbered 11^683, 6,110 
being males and 5,573 females, forming 21 per cent, of the Hin¬ 
du, jmd 1*4 per cent, of the total population of the State. They 
chiefly occupy the shores of the hack-waters and the sea, and 
are an important community pursuing the traditional occu¬ 
pation of fishing and boat service. In the following pages are 
described the customs and manners of the people of each of the 
sub-castes, and those of the Valans are first treated, 

I. THE VALANS. 

The word 'Valan' is derived from 'vcUa\ which mems fish 
Origin *ndtradition^ a tank; somo consider the word to be an- 
of tile cette. Other form of 'valayan,* which signifies a person 

who throws a net for fishing. According to the tradition bmA 
current belief of these people, they were brought to Kerala by 
Parasuramp, for plying boats and conveying passengers across 
the rivers and back-waters on the Western Coast, Another 
tradition is that the Valans were also Arayans, and they became 
a separate caste, only after one of the Perumals had selected 
some of their families for boat service, and conferred on them 
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special privilege's. The descendants of these families were call¬ 
ed the Valans, whose social elevation above the former, with 
whom there is neither intermarriage nor interdining, appears 
to have been due to their long and frequent contact with the 
high caste-ruen living iu the vicinity of rivers and back-waters. 
They even now piick* tliemselvcs, that their caste is one of re¬ 
mote anti<|_uity, and tliat Yedavyasa, the author of the Puranas, 
and Giiha. who rimdercd the boat service to the divine Eama, 
his Situ, and his la'otluu’ Lakshmana^ across the Ganges in the 
course of their exih' to the forest, were among the caste-men. 

There is rv) subdivision in the caste; but the caste-men are 
said to belong to the four exogamous divisions 

Subdivisions of , 

the caste. ovillams (houses of Namburies), namely, Alaya- 

kad, Ennalu, Vaisyakiriyani, and Vazhapally, which correspond 
to the gofrairiH of the Brahmans or to four clans, the members of 
each of which are perhaps descended from a common ancestor. 
According to traditions current among them, they were once 
attached to the four Namburi illaim above mentioned for ser¬ 
vices of some kind, and were even the descendants of the mem¬ 
bers of the Mavis, but were doomed to the present state of 
degradation on account of some misconduct. Evidently, the 
above story is cooked up to elevate themselves in social status, 
and I am inclined to believe that they must have been the 
atlyars (slaves) of fUe four aforesaid Braliman families, owing 
a kind of allegiance (namhihooru) like the Kanakkans to the 
Chittur Manakkal Namburipad at Perumanom of the Trichur 
Taluk. Even now these Brahman families are held in great 
respect by the Valans, who, when afflicted with family cala¬ 
mities, visit the respective illams with presents of a few packets 
of betel-leaves and a few annas to receive the blessings of their 
Brahman masters, winch, according to their belief, may tend to 
avert them. 


The low sandy tract of land on each side of the back-water 
which forms littoral slip, is the abode of these 
itations.. caste fishermen, in the neighbourhood of 
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which, no high caste-man will choose liis residence. In some 
places, more especially south of Cranganore, their houses are 
dotted along the banks of the back-water, often nearly hidden 
by cocoanut trees, while at intervals the white picturesque fronts 
of numerous Boman Catholic and Eomo-Syrian churches are 
perceived. These houses are in fact mere flimsy huts, a few of 
which occupied by the members of several families may be seen 
huddled together in the same compound abounding in the 
growth of cocoanut trees, with space hardly enough to dry their 
fish and nets. In the majority of cases, the compounds belong 
to jenmies (landlords) who lease them out either rent free or on 
nominal rent, and who are often so kind as to allow them some 
cocoaniits for their consumption, and leaves sufliciont to thatclr 
their liouses. About ten per cent, of their houses are built of w^ood 
and stones, while a large majority of them are made of mud or 
bamboo frame-work, and hardly spaceons enough to accommo* 
date the members who them. During the summer months, 
cooking is done outside the houses, and very few take rest inside 
them after hard work, for even during hot days, their com¬ 
pounds are shady and breezy enough, when they may be seen 
basking in the son after midnight toil, or diying the nets or 
the fish. Their utensils are few, consisting of earthen vessels 
and enamel dishes, and their furniture a few wooden planks 
and coarse mats to serve as beds. 

The girls of the Valans are married both before and after 
puberty; but the ThaliJcettukal^anam {tali ty- 
Mamage custom*, ceremony) for girls is indispensable before 

they come of age, as otherwise they and their parents are put 
out of caste. Both for the tali tying ceremony and for the real 
marriage, the bride and the bridegroom must be of different 
illams oxgotrams. In regard to the former, as soon as an auspi¬ 
cious day is fixed, the girl’s party mi ts the with a present 

of six annas and eight pies and a few packets of betel-leaves, 
when he gives his permission, and issues an order to the 
Ponamban, his subordinate of the hadavii (village) to see tkat 
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the ceremony is properly conducted. The Pommhan, the bride- 
groom, and his party go to the house of the bride. At the ap¬ 
pointed houTj the Ponambans and the caste-men. of the two 
kadavus assemble, after depositing six annas and eight pies in 
recognition of the presence of the Aravan, and the tali is hand¬ 
ed over by the priest to the bridegroom, who ties it round 
the neck of the bride in the midst of the joyous shouts of the 
multitude assembled on the occasion. The ceremony always 
takes place at night, and the festivities generally last for two 
days. From this, it must be understood, that the tali tier is 
not necessarily the husband of the girl, but is merely the 
pseudo bridegroom or pseudo husband, who is sent away with 
two pieces of cloth and a few annas at the termination of the 
ceremony. Should he, however, wish to have her as wife, he 
should, at his own expense, provide her with a tali, a wedding 
dress, and a iew rupees as the price of the bride. Generally it is 
the maternal uncle of the bride, that provides her with the first 
two items at the time of the ceremony. 

The actual marriage is more ceremonial in its nature. The 
maternal unde or the father of a young Valan, who wishes to 
marry, first visits the girl, and if he approves of the match for 
his nephew or son, the illam is ascertained and the astrologer 
consulted to assure themselves that the] horoscopes agree. If 
astrology does not stand in the way, they forthwith proceed to 
the girl’s house, where they are well entertained. The bride’s 
parents and relatives return the visit to the bridegroom’s house, 
where they are likew-ise treated to a feast. The two parties then 
propose a day for the formal declaration of the proposed union. 
On that day a Valan from the bridegroom’s village, seven to nine 
elders, and the Ponamban who is in charge of the bride, go to 
her house, and in the presence of the assembled multitude, a 
member from each party deposits on a plank, four annas and a 
few betel-leaves in token of tnamgu mattam or exchange of 
co-caste-men from each party for the elue fulfilment of the con¬ 
tract thus publicly entered into. Then they fix the date of 
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marriage, and retire from the bride’s house. On the appointed 
day, the bridegroom’s party proceeds to the bride’s house -with 
two pieces of cloth, a rupee or a rupee and a half, rice, some 
packets of betel-leaves, etc. The bride is already dressed and 
adorned in her best, and one piece of cloth, rice, and money are 
paid to the girl’s mother, as the price of the bride. After the 
usual feast^, the bridal party returns to the bridegroom’s house, 
which is entered at an auspicious hour. They are received 
at the gate with a lamp and a vessel of water, a small quan¬ 
tity of which is sprinkled on the married couple. They are 
soon welcomed in by the seniors of the house, and are seated 
together, when sweets are given, and the bride formally declar¬ 
ed to be a member of the bridegroom’s family. The ceremony 
closes with the usual feasts, and the expenses connected there¬ 
with are the same on both sides. 

A man may marry more than one woman; but no woman 
may enter into conjugal relations with more than one man, A 
widow may, with the consent of her parents, enter into wed¬ 
lock with any member of her caste except her brothers-in-law, 
in which case her children by the first husband will be looked 
after by the members of his family. Divorce is effected by ei¬ 
ther party making an application to tiieAravan, who has to be 
presented with from twelve annas to six rupees and a half ac¬ 
cording to the means of the applicant, when the Aravan in 
token of dissolution, issues a letter to the members of the par¬ 
ticular village to which the applicant belongs, and on the de¬ 
claration of the same, he or she has to pay to his or her village 
caste-men four annas. 

When a Valan girl comes of age, she is lodged in a room of 
the house, and is under pollution for four days. 

Puberty cuttome. bathed ou the fourth day* when the caste- 

men and the women of the neighbourhood, along with the re¬ 
latives and friends are treated to a sumptuous diimey. There 
is also, among them, a curious custom, called theraliJcka, i 
causing the girl to attain maturity, which is merely placing 
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her under seclusion in a separate room, and proclaiming that she 
has come of age. Under such circumstancSes, the caste-women 
of the neighbourhood along with the washer-woman (Velathi) 
assemble in the house of the girl, when the latter pours a small 
quantity of gingelly oil on her head and rubs her body witli 
turmeric powder, after which she is proclaimed to have attain* 
ed puberty. She is bathed and lodged in a separate room as 
before; and the four days’ pollution as also the festivity are ob¬ 
served as already referred to. The custom has long been in 
existence, but is now being abandoned by a large majority of 
their community, because it is found to be absurd and meaning¬ 
less and also detrimental to the future health of the girls. The 
origin of this, which prevails in other castes as well, is probably 
due to the attempts on the part of girls’ parents to promote the 
maxital relations between the sexes, when they are liable to 
be relieved of their responsibilities of support. 

In respect of inheritance, the Valans follow a Hystem which 
Inhertunceand partake.s of tlic cliai'actcr of succession from 

tribal organiaation. maternal llHcle tO IlCp- 

liew. Among them, the self acquired property is generally 
diyideid equally between his brothers and sons, while the ances¬ 
tral property, if any, goes to the brothers. Here it ma\' be ob¬ 
served, that the great majoritv of these i>eoplc are mere day- 
labourers, and that each man has a small house of his own which, 
as already stated, is not often roomy enough to accommodate all 
the members of the family, and that his property consists of a few' 
tools, implements, or other equipments of his profession: His 
brother does not often go to fight over a share of these, but 
allows his brother’s sons to enjoy them. Grown up sons 
generally separate when they marry, and keep their own house, 
80 that the latter system of inheritance, as practised by them, 
does not carry with it, some of its main chamcteristic features* 

They have, as among other caste-men, their tribal organi¬ 
zation, and their head-man, Arava^ioi' Aravar, is appointed by 
tlnctiooram or writ issued by His Highness the Baja, and the 
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head-man appointb other social heads, called FonamhanSj one, 
two, or three of whom are stationed at each desam ( village) or 
kadavu Uanding-place). 

The Valans are expert rowers, and possess the special pri¬ 
vilege of rowing from Thripunathura tlie boat of His Highness 
the Kaja for his installation in ’the Cochin palace, when the 
Aravan with sword in hand, has to stand in front of him in the 
boat. Further, on the occasion of any journey of His Highness 
the Eaja through the back-waters or on occasions of State fun¬ 
ctions, such as the visit of the British Kesident, the Governor, 
or other similar dignitaries, the head-man has to lead the way 
as an escort in a snake-boat, as it is called, plied with paddles, 
and to supply the requisite number of men for rowing the boats 
of these high officials and their retinue or other members of 
their establishments. He has also to see that, during their stay 
at the Kesidency, they are furnished with the necessary fish 
food, for all of which the men ai*e endowed with the privilege of 
fishing in certain assigned portions of the back-waters free of 
tux. They are now" deprived of these privileges, and are given 
wages for the services rendered to the State, which levies a tax 
on fishing. 

Before the development of the Govexiiuient authority, 
and the establishment of administrative departments, the xim- 
vans wielded great influence and authority as they still do to 
a very limited extent, not only in matters social, but also in civil 
and criminal disputes arising from the members of the com¬ 
munity. For all social functions matrimonial, funeral, etc., their 
permission has to be obtained and paid fur. The members of 
the community have to visit their head-man with presents of 
betel-leaves, money, and sometimes rice and paddy. The bead- 
man generally directs the proper conduct of all ceremonies by 
writs issued to the Ponamd}am under him, The Pemamhans 
also are entitled to small perquisites on ceremonial occasions. 
Thus the Aravan is an important and indispensable factor in 
the Valan community, and his appointment, though not virtually 
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hereditary, passes at his death to the next qualified senior 
member of his faroily, who may be his brother, son, or nephew; 
but even this rule has been violated by the appointment of a 
person from a different family. The Aravan has the honour 
of receiving from His Highness the Kaja presents of cloth (two 
pavu mundus) during the Onam festival, six annas and eight 
pies on the^^AacAawayawtday,and a similar sum for the Vishtu 
At his death, the ruler of the State sends a piece of silk cloth, a 
piece of sandal-wood, and about ten rupees for defraying the ex¬ 
penses of his funeral ceremonies. 

The Valans profess Hinduism, and the mode of worship 
does not divide them into sects, Siva, Vishnu, 
Rdiifian. heroes of the Hindu puranas are all 

worshipped with equal reverence. Like other caste-men,, they 
entertain special reverence for Bhagavathi, who is propitiated 
with^ offerings of rice flour, toddy, green cocoanuts, plantain 
fruits, and fowls on Tuesdays and Fridays. A grand festival, 
called Kumbhom Bharani (cock festival), is held in the middle 
of March; when the Nairs and low caste-men offer up cocks to 
Bhagavathi beseeching immunity from diseases during the suc¬ 
ceeding year. In fact, people from all parts of Malabar, Cochin, 
and Travancore attend the festival, and the whole country near 
the lines of marching rings with shouts of ^'nuda 7iada (walk, 
walk, or march)of the pilgrims to Cranganore, her holy 
residence. In their passage up to the shrine, the cry of *^nada 
nada'* is varied by terms of unmeasured abuse at this goddess. 
The abusive language, it is believed, is acceptable to her and, 
on arrival at the shrine they desecrate it in every conceivable man¬ 
ner on the belief that this too is acceptable. They throw stones 
and filth, howling volleys of opprobrium at her shrine. The 
chief of the Arayan caste, Koolimuttath Arayan has the privi¬ 
lege of being the first to be present on the occasion. The 
image in the temple is said to have been recently introduced. 
There is a door in the temple which is apparently of stone, but 
fixed in half opened position. A tradition is attached to this, and 
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is believed in by the Hindus and Christians, winch asserts that 
St. Thomas and Bhagavathi held a discussion at Palliport 
about the respective merits of the Christian and Hindu reli¬ 
gions, Arguments became warm, and Bhagavathi, considering 
it best to cease further discussions, decamped, and jumping 
across the Cranganore river, made straight for the pagoda. St. 
Thomas, not to be outdone, rapidly gave chase, and just as the 
deity got inside the door, the saint reached its outside and, set¬ 
ting his foot between it and the door-post, prevented its closure; 
there they both stood until the door turned to stone. 

Another important festival usually held at Cranganore is 
the MaMra mlakhu^ which falls on the first Makaram (about 
the fifteenth January), during the night of which there is a good 
deal of illumination both in and round the temple. A proces¬ 
sion of ten or twelve elephants all fully decomted, goes round 
it several times accompanied by drum beating and the tunes of 
instrumental music, which are attended by a large number of 
people. 

Chourimalalyyappan or Sastha, a sylvan deity, whose abode 
is Chourimala (a hill in Travancore) Is another of their favourite 
deities. Besides these, they worship some demi-gods, or demons, 
Kallachan Muri and Kochu Malian, who are ever disposed to do 
them harm, and who are therefore propitiated with offerings of 
fowls. They have a patron, wdio is also wwshipped at Cran¬ 
ganore, and the spirits of their dead ancestors are held in great 
veneration by these people, who propitiate them with offerings 
on the new moon and Satikranthi days of Karkadakam, Thulain, 
and Makaram. 

The most important festivals which are observed by these 
people in common* with other high caste-men are Mandalam 
vilakkuj Sivarathri, Vishu, Onam^ and Desara, a short account 
of the first two of which is given below, 

Mandalam mlakku. —^This festival takes place during the 
last seven days of the Mandalam (first Vrischikam to the tenth 
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Dhami, i. c., from the 15th November to the 25th December). 
During this festival, the Valans enjoy themselves in music and 
drum beating during the day, the jarring sound of the latter of 
which is simply unbearable. During nights, some of them de- 
veloping themselves into a kind of hysterical fits, profess them¬ 
selves to be oracles, with the demons like Gandharva, Yakshi, or 
Bhagavathi, dwelling in their bodies, in their incorporeal forms, 
and publicly come forward, to whom consultations are made as 
to future events. Their advfce' is respectfully and thankfully 
received and acted upon. Sacrifices of sheep, fowls, green cocoa- 
nuts, and plantain fruits are offered to the demons, believed to 
be residing within, and are afterwards liberally distributed 
among the caste-men and others present there at the time. 

Simrathn ,—This festival comes on the last day of Magha. 
The whole day and night are dedicated to the worship of Siva, 
and the Valans, like all other high caste-men, go to Alvai, bathe 
in the river, and keep themselves aw^ake during the ifight, 
reading Siva Piirana and reciting his names. Early'morning the 
next day, they bathe and make rice ball offerings to the spirits 
of the departed ancestors and return home. 

The Valans observe the Hindu fasts and festivals, like the 
high caste Sudras. They have no temples of their own, but on 
all important occasions worship the deities of the temples of the 
higher castes by standing at a long distance from the outer 
walls of the sacred edifices. On important religious occasions, Em- 
brans are invited to perform the Kalasam ceremony, for which 
they are liberally rewarded, and the latter do not lose their caste 
status on that account, nor are they under any social disability. 
From a comparison of the religious study of the Valans with 
that of the allied caste-men, it may be safely said, that they, like 
the rest, were animists, but, owing to the influence of the high 
caste-menand their frequent contact with them, they are rapidly 
imbibing the higher forms of worship. The caste-men are be¬ 
coming moi'e and more literate, which helps the study of the 
religious works; and there are some among them, who compose 
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Vanchipaitu (songs sung while rowing boats) with plots from 
their puranic study. Thus th^y are more G*od-fearing than, 
and morally superior to, their allied caste-men. 

The Valans either burn or bury their dead bodies. Th,e 
chief mourner is either the son or the nephew, 

Funeral customs. , ,, 

who periorms the funeral ceremonies as direct¬ 
ed by their priest (Cheethayyan) who lives on the sea-coast, 'and 
attends wearing anew cloth, a sacred thread {Poonanul), and a 
turban. The ceremony is begun, either on the second, fifth, or 
the seventh day, when the chief mourner, bathing early in the 
morning, offers the jfibidn ball frice ball offering) to the spirit of 
the deceased, which is continued for the first thirteen days, and 
on the morning of the thirteenth- day, the nearest relatives get 
shaved. On the fifteenth day, the caste-men of the locality, 
his friends and relatives are treated to a grand dinner, and 
on the sixteenth day, another offering {manapindam) is made to 
the spirit of .the departed, and thrown into the back*'water close 
by. Every day during the ceremony, a vessel full of rice is 
given to the priest, who, for his services, gets ten rupees also. 
If the funeral ceremonies are not properly performed foi a 
man who is dead, his* ghost is believed to haunt the house, 
when an astrologer is consulted, and his advice invariably fol¬ 
lowed. What is called Samhara honiam (sacred fire) is kept 
up, and an image of the man in silver or gold is made and 
purified by the recital of holy mantrams. Another purificatory 
ceremony is also performed, after which the image is handed 
over to a priest in the temple close by, with a rupee or two. 
This being over, the funeral rites are performed in honour of 
the dead. 

As has been said, fishing is the. chief occupation of the 
Valans, who confine themselves to the rivers 
Occupation. back-waters, which besides extending north 

and south, send off numerous branches and many subdivisionsi 
that are shallow in some places, especially in the northern por¬ 
tion of the Chetwye branch; but those between Cranganor© 
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and Cochin, are at all times, navigable. The fish that inhabit the 
enormous expanse of the back-water, and those that live in 
rivers, tanks, and other inland waters locally known as chalsj 
Jca^pus, and Tcayals as also those that abound in the sea, afford 
much interest and occupation to the various classes of people. 
They give constant employment to the fishernien, supply the 
people with food, the shop-keepers wilii salted provisions and 
oil extracted from them, and ibe naturalist with the', variety 
and interest in the nmnerou.s families composing th(3 tribes. 
The number and variety of forms which exist, the beauty of 
some species, the extraordinary habits of others, says Francis 
Day, render fish one of the most interesting divisions of the 
animal kingdom, perhaps enhanced by the difficulty in ascer¬ 
taining the individual peculiarities. 

The fishing implements are very primitive and the modes 
of fishing, says the same author vary according to the sea¬ 
sons of the year, and may. he divided into those employed in 
the deep sea along tlic coast, and in the r-ivers and back-waters. 
These again may be subdivided into several different methods, 
a short description of some of which may be found to be in¬ 
teresting. In the wide inland livers, fishermen employ cast 
nets in the following manner, Each man is in a boat, which 
is propelled by a boy with a bamboo. The fisherman has a 
cast net and a small cocoanut shell, which he throws into the 
river, about twenty yards in front of the boat; it comes dowm with 
a splash and is said to be done to scare away crocodiles. As the 
boat approaches the place where the cocoanut shell was throwm, 
the man casts his net around the spot. This method is only 
for obtaining small fish, and as many as fifteen boats are to be 
seen thus employed in one place, one following the other in 
rapid succession, some trying in the centre, and others on the 
side of the river. 

Fishing in small boats appears at times a dangerous occupa¬ 
tion, the Small canoe only steadied by the paddle of one man 
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seated in ii, looks as if it must be swamped every minute. Very 
laige fish are sometimes caught in this way. 

Fishing with a bait continues' all day long in Cochin during 
the rainy months, when work is at a stand-still, and five or six 
persons may be seen at each jetty busily engaged in this occu¬ 
pation. Lai’ge numbers of the bagrus tribe are thus captured. 
Should one hooked be too large for the fisherman to manage, 
the man in the next boat comes to his^ assistance, and demands 
a quarter of the fish for his trouble. This is carried all through 
the year, and the size of some of the bagri thus caught is 
enormous. 

Fish are shot in vpvious waya, by a Chittagong bamboo, 
which is a hollow tube, down which the arrow is propelled by 
the marksman's, month. This mode is sometimes remimer- 
ative, and is followed by persons who sneak along the shore of 
sluggish streams, or of the back-water; sometimes they climb 
up trees, and there await a good shot, or the sportsman quietly 
seats himself near some narrow channel that passes from one 
wide piece of water into another, and watches for his prey. 
Some of the fishermen shoot with bows and arrows, and some 
others ^th cross bows, the iron arrow or bolt of which is attach¬ 
ed by the line to the bow to prevent its being lost. Netting fish, 
catching them with hooks, or shooting' them with arrows are 
not the only meaps employed for catching fish. Bamboo laby¬ 
rinths, bamboo baskets, and even bare hands are called into use. 
Fishermen sometimes walk about in the muds and, when they 
feel a fish move, endeavour to cover it with the larger end of 
the basket, which is forced down some distance into the mud. 
and the hand is then passed downwards through the upper 
extremity, and the fish taken out. There is also another plan 
of catching them by the hand, which is by having two lines to 
which white cocoanut leaves are attached, and tied to the fisher¬ 
man’s two great toes from which they diverge, the other end of 
which being held by another man a good way off, and some 
distance apart. ^Vhen these lines are taken, the fish become 
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frightened, and, strange as it may appear, cluster for protection 
around the man’s feet, who is able to stoop down, and catch 
them with his hands by watching his opportunity. 

A good many fish, especially eels and crabs, are captured 
in bamboo labyrinths, which are common along the bach-water, 
and are made of split bamboos; passing perpendicularly out of 
the water, and leading to a large baited chamber. A dead cat 
is often employed as a bait for crabs, a string being attached 
to its body, and after it has been in the watm* for some time,, it 
is pulled up with the Crustacea adherent to it, Fish are obtain¬ 
ed' from the inland rivers by poisoning them, and this can be* 
done only when the water is low. A dam is put up across a 
certain portion, and the poison placed within it. It generally 
consists of Coculu^ Indicus pounded with ripe, croton oil seeds, 
etc. The fish thus caught are sent away for sale or dried 
when sold. 

•The most common method employed for fishing in the back¬ 
waters is by attaching a funnel shaped net of small Ineshes 
made of twist cotton (varying from twenty to twenty-five feet 
in l^gth) to two stakes planted at a distance of eight to ten 
feet, and these stakes are scattered throughout the length and 
breadth of the l)ack-waters. The fish that enter into the nets at 
flood tide are unable to return to the sea, and numbers of very 
large ones, especially prawns, are captured in this way. These are 
also caught by tfie chengadam method, i. e,, by fishing with two 
boats with an iron chain hanging from a pole stretched across 
them. When the boats are dragged along the water, the fright¬ 
ened prawns jump into them, which are in a slanting position. 
This species of fish is abundant in the back-water between Oc¬ 
tober and March and in the sea af ter the ihonsoons. 

Sometimes Valtpis catch crocodiles. A number of sharp 
iron needles, each one or two inches in length, is tied across 
each other at right angles, and thrust into a mass of rot¬ 
ten flesh attached to a long rppe. The mass, is then thrown 
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into -canals or places in the back-waters which are frequen¬ 
ted by crocodiles. When one comes to eat the meat, the 
needles become stuck to the mouth, when a few fishermen ap¬ 
proach him with spears and aim at the sides, but never on the 
backs. They are also caught in nets. 

In the town of British Cochin, at the mouth of the Periyar 
river or the opening of the big back-jwater system into sea, and 
within a distance of half a mile on the Cochin and Vypeen 
banks, where there are about eighty of these nets, one comes 
across the largest and severed are met with as one proceeds up 
the back-waters. Outside, however, a radius of ten miles from 
Cochin, they are raritfes (except# fit Palliport), and they are 
practically unknown in the country noi*thof Palliport, The 
nets with their wooden work, viewed from a distance, have the 
appearance of masts of sailing ships, and in the harbour of 
Cochin, the one might bo mistaken by the foreigners for the 
other; a closer scrutiny however easily disclogies the curious net, 
Briefly, it consists of (1) a jetty or bridge of wood and bamboos 
with one end ordinarily existing on the land, and the other end 
on the main pillars in the sea or back-waters with, of course, in¬ 
termediate pillars between, on whicli the body of the bridge is 
supported, (2) an axie turning on holes bored near the top of each 
of the tw^o end pillars, (8) two wooden isosceles triangles or sheers 
placed at right angles to each other with the axle as the com¬ 
mon base and along a wooden pole connecting the apexes and 
holding the triangle^ in position, (4) two angular or semicir¬ 
cular wooden poles, called yards, of equal size (ordinarily four 
equal poles tied together) crossing each other at right angles or 
so as to form equal angles, suspended at the middle by a string 
from the apex of the triangles on the sea side, (5) a four cornered 
net attached at the four comers to the four ends of the angular 
or semicircular poles above referred to, the net being rather 
b^gy and tapering to a point or ball IkS the centre is approached, 
(6) a loose rope from the tapering point or ball of the net tied 
on to one of the sides of the triangle on the sea side, and (7) a 
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ballast of stones suspended by ropes from the apex of the tri¬ 
angle on the land side, as well as one or two long ropes han¬ 
ging from the same apex. The angular or semicircular wooden 
poles referred to in (4), and the cornered net have often to 
withstand heavy currents, and ropes from the yard-arms run up 
to. the land side to prevent their being washed away. Ordi¬ 
narily only three ropes are used, two on the flow side and one 
on the other. Thus the Chinese net proper is complete with 
these arrangements, and the only other thing that may be re¬ 
ferred to as an inseparable adjunct to it is the landing bag for 
taking the fish out of the net. This bag is a net attached to a 
pole, and is practically of the same pattern as that used by 
English boys and girls in catching butter-flies. 

The length of the triangles, as also of the bridge, is generally 
between thirty and thirty-two feet, and the net about sixteen 
feet square, the whole cost of net equipment being about fifty- 
five rupees. The net has to be renewed every, year at a cost 
of fifteen rupees, but the wood-work lasts long and needs only 
occasional repairs. Sometimes the whole frame including the 
bridge stands far out and wholly in 'water, when, in place of 
land, an artificial platform is constructed. The.platform and 
the land are cormected together by. a single line of bamboo 
tied.on poles planted in the water, and,the line serves as a 
bridge from the land to the platform. The number of men 
required to "work l^he net at a time is neither more than three 
nor less than two, who stand on the land side of the platform 
often in a shed constructed to protect them&elyes from the rays 
of the sun, and raise or lower the ropes hanpng from the 
apex of the triangular frame-work on the land side, correspond¬ 
ingly raising or lowering the other similar frame-work with its 
yard and the big nets (the latter going up 9 ,nd do'wn like buck¬ 
ets), ahd when they find that they have a good catch of fish, 
one of them rushes along the bridge, pulls up the rope atta^ 
ched to the ball of the net, and scoops out the contents by 
means of the landing bag. They work according to tides,. 
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for between five and six hours, botii day and night during 
spring. During the months of June, July, and August, there 
is no work at night, and the catch is very- poor, while during 
the favourable season, the value of the catch of a .single night 
would vary between fi.ve and fifteen rupees, an occasional bum¬ 
per catch going up even to twenty rupees. Pravms form the 
main catch at night and fishes at day. 

TJie nets are owned ordinarily by the owners of llie ad¬ 
jacent land, who even claim, that no one can put up any nets 
on the water, adjoining their land without their consent or 
payment of rent, which generally varies between eight and 
eighteen rupees, according to the ignorance of the net owners, 
and latterly, the British Government also has been levying 
a tax of three rupees per net, crediting the receipts to land reve¬ 
nue miscellaneous. The rule with regard to the proceeds of the 
catch is that the owner who works with the assistance of the 
coolies shares equally with them, if the value of the catch ie! 
over four putham or three annas and four pies, and notiiing 
if the cost of the same is less. In partnership working, the 
share depends upon the articles of agreement. 

The origin of these nets is rather obscure in spite of 
the term “Chinese nets’* suggesting it, but it is known that, 
from a reliable authority, it is not found in China, nor for 
that matter in any other country except in Cochin, but a 
small portable hand net is seen in several parts of the world, 
namely,, on the Euphrates, in Calcutta, Surat, and China 
also. It consists of a small pole wdth -a string at the end, 
two cross yards suspended therefrom, and a square net attach¬ 
ed to the yard-arms. It is worked by one hand with as 
much facility as any fishing rod, and is, when the work is 
finished, slung over the shoulder and easily carried about. Such 
a net does not differ from that used to catch butter-flies, and is 
very possibly evolved therefrom with the mechanism of tlie local 
pi cotta {thulam or etham) vrith its stone weight or ballast added 
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to it. It should be mentioned, in this connection, that, of old, the 
authorship of all mechanical contrivances was ascribed in 
Malaba^r to China first, as it is now ascribed to Seema or En¬ 
gland, and no inference could therefore be drawn about the- 
source of an article which went tinder the name of China or 
Seenia, except that it was not of native origin, and the most 
curious fact, in this connection, about the net, is that every 
part of it is known even in Malayalam hy the Portuguese word, 
and some of the verbs themselves connected with the actions 
taken are also Portuguese with the Malayalam endings.' A list of 
the Portuguese words in use with their meanings is given below. 

(1> Ponthi=Bridge. 

(2) Cap8anti=Axle* 

f3) Catrica or Catric=Triangles. 

(i) Boras=Yards. 

(5) Prolsa=The portion of the net ending in a ball 

(6) BaUaston = Stone weight. 

(I ) Bsthain=Platform. 

(8) Corda=Hopes. 

(9) Odar—Braces or ropes connecting the. yard-arms 
with the land. 

(lOJ Borda =5 Borders of the net. 

(II) Stucqo « Pillars. 

If the current is strong," and working impossible, they say 
in Malayalam, that the net won't parwr or parikkilla (be suc¬ 
cessfully used). The.above facts lead me to conclude, that the 
Chinese net is an invention of the Portuguese, Eurasian, or 
Popus (fishermen having European names, dressing like Euro¬ 
peans, and also speaking Portuguese), unless it is presumed, 
that the make of the net* has latterly deteriorated. This me¬ 
thod of fishing is continued all through the monsoon (excepting 
on very stormy days), and this affords excellent criterion pf the 
tribes and. species to be found in the rainy months, and renders 
Cochin the best place along the West Coast for making obser¬ 
vations pn this subject. A plan somewhat similar to this is 
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employed on a small scale for catching crabs. A net, three feet 
Square, is supported at the four comers by two small sticks 
fastened crosswise; attached to the centre of these sticks, where 
they cross, is a string to pull it by or let it .down, and apiece of 
hieat is tied to the middle of the net inside. This is let down 
from a wharf, left under water for a few ininutes, and then 
pulled up again, and crabs coming to feed the meat are thus 
caught. 1 

Fishing with a line is seldom attempted in the deep sea 
except for* sharks, rays, and other large fish. The hooks em¬ 
ployed are of two kinds, the roughest, although perhaps the 
strongest, being of native manufacture, and the others named 
China hooks are of English make. The hook is fastened to a kind 
of fibre called thumb said to be derived from the seaweed, but 
more probably one of the species of palms. For a very large fish 
a brass wire is attached to the hook, and on one of these two 
substances, the lead for sinking the bait is placed. TIic lines 
are either hemp, cotton, or the fibre of Talipot pahn (Caryota 
urens) which is obtained by maceration. • But, although very 
strong, these lines are very apt to snap when suddenly bent. 

Fish caught are taken wdth the net itself into the boat 
from the fishing places, and as the net is drawn out of water, it 
is usually washed as well. The whole work is generally done 
by boys> who go in pairs in small boats to the stake site, 
where tlie net had been tied some hours previously just as tlic 
tide began to run out. They are quickly rowed back to the 
shore, where the scene is lively aud interesting wdth the women 
folk that cro’wd the landing place with baskets that would hold 
one to two luaunds of fisli. The tail ends of the net are then 
united, and the fish caught is emptied into the baskets, W'hich, 
when full, are carried by the women, and so swung several 
times in w’ater as to wash them completely, after which they 


1. I am indel]ii<3d to M. R. Ky. F. Narayana Menon, Avl., B, A., Deputy 
Collector of Hau^alore for the account of the Chinese nets. 2 
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are taken home on their heads. The night catches are kept in 
baskets till the next morning, when they are spread out in the 
sun either on mats or on the ground. In the event of any 
larger fish being caught, they are taken inland and hawked 
about in the neighbourhood or sold in the bazaars or badly 
salted, dried, and kept for sale in the weekly markets or to 
be taken to hilly tracts. The prawns n-nd other small species 
are dried in the sun and bundled up. in mats or gathered and 
put into baskets for sale or handed over to middle-men on a 
small profit. Some fish, says Francis Day, are eaten fresh, 
some are preferred salted, and others are used in the arts, 
manufactures, or in medicine. It is prepared in a variety of 
ways. Duiing the hot weather, large numbers of the species 
of mackerel are daily landed at Vypeen, where the daily salting 
process is carried on by the natives or by persons who come 
over from Ceylon for that purpose, and to assist in the capture. 
The fii’st process consists in a coolly making one cut with a 
sharp knife along the backbone from head to tail, and then a 
second down its ventral surface exposing its intestineft It is 
then thrown over to a woman, who, having removed its inside; 
tosses it with two handles into a basket, which when half full is' 
carried by two men to the sea-shore, whoreihc $sh ai*e washed 
wiihout being removed, and when clean, they are thrown on 
some leaves, and the salting begins. Women and children put 
some black salt into each cut, and throw the fish in a boat be¬ 
side them on the shore in which there is brine. There they 
remain for a few hours, and are afterwards S|)read out in the open 
air, where they are dried and packed in square bundles of 1,000 
each, and usually sold for expoit to Colombo. The salt fish is also 
in great request among the ^ coolies employed as agricultural 
labourers in other parts of the Presidency, and the carriages 
which bring down coffee from tlic inland hilly tracts reconvey a 
large amount of this. Prawms are cured either by drying them 
in the sun or by boilifag and drying them afterw’ards. If boiled, 
the shells are separated by heating, and the inner stuff which gets 
broken into the shape of peas, is packed ^svparately cither in bags 
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or in mats, as is generally the case] when it is intended for the 
Burma market. It is largely used for local consumption also* 
The above process is done partly by fishermen and partly by 
middle-men, who, in that case^ bay up the catch immediately 
after it is landed. The business, I hear, is a lucrative one, 
and a candy of 600 lbs is worth locally about Bs. 120. 

Pish oil is largely extracted from the immense shoals 

Fish a miinu. 0^ satdines (Sardinella Neohowii), which are 
facturcd. commodity, Malabar and Ceylon, where, owing to 

^he ignorance of the people, they hare been nsed to manure 
cocoanut trees and paddy lands or to feed pigs and poultry, 
besides their being to a small extent an article of food. The 
process of extraction of the fish oil consists in ripening the 
fish, placing them in large vessels containing water, and then 
heating them,. The whole mass is well stirred from time to 
time, and cold water is added to allow the oily matter to come 
np to the surface, which at this time has no offensive smell. 
When the oil has come up to the surface, it is skimmed off in¬ 
to buckets with spoons, and then allowed to stand for a night 
and day, after which it is boiled afresh, and skimmed from time 
to time, till all the scum has been taken off, and the oil is 
quite ready -for use. There is also another plan which is mostly 
carried out in a boat which is divided into two by a perforated 
iron compartment, the fish being left to decompose in water on 
one side, and the oil floating through the partition to the other 
w’here it is skimmed off. The fish oil is as useful as other animal 
oils, and its export, which was at one time unrecognized, lias 
been, and is still, increasing. Isinglass or fish maw is prepared 
from the swimming bladder of a species of siluroid, one of the 
sub-group ari or cat-fish, which is called yeta by the natives, 
and which grows from two to two and a half inches in length. 
The maws are roughly circular bladders, e.vtracfced from the fish 
and dried'in the sun. They also form an article of export. 

Fisheries thus give employment to a large number of 
people, along the coast and back-W'ater either in capturing the 
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spoil, in preparing them for the market or in their carriage 
to distant places, ^ as well as to the numerous trades, to which 
they ate of a greater or less importance. In all civilized coun¬ 
tries the fishing industry' is recognized to be a‘ necessary com¬ 
plement gf the agricultural industry, and fish supplement}^ the 
food supply of the poorer classes who are engaged in agricul¬ 
tural pursuits. In inland parts the slave castes derive their 
nutriment from those which they catch early in the morning 
and late in the evening when not engaged in agricultural labour. 
In former times, each fisherman had to pay a yearly tax upon 
the net lie used in t1ie State of Travancore, and those, who 
lived in the town of Cochin or under the Dutch protection, had 
to bring eight pomuls weight of fish daily to tlie senior official; 
w^hile in the Portuguese territory, besides their taxes, none of 
the produce could be taken to the market, until the clergy were 
first served with w^hat they required. At one time, there was 
no tax upon fishermen or on the implements of trade either in 
live llritish territory or in the Native State of Cochin, but from 
tho entries in the old revenue accounts prior to 993 M, e., it is 
seen that there w'ero four sources of income to the State, under 
fishorios, namely, tax on fishing nets, rent on,fishiDg stakes, 
rent on fishery farming in inland ^vaters, and small imposts on 
each basket of fish carried from the sea-shore to the Narakkal 
kad(rv7L Under the old system, Her Highness the Amma Baja 
used to grant Tlieettoornws (Eoyal w^rits} to men of different 
castes and creeds in the State to enjoy special privileges, re¬ 
garding fisheries in the back-w^aters of Cochin and Kanaya- 
nur Taluks. 

At EdathraKavn, nearly eight miles north-east of Chalaku- 
dy, is a temple dedicated to Bhagavathi situ- 
^ Lcgrenda afcoat fish. the rivePs bank w’liere the fish receive 

a supply of food every w'eek, and it is believed that w’hoever 
kills any, wdll certainly die wdthin the year. There is a tradi¬ 
tion that a Portuguese priest ridiculed this idle legend, and 
stffrted in a boat with the intention of catching some after 
having vainly attempted to obtain the assistance of the 
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boat-man. He fired his gnn^t one of the fish with fatal effect, and 
it instantly sank. He then directed his servant to dive down aiid 
bring up the game; but as he declined, the priest soon went down 
himself, where, according to the native account, he found a lot 
of demons, who however vanished, when he made the sign of 
the cross. He then seized his prey, but hardly had* he touched 
the planks of the boat to get in when it miraculously disap¬ 
peared. The priest then returned home, and died in two days. 

A fish is an emblem of "Vishnu, in commemoration of his 
first incarnation, who, in this form, is said to have rescued 
the Vedas from the wafers of the fiood, and for this reason, it 
has become an object of adoration by pious Hindus. It is 
also one of the symbols of the kings of Madura fancient 
Pandia), whose standard was called Meen koda or. Fish Stan 
(lard, which proved them to be Vaishnavite Hindus. The fish is 
also found on Buddhist seals. The kings of Pandia received tri¬ 
bute from the Eajasof Travancore, and many copper coins with 
the figure of fish on them are found in that State, and even so 
far north as Cochin, although it would be a puzzle to an ichthy¬ 
ologist to decide to which family tliey belong. ^ To this day, 
the Bajputs are said to have a fish carried before their most 
illustrious chieftains, when setting out on important expedi¬ 
tions. Even witchcraft claims its share in the finny tribes, and 
the fortunate possessor of the tail of a ray with its spine intact 
is believed to be safe from the effects of spells and charms as 
well as able to face the evil-eye with impunity. 

The Valans present a . marked and distinct approxima- 
Appearance and tdon to the physiognoiny of the high caste- 
men, and many show a more decided tenden¬ 
cy to obesity. There is a mildness in the expression of their 
countenance, which at once banishes the idea of their belong¬ 
ing to alow caste. They are found in all shades of complexion, 
and keep the upper part of the body naked, when they are 


I, Land of the Perninals, page 493* 
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seen to advantage. The hair on the head is plentiful, wavy, and 
glossy like that of a Nair, with a round i^atch of hair, smooth¬ 
ed with cocoanut or gingelly oil, growing a little to the back 
from the forehead. The remaining part of the head, face, as 
well as the whole body are periodically shaven. The Valan 
women (Valathies) are also found in all shades of colour, aiid 
many are as handsome as the Nair ladies, and their tufts of 
hair, which are sufficiently long and kept smooth witli the 
oils above referred to, arc drawn ^ight and left slanting on the 
top of the head bordering on the left ear. *Their dress is quite 
simple, and they wear a simple loin cloth with a small piece 
of cloth hanging loosely either over the shoulders or round the 
necks. Women's dress is equally simple, and their loin cloth 
is eight or nine cubits in length, which is generally folded be¬ 
fore, wearing. They also leave their bosom imcovered; but, 
changes for the better decency are taking piace as in other 
liigher castes, and the young women wear petticoats of gaudy 
hue provided with fanciful buttons, on public and ceremonial 
occasions. They also adopt the tattoo form of dressing like the 
Nair women. Clothing amongst children is totally disregarded 
and some mothers, who are very particular, tie round their 
loins, a string 'and a small piece of cloth, a plantain leaf or 
the leaf of an areca palm attached to it for decency's sake. 
Generally they are seen naked, or nudity is the prevailing fa¬ 
shion among the children of the low castes evei-y where in the 
State ; but as they grow older, a‘ slight advance is made in the 
clothing department, and there is never a superfluity of dra¬ 
pery fpr want of means. 

Valans do not lag behind other caste-men in the profuse use 
Jewelry. of omaments. The males wear gold ear-rings, and 

rings for the fingers. The ears of girls, both in 
this and other castes, undergo heavy punishments, and when 
children are a year old, or even les.s, their ears are pierced 
and a small quil, a piece of cotton thread, of a bit of wood is 
inseHed into the hole. The wound is gradually healed by the 
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constant application of cocoanut oil; and as tlie irritation sub¬ 
sides, a bit of lead is substituted, and subsequently when this 
has enlarged the hole, a piece of plantain, cocoanut, or palmyra 
leaf is, rolled up and put in: this is gradually increased in si; 2 e 
until the entire lobe is expanded into a circular hole, capable of 
containing a large round plug, often with or more than, an inch 
in diameter. The appearance of two such ones, with circular 
flattened or slightly convex tops, in front of each ear, is believed 
to enhance a woman’s beauty. The enormous orifice is proba¬ 
bly intended to enable her to wear gold ornaments on her 
wedding day They arc not worn before maiTiage, and are 
afterwards taken out to be used on grand occasions. Wooden 
plugs are used by the poor women, rvliile the rich wear gilt or 
gold ones. In some instances, they arc worm constantly until 
the birth of a child. The rings adorn the fingers and toes, the 
fore-anns are covered witli bangles as are also the legs, while 
gold necklaces of various kinds are worn round their necks. 

Both men and women are a meri-y set of people, and have 
various games. The former dance in various 
forms to the accompaniment of vocal aiid ins¬ 
trumental music, while the latter sing and dance like the Nair 
women. Besides these, they play foot ball, chess, dice, and cards, 
and sometimes amuse themselvos in personal combats. The 
following is a desenption of some of their games. 

Foot hall match >—This is different in detail from the cor¬ 
responding European one. A small stick is planted at a pro- 
ininent spot, and the strong young men divide themselves into 
two hostile parties and open the match. One party stands at 
the post, while the other stands a little away from it. The 
ball, w’hich is made of coir rope, is propelled by the palm of the 
hand towards the rival party, who furiously scrambles for it, 
vying with each other to catch and stop it on its onward 
career. Tliis done, one of the members takes it in, add aiming 
at the post, throws the ball in its directions. If the ballhit^ 
the post or if any one member of Uie hostile X'ahk catches the 
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ball in its progress up through the air, but not when it touches 
the ground, then the particular player s turn is over. Then 
another man takes up the turn and. continues it, and when all 
the members of one party have each his turn, the rival 
section begins the play exactly in the same naanner and under 
the same rules as the previous section. 

Attakalam .—This is really a boyish pastime though grown 
up men also take part in it. A large circle is dra wn on a plain 
sandy floor, and members are selected for each of the two 
sections from amongst the assemblage, one of which is placed 
in a collective body inside the circle, while the other should 
stand around* the outside. The latter* can then try with, of 
coui'se, as little injury to themselves as possible to strike at, 
and bring out, the former who are inside, each by each. In the 
interval between one outsider getting inside and touching the 
body of any one amongst the inside group, the latter are allowed 
to beat and worry the antagonist; but the moment he touches 
the person of the inside man, he gets complete'immunity from 
violence at the hands of the rest of the inside batch, and the 
person who is caught, is at liberty to strike' him and struggle 
to prevent his being driven out. If he gets turned out, then 
he is no more to remain inside, and .when the whole of the 
inside are thus driven diit, the first batch has finished its turn, 
and is then followed up by the other batch, and if anybody is 
left inside, and he cannot be diiveix out, his party is successful. 
Sometimes presents are given to* the winners when their play 
is appreciated. 

ChuvaitiL kali (dancing on the ground).—This is an ex¬ 
citing game played by a party of Valans standing in a circle. 
The movements of the feet and the fihigers perfectly harmoni 2 :e 
with the songs peculiarly fitted to each dancing, and the circle 
is alternately narrowed and widened. 

Hole hall (stick dance).—This also fs an exciting game in 
which sixteen uiembers take part, each having two sticks, .two 
feet in length. 13uth men and w’omen take part in this. 
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KaikotH is a .game played by tlie males, as 

also by yotmg wwien. A number of young women, joining to¬ 
gether in a circular tt>w at a pre-arranged spot, begin dancing. 
The songs are many and varied, and some of them are isolated 
ones composed in pure Malayalam, touching some specialised 
topic, while there are more dignified ones extrstcted from the 
dramatic Jiteratafe of the country. Standing on the ground in 
a ring without touching each other, one member thereof opens 
the hall by reciting a couplet from one of these songs, after'which 
she is caught Up by the rest of the party in equally profuse 
sti^ams. Then she sings the next couplet, which is followed 
up by the rest of the party collectively, and so on until the 
-VVhole song is similarly ended. Thus the whole atmosphere of 
many a household is filled with vociferous yet dull melody of 
charjuing voices of lady singers adding to the jollity and attrac¬ 
tiveness of the occasion all around. 

Uzhinhal ,—It is a game of grown up girls. A long bam- 
boo piece is taken and split from the root to the end of it, leaving 
the other end untouched. Then two holes are bored, one at 
the end of each of the two paints into which the bamboo i^ 
split. Now another piece of the same material about a yard in 
length is divided along the grain into two equal parts. Ohe of 
the^e is taken, and its both ends are cut into equal points, which 
ai*e thrust into the poles of the long bamboo pieced, spoken of 
before. This is securely nailed and strongly attached between 
the split portions of the long bamboo, which is then hung per¬ 
pendicularly by means of. a very light strong rope to a strong 
horizontal branch of a neighbouxing tree. Then the player 
sits on the piece attached between the split portions which are 
firmly held by her two hands. The whole bamboo mechanism 
is propelled by some one from behind, and the girls or young 
women derive a good deal of pleasure in swinging forwards and 
backwards, The game is resorted to on the occasion of the 
festival in Dhauu (December-January) I 
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Theatrical entertainments. —They have very few of the 
kind, which are of the most primitive type. They have been, of 
late, imitating the Katlia lali of the higher castes, which are 
called A ttam kalis (plays involving dancing to the accompani¬ 
ment of vocal and instrumental music). Their musical instru¬ 
ments chiefly consist of (U maddalam^ sounded by means of 
the fingers of the band, (2) clmida^ sounded with drum sticks 
and (Bj elathalanii which consists of two thick circular metal 
pieces with a protrusion in the middle, provided with holes 
through which strong cords are passed. These instruments and 
drums are so beaten as to produce ringing rhythmic sound 
fiitting in with the music of the singers. 

The food of the people is as varied as the Castes and creeds, 
and a Valan generally begins the day by Jiaying 
a pound or two of pounded rice boiled in two or 
three pints of water, to which some ghee is added, if he can 
afford it. This preparation is called kanjl, which fomis the 
morning meal of himself and his family and is drunk with the 
aid of some pickles. He then chews some betel-leaves, nuts, 
ahd tobacco, and goes for his work, and at twelve or one, he 
expects his wife to have prepared his breakfast, hut some conti¬ 
nue without anything until three or four in the afternoon. The 
meal consists of boiled rice, which is made more palatable by 
the addition of some fish either curried or fried in cocoanut oil: 
If they can afford it, some curry or other preparation, made of 
vegetables, herbs, fruits, and other pungent articles, is placed in 
another vessel or a plantain leaf, and with this they moisten the 
rice from time to time. The man never touches his food with 
his left hand, for it is considered to be impure. The rice ready 
for eating is heaped up' into a mound with a depression on the 
top, in the centre of which is an amalgamation of various other 
articles. He opens his mouth, .and throws the food in the form 
of little balls, and when thirsty, drinks hot water or ginger water, 
taking care that the receptable containing water does not touch 
the lips afc all. Having finished his meal, he goes outside the 
door and water is poured from a brass Vessel over his hands to 
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be cleaned. The wife cooks the meals and serves them, but 
cannot eat in the presence of, or at the same time as, her lord 
and master, except on the day of her marriage, such being con¬ 
sidered as both indecent and disrespectful* The evening meal, 
which is also of the same nature, is between seven and eight or 
between eight and nine at night. There are many articles 
available for human food, and a Valan best knows, what he 
wants, Sometimes, when he has nothing to eat, he resorts to 
the oil cake (the refuse of the cocoanut after the oil has been 
expressed), which is usually given to cattle and poultry. The 
fruit of the jack, banana, brinjals, and other vegetables, the 
roots of the sweet potato and other plants give some of the 
greatest delicacies. Animal food is also abundantly resorted to. 
Fish of every species, which they catch, is consumed, and mut¬ 
ton and fowls^form their chief dietary. They avoid squirrels, 
lizards, foxes, and all raptorial ones. Their great luxury is 
toddy without which they cannot get on. Their hard work in 
fishing and boat rowing demands it, and a Valan can goon with 
his work for hours together with the drinking of toddy at an 
interval of several hours. Nothing, but a pot of toddy or a 
promise of it on reaching the shore, can induce him to row 
his canoe against adverse winds and currents, Notwithstand¬ 
ing the fact, thiit the native in India is held up as a model to 
sobriety and good health from abstemious living, it must be 
said, that the Valans and other low caste-men are not free 
from the prevalent vice of drunkenness, and it is believed that 
more than half their -earnings is squandered in this vice. 

The rules respecting the distances maintained between 
persons of various castes and their subdivisions 
Social status. strict iu these 

parts. The members of the fishing castes come in the order of 
social precedence below the Izhuvans, and have to stand at a 
distance of thirty-six feet from Brahmans, Kshatriyas, and 
high caste Sudras, so as not to pollute them. They eat the 
food and drink the water of the high caste-men above mention¬ 
ed, but totally abstain from taking the fond of the caste-men 
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below them. They have their own barber and washerman, and 
have also their priests, who belong to a caste or rather sub-caste 
below them. While passing through public roads, they have 
continually to cah out from a distance, to be heard by persons 
of the higher caiites in order that the latter may not be polluted. 
They have to stand at a certain distance from the outer wall of 
high caste temples, when they go to worship the deities there¬ 
in. These fishennenj who entertain serious objections on reli¬ 
gious grounds to take the food of the caste-men below them^ 
are perfectly willing to partake of the food of the native 
Christians and Mahomadans, who are outside the pale of the 
Hindu castes. 



CHAPTER XIV. 


THE FISHING CASTES 

{Continued), 

11 . THE KATALARAYANS. 

The Katalarayans (sea Arayans), otherwise called Katak- 
koties, are a tribe of people lower in status to the Valans, and 
live along the coast from Cranganore to Cochin, purely going 
inland. They were of great service to the Portuguese and the 
Dutch in their palmy days, acting as boat-men in transhipping 
their commodities, and supplying them with fish. They were, 
in former times, considered as an inferior race, and, as such, pre¬ 
cluded from travelling along the public roads, and consequently 
obliged to keep to the sea-coast. They numbered 4,081 at the 
last census, 2,141 being males, and 1,940 ffemales. 

Among their own community, they distinguish them¬ 
selves by four distinct appellations, which are Sankhan; Bhara- 
than, Amukkuvan, and Mukkuvan. Of these, the Arayans or 
the Katalarayans belong to the first group, and the Valans to 
the second. Amukkuvans are a sub-caste of the Katalarayans, 
doing priestly functions to the members of both the groups. 
All these groups are Prathilomajas. The caste-men belong to 
the four illams or groups (endogamous septs), namely, Katto- 
tillam, Karotillam, Chempotillam, and Ponnotillam; the origin 
and significance of which are not quite clear. 

As in other castes, marriage between the members of the 
Marriage cimornt strictlv prohibited, while that be¬ 

tween those of different septs is peimissible. 
The girls of the Katalarayans are married both before and after 
puberty. The tali tying ceremony, which is compulsory in t)ie 
case of Valan girls before they are of age, is conveniently {imtoff. 
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and takes place along with the real marri^e, the preliminary 
Jiegotiations and settlements of which are substantially the same 
as those prevailing among the Valans. The auspicious hour 
for marriage is between three and eight in the morning, and 
on the evening previous to this, tlie bridegroom and his party 
arrive at the house of the bride, w^here they are welcomed and 
treated to a grand feast, after which, the guests along with the 
bridegroom and the bride, seated somewhat apart, in a panda! 
tastefully decorated and brightly illuminated, ore entertained 
with songs of the Velan (washerman) and his wife, alluding 
to the marriage of Sita (wife of Bama) or Parvathi (wife of 
Siva), with the belief that they may bring about a happy conju¬ 
gal union. These are continued until sunrise, when the priest 
hands over the marriage badge to the bridegroom, who ties it 
miind the neck of the bride. The songs are again continued 
for an hour or two, after which poZi begins, i, e., the guests w^ho 
have assembled contribute a rupee, eight annas, or four a^nnas 
according to their means, the collection of wiiich goes for the 
remunei-ation of the priest, the songsters, and the drummers. 
The guests are again sumptuously entei*tained at twelve o’ 
clock, .after which the bridegroom and his party return with the 
bride to his house. At the time of departure or nearly an hour 
before it, the bridegroom ties a few rupees or a sovereign 
to a corner of the cloth covering her body, probably'to induce 
her to accompany him. dust then, the bride's price which is 
101 pufhans or five rupees, four annas, and two pies is paid 
fo her parents in satisfaction of their having disposed of her; 
and this custom refers to the ancient system of marriage b}^ 
purchase. The bridal party is similarly entertained in the 
bridegroom’s house, where also, at an auspicious hour, the mar¬ 
ried couple are seated together, and served wdth a few pieces 
of plantain fniits and some milk, when the bride is formally de¬ 
clared to 1)6 a member of the husband s family. 

If a girl attains her maturity after her marriage, she is 
secluded for a period of eleven days. She bathes on the first, 
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fourth, seventh, and the eleventh days, and on the last day the 
caste-incn and women are entertained Avith a grand feast, the 
expenses connected therewith being met by the husband. 


The Katalarayans have rarely more than one wife, and no 
woman can have more than one husband. A widow may, a year 
after the death of her husband, enter into conjugal relations with 
any member of the caste, e.xce])t hoi* brotlicr-in-law. The 
customs connected with divorce are the same as those prevail¬ 
ing among the Valans. 


Among the Arayans, the succession is in the male line, that 
, . ^ is, the sons succeed ,tu the property of their 

tribal organization. Thesc sea fishermeii have their head¬ 

men (Aravam), whose duties to the caste-men are the same as 
those of the head-men of the Valans; but they are not without 
special privileges. AYhcii the senior male ox female member of the 
ruling family dies, the former ^Iracun has the special privilege 
of being the first successor to the maanad with bis thinunul- 
kazhclia (nuzzer), whicli consists of a small quantity of salt 
packed in a plantain leaf witli rope and a Venetian ducat or 
other gold coin. During the period of mourning, visits of condo-^ 
Icnce from durbar officials and stluinies or noblemen arc re¬ 
ceived only after the Aravan^s visit. When the Bhagavathi 
temple of Cranganorc is defiled during the cock festival in 
Meenam (March-April), Kooliniuttcth Aravan has the special 
prhdlege of entering the temple in preference to other caste-men. 


The Katalarayans profess Hinduism, and their modes of 
worship and other j’eligious observances are 

gion.* ^ ^ 

the same as those of the Valans. 


Th6 sek fishermen either bum or buiy tlieir dead. The 
period of pollution is for eleven days, and the 

Funeral customs, 

agnates are freed from it by a hath on the 
eleventh day. On the twelfth day, t he ca«te-meu of the village 
including the relatives and friends are treated to a grand feast. 
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The son, who is the chief moomer, observes the deeksha (a 
vow by which he does not shave) for a year, at the expiry of 
which he gets shaved. He performs the sradlia every year in 
honour of the dead, 

TheKatalarayans, as has been said, are. sea fishermen, and 
occujMttion modes of fishing are as follow. Their nets 

are generally made of cotton thread, and when 
large wall nets are employed, they are generally the joint proper¬ 
ty of several persons. Meshes of three sizes are used, according 
to the class or rather the power of the fish it is intended tp cap¬ 
ture, One share which is a distinct piece of netting and usually 
belongs to one person is about five yards fitquax’e; and a wall net 
sometimes consists of about forty of these pieces fastened to¬ 
gether. These wall nets are employed for catching large fish and 
also shoals of small ones. The larger ropes are inevitable and 
made of coir. The mackerel net is genexully a single wall net, 
about one hundred yards long, by eighteen feet deep, floated by 
hollow cocoanut shells weighted below with stones. When a 
shoal of mackerel is perceived, a heavy stone is fixed to one end 
of the net which is thrown into the sea, and the boat to which 
the other end of the net is attached is rowed quickly round the 
shoal. The saihe kind* of net, about half a mile in length, is 
sometimes used; when shoals of fish come near the shore, one 
end is kept there, and the other carried round them, and thus 
enclosed, they are di’agged to land. When round .nets are em¬ 
ployed, two boats are required. In the centre of the net is a 
long funnel, otherwise it is much the same as that used in cat¬ 
ching mackerel. The funnel is first thrown into the sea, and 
then the two boats, to each, of which one end of the net is atta¬ 
ched, are rowed rapidly through the shoals. Cast nets are also 
used from the shore by a number of fishermen who station 
themselves either In the early morning or in the afternoon 
along the coast from fifty to hundred yards apart. They keep 
a cai*eful watch on the water, and on perceiving a fish rise sufli- 
ciently near the land, rush dowp, and attempt to throw their 
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nets over it. TrolKng from the shore at the river’s month is 
carried on only in the morning or evening during the winter 
months of the year, when the sea is smooth. The line is from 
eighty to hundred yards in length, and held wound round the 
left hand, the hook is fastened to the line by a brass wire, and 
the bait is a live fish. The fisherman, after giving an impetus 
hy twirling round and round his head, throws it with great pre¬ 
cision fifty to sixty yards. A man is always close by with a cast 
net, catching baits which he sells for one quarter of an anna 
each. The mode of fishing is very exciting, but js veiy un¬ 
certain in its results, and therefore usually carried on by coolies 
before their day’s work has begun or after its termination. 

During some months of the year, their boats leave for the 
deep sea fishing at four o’ clock in the afternoon, and having 
remained all night in the open sea, may be seen returning with 
heir captures at about seven o’ clock the following morningi 
when purchasers meet them as they land. -At other times, they 
leave at day-break, and return at about four in the afternoon 
to sell their cargo on coming to shore, either in lots or as a 
whole. Should the weather appear stormy, no boats go out to 
sea, and fishing with nets, except in the river or back-water, is 
unknown; consequently the loss of fisting vessels with all hands 
on board is of veiy rare occurrence. 

Formerly, on the death of a prince of Malabar, all fishing 
was temporarily prohibited, and only renewed after three days, 
when the spirit of the departed was supposed to have had time 
enough to choose its abode without molestatioUj and this rule 
is still in force. 

As has been said, the Katalarayans were, in former times, 
Social status obliged to keep to the sea-coast, and were, 
owing to their social degradation, precluded 
from traveiling along the public roads. This disability was, 
during the days of the Portuguese supremacy in these parts, 
taken advantage of by the Eomish missionaries, who. turned 
their attention to the conversion of these poor sea fishermen, 
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a large rpajority of whom, at present, acknowledge the'Eoman 
Catholic religion, and are thus elevated in the social scale. Eelap- 
sing into heathenism, they became out casts, between whom 
and the Katalarayans, there is neither intermarriage nor 
interdining. These disabilities have long ago vanished, and 
they enjoy the privilege of walking through public roads as 
other caste-men, but have to keep to the same distance as the 
Valans, to the Brahmans, Kshatriyas, and high caste Sudras, 
whose food arid water they have no objection to take. They 
are still in a backward state, and very few of them are 
literate. In physical appearance they appear to be strong and 
healthy, and their W 9 men who are distinguished from Yalathies 
(Valan women) are also handsome. 


!ll. THE MUKKUVANS. 

The Mukkuvans are the sea ^hermen of the Malabar 
coast,* a small number of whom lives along the shores of the 
Cochin State. They were returned as 1,436 at the census of 
1,891 while they were only thirty in number in 1,901. It is 
said that the Valans and the Arayans arelhe indigenous ele¬ 
ments in the State, and that the small number of Mukkuvans 
and Marakkans must be regarded as sojournCrs from the coasts 
of Malabar and Travancore adjoining the State. The varia¬ 
tion in the figures of the Mukkuvans is partly dim to an error 
in the popular language, which does not often take note of 
the nice distinctions of these sub-castes, and partly due to the 
vague use of the names ^Mukkuvans* and ^Katalarayans*, as 
being easily interchangeable. The Katalarayans of the State 
somewhat correspond with the Mukkuvans in spite of the 
local variations iu their customs and manners. The word 
‘Mukkuvan* is connected with the Canarese ' Moger;' both the 
words come from the same root which means * to dive *. 
According to a tradition, Mukkuvnns and Tiyyans are said to 
be immigrants from Co 3 don, 
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The MukknvaJis, that live along the coast from Craiiga- 

internautructur.of“°^® to Cannanore, belong to the same four 
the cwte, Ulams as the Katalarayans, while those, that 

inhabit the coast from Chavakkad as far as Ci*anganore, belong to 
three illams, and there is, strictly speaking, no intermarriage nor 
inteixiining between the two sets of people. Nevertheless, a 
member of any one of the four Ulams can dine with one of the 
three Ulams and take a woman as concubine, while one of the 
latter cannot take his meals in the house of one of the former 
without cleaning the vessels used by him, nor can he many a 
woman without her loss of cast^. This leads to the conclusion 
that the members of the four Ulams are superior in status 
to those of the three. Further, the word ‘ illam ’ which means 
a Nambnri- house is applied to this and other inferior castes; 
and so far as my enquiries show, the Jilukkuva Ulams do not 
bear the names of any of the Namburi houses, now known to 
exist or to have existed. 

Marriage of girls among the Mukkuvans may take place 
Marriage cuEtom,. either before or after puberty, and is allowed, 
as among the Valans and Arayans, betw’een the 
members of different groups or Ulams; in other words, it is exo- 
gamous, so far as the Ulams are concerned. Further, marriage 
customs differ in different places, ior instance, in Cochin, Ponna- 
ni, Chavakkad, and other places the caste-men are not very par¬ 
ticular about the tali tying ceremony, and the tali is generally 
tied by the maternal aunt of the girl or some senior woman in 
the family. A girl who comes of age is under seclusion for four 
days, and on the morning of the fourth day, a woman of the. 
washerman cas'te sings certain songs, after which the girl is 
bathed, and the caete-men and women that are invited are 
sumptuously fed. 

The customs connected with the preliminary negotiations 
leading to the marriage of a young Mukkuvan are the same as 
thosa referred to in ihe account of the Valans and -Arayans. 
On the auspicious day chosen for the celebration of the w^ed- 
ding, a feast is held in the house of the bridegroom for his 
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friends attdra.Ativ08 who form the marriage procession, making 
a somewhat noisy progress to the house of the bride, where the 
whole party is entertained. After supper, the bridegroom is 
introduced to the bride, who is dressed and adorned in her best; 
and to a comer of the cloth covering her body, he ties two or three 
rupees, and leaves her with a few betel-leaves, nuts, and tobacco 
for his companions and himself to chew. The rest of the night is 
spent in music and dancing. At twelve o' clock the next day, the 
guests are again treated to a grand feast, after which, the bride¬ 
groom returns to his house vrith the bride, making a gift of six 
rupees to the bride’s father, four rupees to her mother, three 
rupees for meals, and a rupee for distribution among the grown 
up men assembled there at the time. These gilts vary in dif¬ 
ferent places, and the customs also vary slightl>\ The bride’s 
price is ten rupees and a half, and at the time of departure, the 
bridegroom places a rupee on the lighted lanbip in the shed 
and takes leave of his father-in-law with the present of a rupee. 
The bride accompanies the bridegroom’s sister, who adorns and 
dresses her with the new cloths and ornaments brought by her. 
On the arrival of the bridal party at the bridegroom’s house, 
similar entertainments are given to the guests, and the manned 
couple are seated together, when an egg and a cocoanut are 
waved round their faces, and some sweets also given thereafter. 
The bride is then formally declai'ed to be a member of the 
family, after which the marriage is over. 

As already stated, the marriage customs of the Mukkuvans 
of Ponuani, Ghavakkad, and othe^r places.bordering on the State 
slightly differ from those detailed above, but somewhat cor¬ 
respond with those of the lizhuvans of those parts as well as 
elsewhere. On the moming of the wedding day, the bride is 
anointed with oil and decked with leafy ornaments, and then 
bathed. In fact, q, 11 the ceremonies performed for girls on the 
bathing day of their first menses are strictly followed. A few 
hours before the lucky time, the bridegroom, neatly dressed 
and well adorned; arrives at the house of the bride, accompani¬ 
ed by his party, who aro welcomed and well entertained. The 
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bridegroom is seated on a conspicuous seat made for the oc¬ 
casion in the marriage booth put up in front of the main build¬ 
ing, and the floor of the booth is covered witii mats or white 
cloths and blankets brought by the Jcavuthian for the assem¬ 
bled guests to sit on. At the auspicious horn*, the bride^s sister- 
in-law dresses her in the cloths brought by her and also adorns 
her with gold ornaments of her own and with those borrowed 
for the occasion. She is soon led to the booth, where the 
washerman (Velan) and his wife entertain those assembled 
therein with their usual wedding song, and in the midst of 
joyous shouts and the tunes of vocal and instrumental music, 
the bridegi’oom, receiving the conjugal collar from the priest, 
ties it round her neck. The married couple are then taken to 
the main building, where they sup together, and the rest of the 
night is spent in music and dancing. After a similar feast the 
next day at twelve o’ clock, the bridegroom returns home, ac¬ 
companied by the bridal party and his followers. The entire party 
is well entertained, and the bridegroom and the bride are ser¬ 
ved with the usual sweets, and the latter is formally declared to 
be a member of the family. The marriage is then said to be over. 

The marriage cnstoms obtaining among the Mukkuvans of 
North Malabar may afford some interest to those who pursue the 
study of comparative ethnogi*aphy, and are as described below 
The marriage consists of two ceremonies, namely, (1) Thaliket- 
iiilcaUjanam (tali tying ceremony, known also q,b Pmdal Tcalya-^ 
nairhy .marriage ceremony in the shed, or V^Uila halyanam 
betel-leaf ceremony) and (2) nuptials. The performance of the 
former ceremony is compulsory for girls before puberty, as the 
negligence of it will place her and others in the family under, 
a ban. When the tali tying ceremony has to be performed 
for-a girl, an auspicious day is chosen with the consent of the 
local head-man and his assistant who must be invited, and 
for whose presence a sum of two annas is paid. Two or 
three days before this, a male member as well as twb women of 
the family invite the caste-men and women of the village with 
a present of half a packet of betel-leaves and five nuts to each 
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member, and the caste head-mao, whose presence is indispensable, 
with a full packet and two nuts. The girl fasts during the pre¬ 
vious tiight, and ia seated on a plank without touching the floor. 
On the morning of the auspicious da\', she is bathed by seven 
women with seven vessels of water, after which she is neatly dres¬ 
sed and brought to the pandal put up in front of the house. If 
the husband for the girl has been already decided on, the tall 
is tied either by his sister or by some grown up woman of his 
family, as otherwise the same function devolves on the patern xl 
aunt. Then the usual feast follows with a liljeral distribution 
of betel-leaves, nuts, and tobacco to the guests assembled. 

As regards the real marriage (nuptials) > there arc three 
different forms now in vogue among these sea fishermen, with 
ceremonies or formalities more ^ or less alike, each liaving 
different degrees of importance and permanence, but varying 
chiefly in the^toount of the bride s price; and these are (1) Mau- 
gal€Lm,{%Ve6iMl'kalyanay)i (joining the hpusei,and {Z)Udukhan 
koduhkal (giving cloths).. A man, who has a wife by the first 
form of marriage, cannot have one more of the same form or 
another by the second form, but may have one in the third 
fonn, which corresponds with a kind of concubinage. Similar¬ 
ly, a man, having a wife in the second form, may not have 
one more in tlie same form, but may keep a conciibinc 
of the third class, while a fisherman, having one of the third 
kind, may enter into conjugal union with one in the first or 
second kind. Further, a woman married to a man by Manga- 
lam lives with her husband in his family, and is maintained by 
him during his life-time, and in the event of his death, she 
and her children may bo entitled to maintenance for a year. 
A wife of the second class under similar circumstances may be 
looked after for six months. A man may have more than one 
wife, but a woman cannot have more than one husband. 
Further, a woman after the death of her husband is allowed to 
marry; but, if she were uiarried in the first form, she has to be 
in a state of mourning for a year, w’hile \\ idows, according to the 
second and tliird forms of marriage, ai’e in mourning for six 
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and three months respectively, during which they should con¬ 
fine themselves mostly to their rooms. Again, on the contrary, 
on the death of the wife of the first class, the husband must 
shut himself up for three days, and both the lather and the son 
must observe deelisha for a year. In the case of the demise 
of the wife of the third class, only the son goes into mourning. 

Among the Mukkuvans, when the first pregnancy of a wife 
Pregnancy and is announced, a ceremoBy 'known m Fulikudi 
childbirth. fdrinking of the tamarind juicej is performed 

for her, when fourteen or twenty-one women of the village 
bring bread and sweet meat. They are all treated to a feast, 
after which the woman in the family goes to her house, where 
also the same ceremony is'performed during the ninth month. 
These women, as other caste-women, are exposed to magic, 
witchcraft, and diabolical agencies, and all careful precautions 
are taken to guard lier from evil; and promises of offerings are 
made to Kali or Bhagavathi, and to the sainted dead of the fa¬ 
mily if they vouchsafe an easy delivery. Thorny branches of the 
bel tree (Aegle Mannelos) are hung'at the door of the room of 
her delivery, and also scared away by the smoke from an old shoe 
which is burnt for the]3urpose. The woman jsita ou her heels 
during accouchement, and is supported by her female relatives. 
She is attended by a w’oman of her caste f(3r fifteen days which 
is the period of her impurity. When it is announced that the 
child is a boy, a cocoanut is broken as a sign of thanksgiving 
to the deity (Bliagavathi), who saved her. After the cord is 
cut, both the mother and the baby are bathed in warm water, 
and a mixture of sugar and honey is dropped on its tongue. A 
little of gold is also sometimes rubbed in the mixture. In 
South Malabar and. Cochin, the birth of a son is announced by 
three loud shouts to convey their rejoicing, and the birth of a 
daughter by three hard blows on the floor outside the room of 
her confinement. The -woman and her baby are again bathed 
on the third day. For the first three days, her diet consists 
of some bread, coffee, and rice gruel, and for the next ten 
days, boiled rice and some curr}^ A few doses of marnnim 
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(delivery medicine) and few small cupfuls of some vegeta¬ 
ble decoction {nodi Icashayam and marntd hashayam) are also 
given for the improvement of her general health. The wife of the 
local havuthiyan fbarber and priest) attends on her on the 
morning of the sixteenth day, cleans her room and its surroun¬ 
dings with water mixed with cow-dung and bathes her to be 
purified. On the twenty-eighth day, the boy or girl is invested 
by the aunt with a thread containing ^ome small pieces of gold 
shaped into a kind of ornament. It is a ceremonial day, on which 
there is a feast to those who are invited. Feeding and naming 
take place together on the sixth month. The wife joins the hus¬ 
band after a period of ninety days, at the expiry of which the 
woman's sister-in-law comes to take her with a few pieces of cloth 
for her dress. The ceremony of ear-boring takes place during 
the fifth or sixth year. In former times^ the local asan (teacher) 
used to bore the ears, and was rewarded with a few rupees for his 
services. Any member of the family may now do it, and the 
day is one of festivity to his friends and relations, and this 
constitutes the initiation. 

There are no special ceremonies in connection with twins, 
but they are considered inauspicious.. If, during the pregnancy 
of a woman, an eclipse happen to occur, she is made to sit quiet 
while it lasts, with a stone pestle in her hand, and is not made 
to touch or move any cutting instrument. 

Divorce is settled by caste Panchayets, and either party 
may apply for a divorce, w'hen a Panchayet is 
held, and whoever loses the suit is fined. In 
North Malabar, a man who wants to divorce his wife must pay 
Es, 85—2—0, and a woman who applies for a judicial separa¬ 
tion from her husband has to pay Es. 112—2—0. In South 
Maiahar, payment in either case is Es. 90—4—0, Of the pay¬ 
ment thus made, only a third goes to the party concerned, oner 
third goes to the local temple, and the remaining third is shared 
by the head-man and the Panchayet. This refers to the first 
form of marriage already described In the case of a marriage 
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o£ the second class, payment is only three rupees and three 
rupees and a half, and this is divided equally between the 
temple and the members of the Panchayet, If either party be 
dissatisfied with the decision of the Panchayet of his village, he 
or she can, at his or her own expense, convene a 'Panchayet of 
another village, and its decision is final; 

As regards inheritance, succession'is in the male line in 

Inheritance and -Cocbiu and South Malabar, and in the female 
caste aeeembiy. Noith Malabar. In the latter case, nei¬ 

ther wives nor children have any right to the father's property, 
which has not been alienated in tlieir favour during his life-time. 

The Mukkuvans have their caste assemblies which meet 
on all important occasions connected with the welfare of the 
caste, and are presided over by thdr caste head-man called the 
whose powers over the caste-men are absolute and 
whose appointment is hereditary. He has a subordinate, 
called Ponamhan in Cochin and Kadavan in Malabar. His duties 
consist in executing the business committed to his charge by 
the former, whose sources of incmne from the families of the 
caste-men are multifarious. The Jravan gets (1) nine annas 
at the time of fixing an auspicious hour for the tali tying and 
nuptial ceremonies, (2) four annas and six pies before he is 
invited for the above ceremonies, (3) one rupee and two annas 
for giving permission to put up a pandal during marriage, (4) 
the same amount as present from the bridegroom at the time 
of the departure with the bride, (S) a fair share of the sum de¬ 
posited by the person applying for divorce, and (6) a few rupees 
in aU funeral ceremonies. 

The religion of the Mukkuvans is that of the orthodox 
low caste Hindu, Vishnu and •Siva being wor¬ 
shipped with equal reverence. Among the 
minor gods, Subramania and Sastha appear to be most in favour. 
Kodungallur Bhagavathi is their guardian deity. They are also 
the Sakthi worshippers. Ancestors are worshipped with offer¬ 
ings on new moon days and Sankranihis. 
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The dead bodies of the Mukkuvans are both burned and 

buried. When a member of the caste breathes 

Funeml cttmtoms. . i • 

his last; the fishermen of the village, when in- 
formM, suspend their work that day and attend the funeral. 
The corpse is placed on a bier brought by the barber, with the 
head towards the south, and it is then dressed in new cloths and 
decked with ornaments. Four persons, appointed to carry 
the bier, bathe in the sea, and take, the dead body to the 
grave. Four old women engage in loud lamentations. A few 
pieces of the cloths on the dead body are tom out and preserved 
by the wm and those who have to perform funeral obsequies. 
The bearers and the near relatives of the deceased then bathe 
in the sea, and place the body in the grave. A small piece 
of gold, a little water, and some flowers are placed in the nose, 
and all present drop water in the mouth of the corpse placed 
in the grave, which is soon covered up. The son or the nephew, 
who performs the funeral ceremonies, goes round the grave 
three times with a pot of water on his bead, and then throws 
rice and jdowers on the grave. After the interment, all return 
to the house and worship a lamp lit by a barber woman. The 
next of kin is then taken to the sea-shore by the barber, and 
there oblations of ^Yater are given to the deceased. Until the 
fourteenth day, the barber woman sprinkles water on the 
agnates, and on this day, the barber makes an image of the 
deceased with rice, which the relatives one and all worship. 
The barber next gives them rice and tamarind which they eat. 
He is then paid four rupees by the wife or husband of the 
deceased as the case may be. The head-men also are paid 
their fees. Bice and cocoanuts are then distributed to all the 
houses of the village, and the son performs the last funeral 
ceremony at the grave. That night, the agnates all go in 
procession to the shore, and the funeral cakes and a piece of 
hair of the son are thrown into the sea. There is a feast on 
that day as well as on the following day. On the fifteenth day, 
the barber, after the feast, distributes sandal and jaggery to 
the people assembled on the occasion, and these leave the 
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house without touching the eaves. If Ihe deceased man has 
a wife of the first class, her tali is broken by the barber 
woman and put into the grave. A cloth is thrown on her 
head> and a pot of water poured over it. She is in mourn¬ 
ing for a yeari and during this period, her relatives visit her. 
On the death of such a wife, if the husband be alive> three 
pots of water are thrown on his head, and he is confined to his 
house in A state of mourning for three days. The caste priest 
is the barber, who is called kavuthiyan. 

The Mnkkuvans are sea fishermen, and as Such, fishing has 
Occupation been, and is even now, the chief occupation 

of a large majority of the population. There 
are also some among them, who are cultivators, physicians, 
teachers, merchants, and contractors in boat service at the 
harbours, while a small minority hoWa appointments in the 
public service in the British parts. 

In former times, they occupied a low state in the estima- 
sociat autuB of the high caste-men, and were precluded 

fronl passmg along the public roads. Being 
obliged tq keep to the coast, and unable to bear the social dis¬ 
abilities, mai^y became Christians, and converts to Islam (Piiik- 
lams ox Islams or new Islams), and were thus elevated 

in the social scale. AH Puislams follow the occupation of 
fishing, and in every family there is a rule, that one child at 
least shall become a Mussalman. In the northernmost Taluk 
of Malabar, there is a custom that Mukkuva females, during 
their periods, cannot remain in the house, but must occupy the 
house of a Moplah*, which shows that the two castes live on 
very close terms. The restrictions above referred to have not 
been removed, and they halve to stand at a distacnce of thirty-t\yo 
feet from the Brahmans, Kshatriyas, and high caste Sudras, 
whose food^ and water they have no olqection to take and 
drink. They profess to be on a level with the Kammalans and 
Izhuvana, between whom and them there is no pollution by 
touch. They do not eat the food of Palian and MarmUn (washer¬ 
man). They have their own barber and washerman. They 
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adore the deities in the Brahmanic temples by standing at a 
distance from the outer wall. During the cock festival in the 
Bhagavathi teUaple of Cranganore, these people are allowed to 
worship the deity in preference tq the Izhuvans, and the Eaja 
allows vessels to be given to the caste-men, who come from 
distant places; these privileges are refused to other caste-men. 



CHAPTER X¥. 

THE IZHTJVANS. 

Izhuvans, also called Illavans, are a wide spread tribe of 
people inhabiting Malabar, Cochin, and Travancore. Known 
as they are under different names with more ot less variations 
in their customs and manners, they form one and the same 
caste. In North Malabar as far as CaKcnt, they are known 
as Tiyyansj and in Cochin and Travancore, as Chovans or 
Izhuvans. They are believed to be closely allied to the Tamil 
speaking Shannars of the Tinnavelly District and to the Billavas 
of South Canara. Numerically, they occupy a high position in 
the population of the State. They numbered 1,84,504 at the 
last census, 91,624 being males and 92,980 females, and formed 
33*2 per cent, of the Hindu population, out-numbeiing the 
Sudra population by 11*7 per cent. Tire caste is, on the whole, 
literate, and ranked as the third among the literates, the native 
Christians and the Nairs being the first and the second respec¬ 
tively. Among the Izhuvans, 62'51 per cent, of the males, and 
9*54 of the females can'read and write. 

The etymology of the words Tzhuvam’ and ‘Tiyyan*, goes 

oriffin and tradi- sbow that they Were probably immigrants 
tion^the carte. Qeylon. The word "Tiyyan* is another 

form of 'dweepan[y which means an islander, while Tzhuvan* 
signifies one that belongs to Izham, which is an old name for 
Ceylon. It is said that the Izhuvans and Tiyyans are the des¬ 
cendants of the Shannar colonists from Oeylc% and that, in 
their migrations to Malabar, they brought with them the co- 
coanut and palmyra palms, the cultivation of which is even 
now their chief occupation. ^ The word ‘Chovan’ is a corruption 
of 'semhwrC or workman, and shows the position held by these 


1, Kaokenjfie manuscripts. 
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men in the coruitry of their adoption. Some 130 years ago, 
‘ they were largely employed as soldiers along with the Nairs 
by the old rulers of TraVancore, the ’ chief of whom was the 
Baja of Ambalapuzha and Puraksd* Even so late as during 
the reign of Maharaja Batna Varma, Who died in 973 m. e., 
a large number of Chovans were employed as soldiers in Tra- 
vancore. So also had the Tiyyans of North Malabar formed 
a military class in former times, and there was a Tiyya regi¬ 
ment of a thousand soldiers at Tellicherry with men of their 
own caste, who held high and responsible posts, and also distin¬ 
guished themselves by the most conspicuous gallantry and 
fidelity. The survival of their former greatness is still kept by 
the costumes of Ihe bridegroom and his friends on their marriage 
occasions, namely, a pointed helmet on the head, the hacha 
cloth worn round the waist, a knife stuck in the girdle, and 
drawn swords and shields in the hands of the bridegroom and 
his two friends. The sword and shield dance were the indispen¬ 
sable accompaniments until lately, all denoting a warlike career. 
There are also other traditions in regard to the origin and early 
history of the caste, which are described below. 

In, the Mackenjzie manuscripts, there is a story that seven 
Gandharva women had seven sons, from whom t^e Izhnvans 
are said to have descended. It is said that the Shannars of the 
Tinnavelly District, and not the lUavwis, are the descendants 
of the Gandharva women. 

There is another story that a Pandyan princess of Esha- 
triya family known as Ali married Narasimha, a Kshatriya 
Baja of the Carnatic. The married couple migrated to Cey¬ 
lon, where they remained sovereigns of the country under 
the title of Lsha Perumal. That line became extinct and 
their relations and adherents returned to. their old country, 
where they have since remained. Many of the Bhannars have, 
of late, put forward a claim to be considered Kshatriyas. This 
is, of course, says Mr, H. A. Stuart, absurd, as there is no such 
thing as Dravidian Kshatriyas. 
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Iji B Tamil puranic work, there is the mention of the name 
ot a king Ilia of Ceylon, who went to Chidamharatn, whei'e a 
religious diacussion took place between the Buddhist priests 
and the Saivite devotee Manickiavachakar in the presence of 
king Ilia and Chola and that finally king Ilia was converted to 
the Saivite faith. His descendants are known as the ‘Illavans/ 
and Mr. H. A. Stuart defines the word to mean natives of Cey¬ 
lon. It is also said that the Ilia kings, like the Kodamba kings 
of Mysore, must have belonged to the toddy drawing class. 

Mr. H. A- Stuart writes in the Census Eepoif; of 1891 as 
follows:— 

‘Tt is by no means certain that Shannars w*ere not at one 
time a warlike tribe, for we find traces of a military occupation 
of the several primitive tribes among several toddy drawing 
castes of the south. Toddy drawing is the special occupation 
of the several primitive tribes spread over the south-west of 
India, bearing different names in various parts. They were em¬ 
ployed by former rulers as foot-soldiers and body-guards, being 
noted for their fidelity.” 

‘‘The toddy drawing sect was closely connected with the 
kingdom of Vijayanagar. It would seem probable that they 
were at one time in the service of Vijayanagar kings and formed 
an important element in the fighting forces of the Hindu 
kingdoms of the south.” 

In the time of Cheraman Perumal, a woman of the washer¬ 
man caste was washing her cloth in water mixed with ashes. 
She wanted somebody to aid her in holding the other end, 
but seeing nobody, she called a young daughter of an Asari 
(carpenter)* who was alone in the house. The child did as 
requested, not knowing that it was on infringement of the 
rules of her caste. One day, the washerwoman made bold 
to enter the house of the carpenter, who demanded angrily 
how she dared to cross his threshold, when the woman scorn¬ 
fully answered that she belonged to the same caste as he, since 
his daughter bad helped to hold her cloth. The carpeuior, who 
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felt mncli provoked by this insolent reply and the disgrace 
which it had brought upon him, killed her on the spot. Upon 
this, her husband and friends complained to the Perumal, who 
took up their cause and threatened the carpenters, whereupon 
the latter combined together, left the coimtry of the Perumal, 
and took refuge in the island of Ceylon, where they were web 
corned by the king of Candy. The Perumal felt embarrassed at 
their departure, and requested the king of the island to send him 
some of the carpenters, for he had none in his own dominions 
who could build a house. He also promised to do them no harm, 
and yet they would have no confidence in him; but at last 
they consented to-go back on condition that the king of Candy 
would send four Chovans and their wives to protect them and 
to witness the PerumaVs attitude towards them. The king 
granted their request on the understanding that, in all wed¬ 
ding, funeral, and other ceremonies, they would promise to pay 
the Lshuvans (Chovans) three measures of rice as a tribute for 
their protection. This privilege of the Chovans is still kept 
up, and fii'om these four’ Chovans, the Izhuvans are said to 
have descended.^ The Tiyyans of North Malabar claim their 
descent from an outcasted Namburi woman. It is said that 
they had a chief named Mannanar, a Tiyya baron. 


There are several subdivisions or sub-castes among them, 

Internal structure broadly Speaking, three sub-castes, namely, 
of the caste. Tiyya Chone (Chovan), Pandy Chone, and Vela- 

kandi Chone, are found in Cochin, and two, namely, Nadi Chone 
and Pachilli Chone are found in Travancore.^ According to 
the late Cochin Census Beport, there ai’e only three subdivisions, 
namely, (1) Pandy Izhuvans, (2) Malayalam Izhuvans, and (3) 
Tiyyans of North Malabar. They are also divided into illams 
and kmyaiiis (family groups), which resemble the Brahmanic 
gotrams. This may be traced even among the Pulayans and 
Mukkuvans. Mutil, Chpthi, Mayyanat, and Matambi are some 


1. Miickcnzio manuscripfcs. 

2, These divisions are fast dying out. 
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of their illams. Mr. E. K. Krishnan, the retired Sub-Judge, 
says, that the Tiyyans of North Malabar belong to eight illams 
and thirty-two hiriyams, and even now they call themselves 
eight illaTchars, The eight illams referred to, are Nellikka, Pul- 
lanni, Vangeri, Kozhikalan, Patayanguti, Manankuti, The- 
nankuti, and Velakkamkuti. Kozhikalan, he says, is superior 
to the rest. The real signifioanqe of this division is not clear, 

Their habits are settled, and they are found in aB parts- of 
the State. The poorer classes of people live in 
huts with mud walls and thatched roofs, with a 
room or two and a verandah either in front or all around, while 
the richer people have their houses like those of the Nairs. 
Both when the foundation of the house is laid and when the 
construction is completed, piijas are performed by the head-man 
of the carpenters. A few days before occupation, a grand 
is performed, and sacrifices of goats, fowls, etc., are given to 
lower orders of the demons, who are supposed to have been 
dwelling in the wood with which the house was constructed, 
Cocoanuts are broken inside and outside the house to propitiate 
the demons, whose names are frequently repeated at the tiine. 
This ceremony is performed by all classes of Hindus before 
occupation, and refers to the smvival of the tree worship, as 
some trees are believed to be the residence or rather the materi¬ 
al frame of the spirits of the woods. ^ Cutting them would pro¬ 
voke the spirits that reside in them, which should ther^ore be 
propitiated. No Hindu, even to this day, will dare to cut down 
a tree like aswasthain (Eicus religiosa), which, when cut down 
under necessity, is offered to a temple to be used as fuel. The 
ceremony next in importance to that detailed above, is the Kudi 

1. In the rural parts of the Coimbatore Diatrict, the custom of giving notice 
io the spirits or demons residing in a tamarind tree^ to vacate it, before it is cut 
down, still prevails. The wording of the notice runs thus: “ Take notice, ye spi¬ 
rits or demons residing in the tree, that you are required to vacate it before such 
and such a date, as it is resolved to out it down.*' This is written on the trunk 
the tree, a few days before it is meant to be cut down. There are also certain 
vumframs uttered in the ceremony of aradh^ giving notice to the demons, if any, 
residing in the house to vacate it for the reception of pitres. 
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(occupymg the house), which is pei’fonned by K^femmalans. 
l*al kachal (boiling milk) is also another important ceremony 
performed by the members of the caste. The caste-men are 
invited, and a milk preparation made in the house is tasted by 
some and consumed by others, which is tantamount to the tak¬ 
ing of meals in the newly constructed house. The carpenters# 
masons, brick-layers, and others, who have taken part in the 
construction of the house, are given some presents of cloth, a 
few rupees, ana a bangle comiiiensui'ate with their skilfulness 
and status. With prayers to God to enable the occupants of 
the house to live a long happy life and with blessings on them, 
they take leave of tlie master of the house after a sumptuous 
meal. The caste-men ai’e also similarly entertained. This is 
called Thaclioda. 

In former times, intermarriages among the Izhuvans were 

Prohibitions of in- P^^^issible between members of the same loca- 
ienn»rriag:e. jity, the violation of which was visited with 
social excommunication of the parties concerned with their fami¬ 
lies, There is also an old custom observed both by the Nairs 
andTiyyans of North Malabai', which is, that a woman, who 
crosses the Kora river, is supposed to lose her caste ; and the 
orthodox belief is, that it is not competent for her to marry a 
man of South Malabar; while, in South Malabai', on the contra- 
ly, alliance with a male or female of North Malabar is considered 
preferable, on the ground that the Tiyyans profess to belong to 
a distinct caste, superior in eocial status to the Izhuvans. There 
has’been, of late, a tendency to riolate the custom above refer¬ 
red to, but the instances are not as many as might be expected 
from the influence of education. As in higher castes, social 
status also influences the parties in matrimonial alliances, and 
a man in respectable position and affluent circumstances mar¬ 
ries his daughter to a young man whose parents are also in like 
circumstances. In marital relations, wealth goes after its kind. 
The best form of marriage, among all castes below Brahmans, 
is w'here a young man maiTies the daughter of his maternal 
uncle, over whom be has a preferential claim. Tn some places, 
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a man may marry his deceased brother’s wife, but the custom, 
I hear, is dying out. Speaking broadly, marriage is exogamous 
as regards the illam or hiriyain^ which corresponds to a fiotrain. 

It is said that women are not, as a rule^ liable to any 
social excommunication, if they live with Europeans, and the 
consequence is, that there has been a large admixture of Euro¬ 
pean blood, and the caste itself has been materially raised in 
social scale; and in appearance, they are as handsome as the 
Europeans. It may be said in a general way, that, to a European 
eye, the best favoured men and women found in the district 
are the inhabitants of Kadathanad, Triivulnad, and Kottayam.. 
a large majority of w’hom belongs to the Tiyya community,”^ 
It is true that tlierc is an elevation botli physically and men¬ 
tally in the progeny of such a parentage ; but, on actual enquir¬ 
ies about this, it is known that this union is looked upon with 
disfavour and contempt by the respectable members among the 
caste-men and by the orthodox community, that such women 
and children with their families are under a ban, and that 
respectable Tiyya gentlemen, who have married the daughters 
of European parentage are not, even now, allowed to enjoy the 
privileges of the caste. There arc, 1 hear, several such instances 
in Tellicherry and Cannanore, and women of respectable fami¬ 
lies do not enter into conjugal relations with Europeans. 

As soon as a girl is known as having attained puberty, the 
women of the neighbourhood, chiefly friends and 
Puberty cuetoms. j-elatioBs are invited. A kind of loud noise called 

huraw is made with the object of publicly announcing the glad 
tidings, The girl is bathed and dressed, after which she is 
lodged in a separate room, care being taken not to allow anybody 
except* her girl friends to mingle freely with her for fear of pol¬ 
lution. On the fourth day, the female friends and relations who 
are invited take her accompanied with the noise above refeiTed to, 
to the nearest tank to bathe her, after which she wears the vvattit 
kacha brought by the washerwoman. She is again lodged in 

1. Logan’s Manual of Malabar, page 143, 
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the rodm. The caste-women are invited and entertained with 
'pan sxtparL On the seventh day, the same formalities are again 
gone through as on the fourth day, and the guests are invited 
to a luncheon. On the fifteenth day, a pandal is put up in front 
of the house tastefully decorated^ and the caste-women and 
others are again invited. A washer worn an^ who is also invited^ 
entertains the guests assembled with her songs, chiefly puranic, 
referring to the marriage of Suhhadra, Sita, or some deity, and 
to the happy conjugal life which they enjoyed. There is also 
what is called A'mnuina attain. This consists of three hollow 
balls made either of wood or of bdl-metal, containing some 
pebbles. The balls are thrown up and caught at regular 
intervals, so as to keep time to the tunes sung at the time. 
'The woman, who is an expert, is locking up with her attention 
wholly directed to the height to which the balls go and the 
way in which they should be caught during their descent 
and again thrown ap. This is a very interesting game. The 
whole night is merrily spent, and on the sixteenth morning, 
after a few ceremonies, the girl, in the presence of the guests 
8 ssembled, is led to touch the cooking utensils in the kitchen, 
mortar, pestle, etc., most probably intended to initiate her into 
the domestic duties of a woman in the family. The guests 
assembled are there treated to a feast. In the case of poor 
people, there is a free distribution of pan supari instead of 
feeding. For all her subsequent menses she has to bathe on the 
fourth day. The washerwoman’s kacJia is Indispensable, 
as, without it, she is not freed from pollution. Her room also 
has to be swept aud cow-dimged and the water in which she 
bathes is also mixed with it; for it is believed to have a purifying 
influence. In North Malabar, all the ceremonies above referred 
to are not attended to. The girl stays in a separate room during 
her menses, and on the fourth day she bathes. The services of a 
washerwoman ate availed of, and a grand entertainment is given 
to those invited on the fourth day. The subsequent menstrual 
period is only for three days, and the bathing takes place on 
the morning of the fourth day. Should a girl be married before 
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puberty and she attain it during her stay with her husband, the 
expenses connected with it are defrayed by the parents of her 
husband. The bride’s parents attend the ceremony, and pay 
nine annas and two pies. 

The girls among the Izhuvans of Cochin and the Tiyyans 

„ . .of North Malabar are married both before and 

Marriage customs. 

after they come of age, and the Thalikettu- 
halyawm (tali tying ceremony) for them is compulsory before 
they are nine or ten years of age, the omission or negligence of 
which will place them and their parents under a ban. Never¬ 
theless, in some places, the ceremony is put off until the girls 
attain their maturity. In every family this takes place once in 
ten or eleven years, and to save unnecessary expenditure all 
the girls therein are made to undergo the ceremony at the 
same time. On an auspicious day, the members and relatives 
of the family assemble together .and send for the local Kaniyan 
(astrologer) to examine the girl’s date of birth, and the position 
of the planets, and to have them compared with these of the boy, 
generally of his nephew or another young mto, whom they 
choose as pseudo bridegroom. If the horoscopes of the boy and 
the girl agree, the astrologer expatiates on the merits of the 
coincidence on a piece of cadjanleaf, which he gives to the girl’s 
parents oxlcaranava)i (senior male member), who hands it over 
to the hoy’s parents or Tcaranamn, If the parties agree, an 
auspicious day is chosen for the performance of the ceremony. 
If they disagree, some other boy is chosen, and the horoscopes 
arc again cast. The due examination of the horoscopes and 
the information of the coincidence to the parties concerned, 
form what is called Cliartlm pidi. At an auspicious hour, the 
village ciirpenter chooses a site for the erection of a pandal, 
and plants a pole amidst the merry shouting of those assembled 
there. Two or three days before the date of marriage, the 
father and the near relatives of the bride proceed to her house 
with an astrologer for the ceremony of Ashtamangallyam, which 
is performed in the presence of the Thandan (head-man) and 
his assistant, the Ponamban. The bride is made to go roimd* 
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it several times. A pot with a quantity of water and paddy in 
it is placed over a fire-place, and the paddy is boiled and dried 
for the preparation of beaten rice to be used for the ceremony. 
The girl is made to remain in a state of vow, and subjected to 
a sparing vegetable diet. On the day previous to the perfor¬ 
mance of the ceremony, there is the Kalathi or taking the girl 
out to worship the Sun. A woman of the caste, called Izhu- 
vathy, provided with a lighted lamp, a vessel of water, some 
parched rice, called malar, some plantain fruits, and a cocoanut, 
seats the girl on a. plank in the decorated pandal with the above 
articles in front, and performs the ceremony of Shadangozhikhah 
when songs are sung by the caste-women assembled there by 
invitation. The girl, smeared with oil and decked out with 
ornaments made of the co6oanut leaves, for the head, cars, 
hands, loins, and legs, is taken to a tank close by, by a company 
of maidens amidst the sounds of vocal and instrumental music. 
There also certain ceremonies are gone through, and the girl is 
bathed and taken home in procession. She is neatly dressed 
and adorned in her best, and the parties assembled are treated 
to a feast caffed Athazliam ooitu. After tliis, the girl is seated 
on a plank covered with a piece of white cloth. The whole 
night is merrily spent by the young and growm up women 
with a variety of puranic songs. The next morning, the girl is 
made to stand on a dais erected on the eastern side of the 
pandal, where again she has to pass through certain ceremo¬ 
nies amidst loud drum beating and merry tunes of vocpl and in- 
sti*umental music. The girl is then made to go round the seat 
tliree times and directed to worship the Sun again. This 
being over, she is allowed to go and sit comfortably inside tbe 
house. A stool, covered with apiece of silk cloth, is-placed 
there, and on this there is a casket, a looking glass, and a sword. 

Along with relations and friends, and amidst tbe noise of 
chenda, drum beating, shouts, and instrumental musia, the 
bridegroom, well adorned and neatly dressed, riding on a horse 
or an elephant, if he is rich, or sitting on shoulders of a man, if 
he is poor, comes to tbe house of the bride. On his entering 
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the gate or at a little distance from it, some of the inmates of 
the house with their relations and friends, provided with lamps, 
a metal plate, and a band of music, meet the party of the bride¬ 
groom and lend them to the pavilion, where again they perform 
a kind of ceremony, after which the bride and bridegroom are 
taken to their assigned seat^ by their respective fathers-in-law. 
In the case of a number of girls who have to undergo fche tali 
tying ceremony, the eldest sits on the decorated platform, while 
the others sit on wooden planks, having their heads covered 
with white or red cloths. The bride has some betel-leaf roll¬ 
ed to fill up the holes between her fingers, in order that she 
may completely cover her face. She is made to come romd 
him, and is at last seated on the dais prepared for her, while the 
bridegroom is asked^to stand behind her. The tali or the 
marriage badge, tied to a thread dyed yellow with turmeric, is 
handed over to the bridegroom, who, with the permission of the 
guardian as well as those assembled there, ties it at an auspi¬ 
cious hour, .when drum beating and musical tunes are on their 
full swing. He then takes his seat on the right side of the 
bride. A pot of water is placed in front of him with a few 
mango leaves and a silter coin. The Women, who are invited, 
sprinkle a few drops ttf water one after another, putting ten or 
twenty pies into the pot. This is called VechuthalL The 
males also contribute something at the time. This is followed 
by the poU ahd the presentation of cloth, and soon after, by a 
grand feast to the wedding party. The bride and the bride¬ 
groom adre taken inside the house. The next two days are days 
of festivity to the bridegroom’s party, who is entertained with 
music and dramatic performances during night. The fourth 
and the last dAy, called Nalam fcwK (bathing on the fourth day), 
is also one of great festivity and ceremony. As soon as this is 
over, the bridegroom and the bride are dressed and adorned in 
their best, and they go to the nearest temple to worship the 
deities. The marriage ceremony is now over. The bridegroom 
remains in the house of the feride for a few mor^ days, after 
which the marriage badge is taken off. The vicarious husband, 
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if he may be so called, receiving two inundus (pieces of cloth) 
and a rupee or two, is allowed to depart in peace. All the cere¬ 
monies performed and all the formalities gone through do not 
practically bind the bridegroom to the bride. Should he how¬ 
ever wish to have her as wife, it is incumbent on him to bring 
the tali and the manthrahodi, when he becomes her husband. 

Among the Tiyyans of North Malabar, the customs con¬ 
nected with the tali tying ceremony vary to some extent. A 
day is appointed in consultation with the astrologer, and for 
four days previous to this, the girl is bathed every morning and 
dressed in the cloths of the washerwoman (Velathi), She is con¬ 
fined to a room, and a maid-servant is in attendance. She m^y 
not touch anybody during these days. On the fifth day, the 
village goldsmith brings the talij and ihe girl is taken in proces¬ 
sion by her uncle’s wife, to the public tank where she bathes. 
The girl’s brother plants an arrow on one side of the tank^ 
before the girl gets into the water, and a ceremonj’’ is observed 
with the object of driving away the evil spirits, if any, from it. 
After the bath, the girl is taken in procession to the central 
room of the house, and the barber throws rice on her head. She 
is taken veiled to the marriage booth, and some water of the 
green cocoanut is sprinkled on her head. The tali is tied round 
her neck, either by the maternal or paternal aunt or by the 
would-be mother-in-law, if the husband for her has been al¬ 
ready selected, In South Malabar, this ceremony is dispensed 
wdth, but the tali is tied either by the bridegroom or his sister 
during the marriage, and the Thmdan plays an important part 
in the ceremony as usual. 

Among all castes below Brahmans, me proposal for mar¬ 
riage always comes from the side of th,e bridegroom. When 
a young man has to be married, his father and maternal uncle 
go in search of a suitable girl. When she is rightly chosen, 
they open the subject with her parents, who give their consent 
after being satisfied with the would-oe bridegroom. Horoscopes 
are then examined, and if they agree, visits are exchanged by 
the relatives of the .two parties in ratification of the proposal. 
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A day is then fixed, and information given to the girl's family. 
The two parties visit the village head-man {Thandan) with 
the customary dues of eight annas and betel-leaf to 'get 
his permission for the union. He issues a letter to the Ponamhan 
under him to see that the ceremony is properly conducted. The 
latter gets a small fee of three annas and eight pies and betel- 
leaf. On the day appointed for the celebration of the wedding, 
the bridegroom and his party proceed in procession to the 
bride^s house, with shouts, five kinds of drum beating, and-with 
a grand display of swords and athletic sports. The bride's 
mother, the Thandan's wife, and a few of the female friends, 
stand at the entrance of the pavilion ready to welcome the 
bridegroom and his party. The male members of the house 
welcome those who have accompanied him with the sprinkling 
of rose-water, and seat them all on mats spread on the floor 
with a free distribution of ^an siipari. The fathers or the 
Jcarandvans (senior members) of the bride and bridegroom, with 
the permission of the assembly, stand east to west* with the 
approval of the elders assembled there; and the former receives 
the bride’s price from the latter along with the wedding gar¬ 
ments and eight annas. Then there is a grand feast for the guests 
assembled. A lamp js lighted and placed in the pavilion in 
front of the assembly, when the bride's maternal uncle, taking 
her to the door, makes a declaration to the bridegroom with 
the permission of the members assembled there. The follow¬ 
ing is the substande of the declarationoffer thee tiiis girl, 
and thou mayest protect and punish her when necessary. Thou 
mayest send her back, when thou dost not wish to have her as 
wife.” This statement is made, whbn the parties follow the 
succession through females, and where the euccession is through 
males, the following declaration is made:—“ I offer thee this 
girl, so that thou mayest protect and punish her when necessary. 
It is further incumbent upon thee to have her children a« heirs 
to thy property as well as to that of thj taravad (family).’^ As 
soon as this is said, she is handed over tq the bridegroom. The 
lighted lamp represents the god of fire {Agni) to witness the 
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solemnity of the occasion. Soon after, the party disperses and 
goes with the bride to the bridegroom's house, where a siipilar 
welcome is made, and a grand entertainment given. The bride 
is seated on the left side of the bridegroom, when rice and flo¬ 
wer are thrown on the married couple, and blessings* for their 
long and happy conjugal life showered on them, This custom 
prevails among the Izhuvans in Cochin. 

In some of the Taluks of South Malabar, the following 
marriage customs are in vogue. In marital relations, the Izhu¬ 
vans differ but little from the -Nairs, but with them the real mar*- 
riage ceremony is much more formal. At the betrothal cere- 
. mony, which is managed by two relatives and by a Thandan. 
(head-man or priest) on eaeh side, the bridegroom's party ten¬ 
ders payment of one rupee and two annas, apparently for the 
food they have partaken, and then five and a quarter rupees 
and two new. pieces of cloth, as a sign of the conclusion of the 
bargain. At the end of this part* of the proceedings, the groom’s 
T}ifd>idan gives to the bride’s Thandan two betel-leaves*with 
certain remarks, of which the following is the tenor: “We shall 
be coming for the maixiage with a party of so many on such 
and such a date,” to which the bride’s Thandan replies, “If you 
satisfy our claims with, say, ten and a half rupees in cash, and 
six pieces of new cloth, we shall hand over the girl to you.” 

Before the wedding day, the bridegroom goes and visits all 
his friends and relations, accompanied by five women, all well 
clad and bedecked. If he accepts food in any house, it is a 
sign that the inmates are invited to the wedding. 

The bridegroom, with his xelations and friends, sets out to 
the bride’s house on the wedding day, on observing a favour¬ 
able omen. He is accompanied by two other youths, dressed 
exactly like .himself, and others of hia male relations and 
friends armed with swords and targets playing in front of him. 
On arrival at the wedding pavilion, the bride’s Thandan wisely 
collects the swords and keeps them in his own *^cbarge. The 
three youths, dressed exactly alike, sit together and have ribe 
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strewn over them in common. The bridegroom's sister brings 
in the bride and seats her behind tbe bridegroom; the other 
female relatives stand behind, and the bride's mother is conspi- 
cuons in a special red cloth thrown over her shoulders. If the 
bride has not already had her tali tied, the groom now puts it 
round her neck, and her sister ties it at the auspicious moment 
pronounced by the astrologer present for that purpose. After 
this, the bride moves back to her seat behind the groom, and his 
sister then asks permission of the assembly to pay the bride’s 
price {hanam). The bride’s mother also seeks permission in 
similar fashion, to receive at her hands the cloths and ten and 
a half rupees in cash. The groom and his two friends are then 
served with food, etc., which they, in dumb show, pretend to 
take, and at the conclusion of this, they rise up and march 
straight home with the bride, who nmst be held by the groom’s 
sister all the while. 

As they step out of the wedding pavilion,, they are met by 
the machun or uncle’s son, who prevents tbe groom from taking 
possession of her, on the score of his better claim to wed her. 
He is supposed to contest him for the hand of the young woman, 
and his two friends pretend to help him in the fray. The ma- 
chun is at last prevailed upon to let her depart along with the 
husband on receipt of nine annas. On reaching the bride¬ 
groom’s house, the bride and groom must enter the door, placing 
their right feet simultaneously on the door step. The feast is kept 
up at the groom’s house for two days, and for two more days 
at the bride’s, the parties assisting each othei', and also making 
presents to the couple. 

In North Malabar, the wedding, which is called Mangalam, 
takes place generally only after tlie man is about twenty yeaxs of 
age; but, if an old parent or grand parent wishes to see their 
child married, the rite may be celebrated earlier. Marriages 
are. arranged by parents or agents. On an appointed day, 
the two parties to the contract as'semble in the bride’s house, 
and before the assembly, the agent of the bridegroom announ¬ 
ces that, with the consent of the elders, the head-men, and 
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relatives, such and such a man of such and such a Mriyamichn) 
enters into conjugal relations with such and such a woman of 
such and such a hiriya^Jt and hands over the bride's price, which 
is called ^arya pnnam fbride's price) and amounts to two 
rupees and twelve annas. This is received by the woman’s 
father or uncle, who replies with suitable words of the above 
import. Then a feast follows at the expense of the bridegroom. 
*On the day appointed for the ceremony, the bridegroom goes 
with his friends and relations, taking cloths for the bride, 
and on reaching the bride’s hausvthese cloths are placed in the 
central room. There is the usual feast, and then the relatives 
make presents of money which are duly recorded, in order 
that the family may make similar presents at the marriage 
ceremonies of the donors. The persons present, male and female, 
are then counted and twice the number of velUes (one relit is 
equal to three annas and four pies) is tied up in a piece of cloth 
with rice and taken to the central room, where the couple are 
seated, and there, after the elders have thrown rice on the 
couple, it is handed over as purchase money or hanam to the 
bride’s father or uncle. The bridegroom’s sister then escorts 
the hricje in procession to his house, where also grand feasts 
are held to the bride’s party, who is properly welcomed. 

In the Taluks of Palghat and Chittur, where the Makka- 
thayamlawof inheritance prevails, the marriage customs are 
B^pler and somewhat different. Girls are married in infancy 
if suitable husbands are procurable; otherwise, only the tali 
tying ceremony is resorted to. The marriage is called ViUiihetiit 
here, which lasts for four days. The young man who ties the 
Mi is the nephew of the girl’s father, one of his relations, or one 
in the neighbourhood. This vicarious husband stays in the bride’s 
house only for four days, and on the fourth morning he and his 
pseudo wife worship the deities in the temple close by. The 
divorce takes place by the removal of the marriage badge, and the 
husband takes leave of the girl’s parents, receiving two pieces of 
cloth and four or eight annas for the ephemeral union. This is 
analogous to the custom prevailing among the Nair,s. 
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On the day on which negotiations leading to marriage are 
made, the parties perform a ceremony called Kainana (moisten¬ 
ing the hand). When the caste-men including the friends and 
relations of both sides are assembled in the house of the bride 
for the settlement of the marriage, they are treated to a feast, 
of wliich meat forms an important item. Just when meals are 
prepared and served on leaves and when the members are pro¬ 
perly seated, the bridegroom’s ennngana^h^ the members if he 
may begin to partake of the meals. The term used for this 
permission is, '' Kainanal'kattay (let me moisten the hand by 
eating, on behalf of, or in honour of, the girl, intended as wife for 
the son of such and such a man).” The bride’s enonyan says 
there is no objection. It is only then, that the others partake 
of the meal. If the betrothal takes place after puberty, the 
following statement is made by the groom’s enangan : ^‘May I 
moisten my hand and eat.” The bride’s enangan says there is 
no objection. 

On the day fixed for the wedding, the bridegroom’s sister, 
accompanied by a few of her female friends and relations, goes 
to the house of the bride, dresses her in the new gaiunents 
brought to her, and ties the conjugal collar round her neck on 
behalf of her brother. The guests are treated to a sumptuous 
dinner, after which the bride accompanies her sister-in-law to 
the house of her husband, where she stays for a day or two. She 
is then taken back» to her house, and after a few days’ stay, she 
rejoins ber husband. Ornaments according to the means of 
her parents are given at the time. 

In ancient times when migrations after migrations from 
the land of their birth (Ceylon) had taken place, the king of the 
island was reluctant to allow any further efflux. Nevertheless, 
many people resolved to leave their native country, when the 
sovereign thought it prudent to extort an oath from them that 
they would not marry and settle in the land to which they 
were going. In obedience to this oath of their ancestors, the 
Izhuvans of Palghat and Chittur do not themselves marry, but 
allow their sisters to do soforthei^. 
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There is also another S&^ftnge cnstom prevailing there. In 
marriage and funeral festivities, the members invited divide 
themselves into groups of four, and sit round the large plantain 
leaves in which the boiled rice, curry, etc., are served for dinner. 

In the northern part of the State, especially in the Talapil- 
ly Taluk, and in the Valluvanad Taluk of South Malabar, there 
is a peculiar form of marriage prevailing among the Izhuvans, 
who are called Thandans. In a family in which there are four 
or five brothers living together, the eldest of them marries an 
adult woman,, who, by a simple ceremcmy, becomes the wife of 
all. The bridegroom, with his sister and others, goes to tue 
house of the bride elect, where they are wdl received. The 
! r er ot some other relation of the bridegroom hands over to 
the mumgan or to the uncle of the bride, a plate containing the 
wedding garment and a sum ofBe. l—10—0 or Be. 5— i —0 as 
the price of the -bride, reciting certain verses, the approximate 
translation of which is as follows:—‘T, with the plate in hand, 
make obeisance to the good old men assembled in the shed. 
I invoke your blossings for the unobslmctad celebration of the 
mnrriage which has to be solemnized m your presence, in obe¬ 
dience to the time honoured custom of our ancestors. The 
relations of the bride, her mangan and her oaate-men are there. 
The lamp in the shed is trimmed to produce a bright light. 
The eimngan unites the groom^s father and the bride’s uncle. 
Placing a few packets of betel-leaves and nuts in a metal plate, 
the two parties mention their gotrwm (clans). The bride’s 
price together with the wedding garment is placed therein. 
I may be excused for any fault, committed by me in my request 
before the assembly. Receiring the plate, the bride^s ena/ngan 
gives a reply, which may be trand:mted thus:—“Thrash thou 
mayest, but not with a stick. Thou mayest not accuse her of 
bad conduct. Thou mayest not cat off her ears, breasts, and 
taft of hair. Thou mayest not take her to a tank or a kavu 
(temple belonging to high caste-men). Thou mayest keep and 
protect her as long as thou wishest. When thou wishest to 
rehnqmsh her, thou art at liberty to leave her here, and we 
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shall accept her even if she may have ten children, provided 
that you will satisfy their claims for maintenance thereafter. ” 
The bride and biidegroom are then seated on a mat, and given 
some milk, plantain fruits, and sugar. This completes the union. 
The guests are entertained at a dinner, after which the bride¬ 
groom returns home with the bride. At this stage, the bride is 
the wife only of the eldest brother. If she.is however intended 
as the wife of his brothers, the sweet preparation is served to 
them and the bride, either in the hut of the bridegroom by their 
mother, or in that of the bride by their mother-in-law. Thence¬ 
forward, she becomes the common wife of all. It is the custom 
even now for four or five brothers to marry a young woman. 
They follow the conduct of the Pandavas. Should this union 
be proved to be unpleasant or inconvenient, one of them marries 
again and keeps her either himself or allows her to be the wife 
of others also. The sons or daughters are lihe common property 
of all of them. 

There are two theories in respect of the prevalence of 
poiyandiy in Malabar in ancient times. It might be that tlie 
Namburi Brahmans had introduced it on economic grounds to 
serve their own purpose, or that the Nairs might have 
brought it with them when they settled in Malabar or adopted 
it from the aborigines. 

There are various influences at work among the Nairs 
and Tiyyans, which help on social evolution in favour of an orga¬ 
nized system of marriage. The following may be luenticncd 
amongst them:—(1) The gifts from husbands and father^ to 
wives and children. (2J The general practice in North Malabar 
and elsewhere to some extent for the wife to live with her hus¬ 
band, not only when the latter has self acquired property, but 
also with the permission of his karanava^t when he has no 
such property. (3) The imitation of this custom in South Mala¬ 
bar also. (4) The growing practice of forming matrimonial 
alliances at a distance, instead of, in the vicinity, as was the 
case prior to the introduction of railways, and the increased 
facilities of communication. (5) The uniform and rigorous 
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admitustration of justice in British courts which prevents men 
from taking law into their own hands. (6) The exigencies of 
official life. (7) The steadily increasing influence of western 
education and culture. 

When a woman is pregnant, she takes no prescribed diet, 
but avoids rice and hot meals as much as pos- 

Pregnancy and * 

chudbirth. sible. During the fifth or the ninth month, a 

ceremony called Piilikudi is performed. On the day previous 
to the ceremony, small branches of the tamarind tree, tied 
together by a thread, are brought and planted on the ground 
in front of the court-yard or near the main entrance, when the 
pregnant woman stands in front of them and then goes seven 
times round them. What is called Kalum tlmllal is played 
during the night to relieve the woman from any demoniacal 
influence she may be subject to. Next morning also, she comes 
round it seven times, and the preparation of tamarind juice 
is poured into her mouth by the husband. This is called 
Punisavanam. The Imsbands deeksha is now^ over. 

The Izhuvans, who are much given to devil charming or 
devil driving, resort to a ceremony, called Theyyattam, a corrupt 
form of Deva attam (playing at gods), which takes plnce m the 
fifth month of pregnancy of a woman. A leafy arbor is con¬ 
structed, and in front of it. the terrible figute of Chamundi, the 
queen of the demons, made of rice flour, turmeric, and charcoal 
powders, is drawn; a part}' of not less than eighteen washer¬ 
men is organized to represent Ihc demons. On being invoked, 
these demons go to the stage in pairs, dance, caper, jump, roar 
fight, and drench each other with saflron water. By theii’ 
capers and exercises, they gradually work themselves up to a 
state of frenzy, until they mv possessed of the devil. At this 
juncture, fowl and animals are thrown to them to appease their 
fury. These they attack and kill and tear, as a tiger does his 
prey. After half an hour the convulsions cease, the demon 
declares its pleasui*e, and much fatigued, retires to give place to 
others. The whole night is spent with much tom-tom, noise, 
and shouting. Thi«: takes place in the northern parts of the State. 
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A woman about to be confined is put in a separate room 
for her delivery and is attended by a midwife. If the infant 
delivered is male, one of the women present mates a kurava cry; 
if female, she strikes the earth with the-midrib of a cocoanut 
leaf to remove the fear of demons. The infant is washed, and a 
ceremony called Tkoiinreka is performed. A little palm sugar 
and some onion are mixed in water and a few drops of this are 
leit at the baby’s mouth by some female relative ortrieud whoso 
virtues it may acquire. Some give the water of a green 
cocoanut; wliile otliers rub a little gold on a stone, which is 
then washed with water, and given to the baby. 

The parents note the exact time of birth, by obseiwing the 
length oE the shadow during the day or the positions of stars 
during the night, and the horoscope is cast. The house is tiow' 
regarded as polluted, and the*husband goes somewhere else to 
eat. The pollution i.s called mlaima. On the seventh day. the 
room of her confinement is swept and cleaned with cow’-dnng by 
the Velathi (washerwoman). On the fifth, seventh, nnd ninth 
days, her female friends visit her and keep her room tidy. On the 
ninth or the eleventh day, the mother with her baby is laid on a 
bed or a mat, after removing the one she has been already using. 
This is called Padukkamattal (change of bedding). In some 
places, the pollution lasts for fifteen days, .when the woman 
and her baby are bathed, and she purifies herself by taking 
Panchagavyavt. This is called Pathinanchamkadavu ov Nish 
kramanam. The ceremony of Jathalm^mm removes the baby 
oE all uncleanliness, but the mother in confinement does not 
become pure 

As soon as the delivery is over, the mother is given a mix* 
ture of the juice of ginger and honey. For the first three days, 
she takes another medicine, which consists of nutmegs, car¬ 
damoms, vaydmbu (Acorus Calamus), kaclwl (Curcuma Zer- 
umbet), and garlic, all well dried or otherwise warmed, and 
reduced to fine powder, which is mixed with the juice of poo- 
ihumba (Decaneurum molle) and karithumha (Nepeta Malabati- 
ca). On the fourth day, she is given a mild purgative, which 
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consists of E smail dose of cocoauut oil, prepared by boiling the 
milk extracted from its pulp together with garlic, which is an 
indispensable element in all such medicines. For the next ten 
days, she takes a medicine c^Wedipeitu marunnu (delivery medi¬ 
cine), which consists, among other things, of pepper, garlic, 
aloes, cloves, cardamonas, cinnamon, coriander seeds, and anise. 
All these are powdered and mixed with gingelly oil, and a pretty 
large dose is taken twice every day before meals. It is also 
mixed with the liquid, out of which coarse palmyra sugar is 
manufactured. The cocoanut oil preparation is also used as 
a healing ointment. In some oases, a medicine is prepared in 
arrack and given to the woman in confinement. The treatment 
during the next twelve days,;/, e., from the sixteenth to the 
twenty-eighth consists in her taking the dhanwanthara or nadi 
kashayam (vegetable decoctions). After the twenty-eighth day, 
she takes some medicine that contributes to the general recruit¬ 
ment of her health. 

As regards diet, she is forbidden to take a»ytbing but 
mere boiled rice and pepper water for the first fifteen days. 
Then she is given a mixture of anise and garden cresa early 
morning, and after an hour, a cup of kmji till the twenty-eighth 
day. At noon, she takes the usual food above referred to. 
After the twenty-eighth day, the restnetions arc less rign and 
she takes such meals as will tend to improve her body. 

For the first three days after delivery, she washes her body 
below the neck in warm water. Then for twelve days from the 
third to the fifteenth, she bathes in water, boiled with the leaves 
and barks of medicinal herbs, namely, (Decaneurum 

molle), Jcariihmba (Nepeta Malabarica), karinotta (Samadera 
Indica), and the bark of pobvarasii (Hibiscus populneus) and 
containing a small bag of hmthtmikJcam (BosweUia thurifera), 
husk, and bits of cocoanut shells. The water is well boiled in a 
large vessel during the night and slowly allowed to cool for the 
morning bath. Generally, the lying-in-woman rubs her body with 
a prepared oil, before she bathes in the water described above. 
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After the sixteenth tiU the twenty-eighth day, she batixes 
daily in warm water, but has oil bath every day or every other 
day. After the twenty-eighth, the woman in confinement bathes 
as often as she finds it necessary for the improvement of her 
bodily health. Thus the woman is subjected to treatment for 
three months. Women in well to do families avoid this by 
resorting to the treatment of a qualified medical man. 

In ancient times^ the Namburies, who formed the landed 
Naming customs, ^^i^tocracy in Malabar, Cochin, and Travanoore, 
and who held the Sudras in a state of subjection, 
were consulted in all matters affecting their interests, and their 
advice was gladly accepted by them. Whenever a child was 
bom among the Sudras, they intimate the fact to the. Namburi 
landlords who^ according to the Malayalam proverb, the word 
of the Namburi is the gospel of the Nair,*’ gave a clumsy 
name to it. The names thus given closely corresponded with 
hhutliua (demons), pretJwts (souls of the dead), and insachas 
(ghosts). Some of the names given to the males are Chafehan, 
Konthan, Muttan, Thari, Kori, Makki, while those given to the 
females are Koli, Kooli, Ooli, Achi, Nacln, and Elochi. The 
Namburies, who had monopolized all the learning in Kerala, had 
their pride subdued by the famous Malayalam poet, Thunjeth 
liamauujan, who made the sacred books public by his free trans¬ 
lation of many of them into Malayalam. Since then, divine 
names were freely given to the Sudras. The names now in 
common use among men are Krishnan, Govindau, Mukundan, 
and among women, Kaiiyayini, Narayani, Madhavi, Lakshmi, 
Oevaki, and Janaki. The naming ceremony takes place either 
on the twenty-eighth day or on an auspicious day during the 
sixth month, when the baby, if male, is named after its grand¬ 
father or some grown up male member, and if female, after its 
grand-mother. The day is one of festivity to their friends and 
relations. 

Some of the other ceremonies performed for chiloren are 
Anmprasanam, Choivla (tonsiuo), ear-boring, and Vidyaraut'^ 
bham. The name 'Annaprasanani ’ suggests the idea of feeding 
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the child with rice for the first time. For this, an auspicious 
hour is fixed by an astrologer, and on this occasion, friends 
and relations are entertained. Parents, who are too po6r to 
perforin the ceremony, take the child to the nearest temple, 
where they feed it with boiled rice and curry given as offerings 
to the deity. Chowla is a ceremonial occasioh, at which tlic 
head of the child is got shaved for the first time on an auspicious 
day fixed by an astrologer. As soon as tlic shaving is over, the 
child is bathed foj* being purified from the defilement caused by 
the touch of the barbar. The ceremony ends with a feast. 
Far-boring is another occasion for a ceremony and a feast. The 
Vidyammhliam ceremony (learning the alphabetJ is performed 
during the fiftii year, at whicli tiie child is initiated into the 
mysteries of the alphabet and taught to write on sand. The 
preceptor is gi\’on a few annas for his services. 

Adultery is very rare among the Izhuvans, as it is regarded 
Adultery and abhoiTeiice. Mr. Logan, in the District 

divorce. Maiuial of Malabar, says, that female chastity 

in Malabar is as good as elsewhere, though marriage is not a 
legal institution, and that nowhere else, it is more jealously 
guarded and its breach move savagely avenged. The system 
t»f enturced privacy in the case of women and their early home 
training lend weight to Mr, Logan s remark in Malabar. The 
remark is oqiia-lly true in the Cochin State. 

Divorce is called AuvIiaraM JcodtiJcJcctly whicli i.s allowed 
either by mutual consent or at the ^vill of the spouse, in the 
following cases, namely, want of mutual affection between hus¬ 
band and w'ife, want of chastity on the part of the wu'fe, faith¬ 
lessness on Llic pnrt of the husband, impotency, baiTemiess, 
!e\ity of conduct, insanity, and other like causes. In all such 
cases, the important elderly members must meet together and 
give their \erdict. If the husband divorces his wife, he should 
take her to her house and leave her in charge of her parents. 
He gets back half liis bride s money or has sometimes to forfeit 
the wholi\ II the wile does no! like the husband, she goes 
back to her lioust. and the husband gets back his dues. The 
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woman divorced can marry again, but the wedding is not per¬ 
formed on a grand scale. The children are left with the father 
among those who follow the law of succession through ruaks, 
and in the mother’s family among the followers of the law of 
succession through females. 

A man has liberty to marry more than one woman, nover- 
Poiygamyand theless tlio practice is seldom rcsoited to. I’o- 

poiyandry. lyaudiy prevails among the Thandans of the 

Talapilly Taluk of the State as well as in the Valluvanad and 
Brnad Taluks of South Malabar, It is similar to the fraternal 
polyandj’y prevailing in Tihef. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

THE IZHUVANS 

(Coniirmed)* 

The Izhuvans of North Malabar, southern parts of the 
Inheritance. Oochiu State, and Travancore as far as Quilon 
follow the succession through females, while 
in South Malabar and in the northern parts of the State, the 
law of succession through males prevails; but in Travancore, 
south of Quilon, a combination of the above tv/o systems 
prevails, in which the wife and children of an Izhuvan inherit 
not less than one-half of his self acquisition. It is said that they 
are not governed by the Hindu law puie and simple. Their 
usages with regard to divorce, remarriage, and inheritance are 
not entirely in accordance with the Hindu law, though the 
succession of sons obtains amongst them. A community 
following the mahkatlrnyw^i law (law of succession througli 
males) must not be taken to be necessarily governed by 
the Hindu law of inheritance in all its incidents. It has been 
decided that the rule ot impartibility applies to the Tiyyans i r- 
respectivc of the rule of succession obtaiuiug among them. The 
self acquired property of a Tiyyan devolves at liis death on the 
taravad. A brother is held entitled to the management of the 
property. The Tiyyans of North Malabar follow the mammah- 
kathayam law (law of succession through females) and are 
goveined by the rules and usages of an ordinary Malabar taravacl 
A system of mixed inheritance has also been recognized among 
them. Tlic issues of parents governed by different systems of law 
are entitled to their father’s property in accordance with the rules 
otmakkathayam and to the property of the mother’s 
in accordance with the law of marimakkathwyam. In Chath- 
unm' V, Sankaran (8 m 238), the parties to which were the Tiy¬ 
yans of North Malabar, it was held by the Madx-as High Court, 
^hafc, where a woman belonging to a Malabar taravad, governed 
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by the marumaJcJcathayam law, has issues by a man who is 
governed by mahhathayam law, such issues are jprima facie 
entitled to the father’s property in accordance with the mahka- 
thayam law, and to the property of the mother’s taravad in 
accordance with the marumakhathayam law. It is said that the 
self acquired property of a man is divided equally between his 
wife and children on the one hand and his nephews on the 
other. But in Rarichan Perichi (15 m 281) the Judges 
(Collins C. J. and Parker J.) held that a custom had been made 
out under which, in South Malabar, or at all events, in the 
Calicut Taluk, in an undivided Tiyya iaravad, the self acquired 
property of one of the members passed on his death to his 
brother in preference to his widow. In another case (19 M 1)» 
where the brothers were divided and had no community of 
interest, it was held (by Parker and Subramania Iyer J. J.) that 
on the death of a member ot a maruimk'kathaytm taravad, his 
widow and daughter were entitled to his self acquisition in 
preference to his father’s brotliers. It is also held that, among 
the Calicut makkatliayam Tiyyana ,the widow of a deceased own¬ 
er w^as a preferential heir to his mother. A.mong them, no com¬ 
pulsory partition could be effected at th will of one member of 
the iqramd (17 M 184). In Vein n Chamu (22 M 297), which 
was a suit for partition among persons belonging to the Izhuva 
caste in Palghat, it was urged that the ordinary Hindu la^w 
relating to partibility of property had no application to Izhuvans. 
Nevertheless, the right to part i don has een tacitly assumed and 
upheld by the decisions of the Madras High Court. The custom 
also is in support of the viewas adduced in evidence by a 
respectable Tiyya gentlemanof Caheutin 0. S. No. 583 of 1899 
on the file of the Additional Munsiff of Calicut, which came up 
before the High Court (S. A. 518 of 1901). 

KxiiOTigi)iemahhatlmynm Tiyyaps of South Malabar and 
the Cochin State, there is no difference in customary law\ 
The female members of the family get no share in partition, but 
are only entitled to maintenance out of the income of the family 
property. Among males, partition is allowed, and the females 
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cease to hare any interest in the family of their birth, when 
they marry and assume the family name of their husbands. At 
the time of partition, it is usual to make provision for the main¬ 
tenance and marriage expenses of the unmarried sisters. If 
possible, the family house is, in partition, generally allotted to 
the youngest brother or his representatives. If a co-sharer dies 
witliout issues or with daughters only, his share passes })y 
survivorship to tlie remaining co-parceners. The system of 
allotting a share called pitri-hliaga does not prevail, so Uiat. if a 
man had two sons by one wife and tliree sons by another wife, 
the property would be divided into five equal shares, one uf 
which goes to eacli of theun It is also said that compulsory 
partition in a family, in the absence of a harar, can be enforced 
among the Tzbuvans of Soutli Malabar. If the father has no 
widows nor Sons left liehind him. his property goes to his daugh¬ 
ter and not to his divided brothers. Wlien, in.an undivided 
family, a male member acquires any property through his self¬ 
exertion, and dies without leaving a will, then the property 
must descend to liis txravaiL The widow has a right to such 
property, but its management rests with the males of the iaravad. 
In such a case, neither the daughter given aw^ay. in marriage 
nor her children can have any right id the property of her 
father. Women eamiot enforce partition, but they have a right 
to claim maintenance and to reside in their family house. 
Among the Izhuvans of Cochin and Travancore, the following 
methods of partition are also sanctioned by custom(1) The 
ancestral property goes to the nephew; from Quilon to Tri¬ 
vandrum, the sons and nephews get equal shares of the 
9 self acquired property. (2) The dowry of a wo¬ 
man, obtained either from her father or from her karanavan^ 

1 omains unaffected m the pai'tition of a tdvctvctd property. 
(3) A woman, who is either barren or has lost her children, 
having self acquired property along with that of her husband] 
is entitled to a fair portion, if partition is effected after the 
death of her husband. (4 ) Jf any property acquired either in 
the name of a man, of his wife or of both, the woman with no 
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children is entitled to half the portion after the death of her 
husband. (5) A man, who has married a woman and has 
children by her, should give her a portion of his earnings in the 
event of his divorcing her. (6) If the junior male and female, 
members, while living with their parents, acquire property, it 
shall be their own, and cannot be included in the partition of 
their family property or in that of their parents. 

In former times, the Izhtivans, in certain parts of iihe 

Tribal organi«tion. couiioil of thirty-one aad sixty-one 

elderly men of their caste to settle all disputes, 
connected with the caste, and iheir decisions were always final. 
In the Chittur Taluk of the State and the adjoining Palghat 
Taluk of South Malabar, the caste-men used to meet under 
a Pandalil Ilippa, a shed under the ilippa tree, i. 6., Bassia 
latifoliar, in Thenkurussi village, near Palghat, for the purpose 
above referred to. Gradually, as population increased, mem¬ 
bers from all the villages found it inconvenient to attend, and it 
was therefore arranged for each village to have its own assembly 
of elders. Besides these councils, the caste-men in certain locali¬ 
ties used to appoint four of their own men to settle all disputes, 
preside at all ceremonies^ summon their caste-men, and convene 
meetings for the settlement of all important matters relating 
to the welfare of the caste. In the southern parts of the State, 
only one man is appointed by the ruler of the State, for specified 
localities, and he is called the Thandan (head-man of the caste 
in his village), whose privileges consist in wearing a gold knife 
and style, walking before a Nair with a cloth on his head,, 
riding on a palanquin or a horse, carrying a silk umbrella, and 
having a brass lamp borne before him, for each of which he 
pays separately a tax to the Government. Any person, using 
these privileges unauthorized, lays himself open to a penalty. 
His local deputies, who are Fonambans or VeeUukarans, are 
appointed by him, and besides them, there are elected men, two, 
four, or six for each village or a number of villages, Jcnown 
as Kaikkars or naanagers, and their business is to make 
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preliminary enquiries about social disputes and convene meet¬ 
ings before the Thandan for the arbitration and settlement of 
all such disputes. These are but relics of the ancient village 
communities. On occasions, such as a public du ar, a State 
procession, etc., intimation is given to the head-man, who' sends 
for the necessary caste-men to put up festoons and to sweep the 
roads. In Travancore and North Malabar, the head-men of 
the caste are known by the names of Panilchans and Thar a- 
haranamns (the senior men or head-men of the villages), whose 
social functions and status are substantially the same as those 
detailed above. Thus, in the Cochin State the name ^Thandan 
is given to the head-man of the caste, while in the adjoining 
Taluks of Palghat and Valluvanad it is referred to a sub-caste, 
the members of which observe the custom of polyandry. 

The Izhuvans, like other classes of people, believe in magic, 
... ^ sorcery, and witchcraft. When a house or its 

witchcraft, compound is haunted by a demon, doing harm 

to the residents therein, or when a woman is possessed by the 
same being, a Kaniyan (astrologer), who is often consulted, 
mentions, by his calculations, the name of the demon, and sug¬ 
gests the means of relief, which in both cases is sought for 
by the aid of a magician or devil-driver. In the former case; 
maniravis (m 2 i^xi formulse) are uttered and written on thin 
sheets of copper, lead, or on cadjan leaves which are buried in 
the four corners of the house or compound. Sometimes sacri¬ 
ficial fires {fiomams) in honour of the deity, Ganapathi, are also 
offered to get relief from it. In some* cases, the demom can be 
located in trees. A devil driver, with the aid of his 77ia7itra77is^ 
makes it re.side in a pot which is buried underneath a large stone 
by the side of a river or a large stream. A woman who is pos¬ 
sessed of a demon can be relieved from it by any one of the 
following methods, namely, (1) by causing it to appear in the 
person who roakes some involuntary movements, and making 
it depart by offerings, (2) «by growing sacrificial fires, or (3) by 
transferring it to some other body. The first of the methods 
above referred to is described here. The magician, who 
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invited to east out the deviJ, is furnished with every thing he 
requires for the performance of the ceremony. He chooses a 
spot either in the house, or outside it in the couit-yard, and 
purifies it with water mixed cow-dung. This spot is scatter-ed over 
with burned ashes, over which a yantram (cabalastic figure) is 

drawn and the s-everal por¬ 
tions of it are coloured yel¬ 
low, green, red, black, and 
white with powders. He 
writes on eacli portion, a 
letter of the Gayatri which 
he mutters at the same 
time. He also puts on it 
some rice and flo^Yel^ Over 
this, he places a piece of 
cloth, three betel-leaves, 
and an areca nut. On a 
small pandal close to it 
are placed a few pieces of 
small plantain leaves 
wdth rice and flower 
on tnem. A few drops of water are also sprinkled thereon and 
he mutters the mantram (salu¬ 

tation with water, frankincense, flower, aromatic vapour, and 
light). A few floNvers and some sandal are thrown over tli© 
yantram. Frankincense is burned and a light is weaved in front 
of it. A lighted lamp is burned at the side of it. The woman 
possessed of demon is bathed and dressed in a new garment 
and allow'ed to take lier seat on a plantain leaf with her face 
towards the cast. Muttering the Gayatri inantram and thro¬ 
wing some holy ashes (hhasmam) on her head, he gives her 
some rice^ a^d flower to wave round her head three times and 
directs her to put them on the figure with a prayer that she 
may be relieved fropi the demoniacal possession. With pious 
meditations on the deity and his gurv, he ngaiu mutters certain 
mantram^. 












k Yantram. 
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The woman holds a flower of the areca palm. The magi- 
cian’s disciples at the time sing songs, keeping time either 
with beating on a bell-metal or with a tabor, and the woman 
puts rice and flower on the figure. The substance of this and 
other songs sung at the time is as follows :—the Devas 
were oppressed by the Asuras, and as they were not able to 
perform their daily religious rites, they requested the aid of 
Siva and began to praise him. From his third and sparkling 
ey^ came Kali in her terrible aspects. Clad in silk and black 
skin, with anklets round her feet, with snakes round her neck, 
and armed with many weapons in her hands, she stood at the 
gate of the giant Parika and called him for battle. Many 
hard contests w^ere fought. His head was at last severed from 
his body and thrown on the ground. His body was burst open 
by his own sword and the blood which he drank was received in 
his shield, and his intestines completely eaten. His bones were 
broken to pieces. As Kali was joyfully returning after the 
victory, Siva thought that he would be smashed by her. He 
appeared to her in the form of a bright fire. The goddess 
stood amazed. May my salutation be to such a deity.” 

“ Salutation by me to Narayana, Bhagavathi, Ganapathi, 
Subramania, Parabramhain, the tutelary deity, the preceptor, 
Siva, and the great sages, who are all represented by the sym¬ 
bolic letters of Hari sri ga na pa tlia ye na mail, ” 

At this stage, the woman possessed of demon becomes 
excited at the musical times and utterance of the inanirams. 
The demon is supposed to make its appearance in her body, 
which is thrown in convulsive movements. The frenzied de¬ 
moniac seems to be tossed and shaken in, ever pained and 
wrenched as though some living creature were tearing or twisting 
her from within, till she becomes subdued by the exorcist. 
The devil-driver, pretending to have the power to control the 
demon, askes her the name of the demon living in her body. 

If she remains silent, he beats her with a cane, believing that 
bis thrashing may afiect the demon and not the woman, 
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Sometimes he catches hold of her hair and.ties a knot, mattering 
a mantfam. This done, the demon speaks tbrongh her, and pro¬ 
mises to leave her for ever on receipt of the offerings. At once, 
the magician brings a lamp and makes it swear thus“By me, 
by Kali, by thee, by Markandeya, I depart from this body.'' 
This said, the woman lies prostrate in a swoon. The magician 
utters the Jeeva prathishta mantram, and sprinkles some water 
on her, and the woman recovers her consciousness. The follow¬ 
ing is the substance, of this mantram:^**0 ! Markandeya, may 
thy mantram be effectual in bringing her back to life and help 
her in the complete relief from the possession of the demons/' 
The magician next performs what is called Ounmlcodukhika 
(giving water with lime and turm^ dissolved in it). Small 

pieces of plantain leaves, each two inches in breadth, are placed 

on a cJiakram (magical figure) with sixty-four divisions made of 
the bark of the plantain tree. Over the bark at regular intervals 
are stuck pieces of cocoanut leaves and lighted torches. The ma¬ 
gician takes it in his hand, singing songs in praise of Kali, and 
places it on the ground. He then takes a few vessels filled wUh 
rice flour, toddy, and arrack, and the gtirusi mixed with the blood 
of a fowl or two, which are intended as offerings for the demons. 
The following is the substance of the song, sung on the occa¬ 
sion :—“I afu here giving the origin of the cock and the hen. 
When the great giant Mahishasura requested Brahma for a 
boon, and was returning home, the sword of Kali, touching the 
body of the giant, caused the blood to fall on the ground in two 
drops, which turned into a cock and hen. The flap on his face 
and lips were as red as red-hot charcoal, and the eyes as conve x 
as the belly. 0 Kali, mayest thou come and drink the blood of 
the hen held in my left hand and killed with the sword in my 
right hand, as it came running joyfully.'' 

The chaktam is then taken either to a spot where several 
roads meet, or to the side of a river or a canal at three m the 
morning, and placed there. The gumsi is poured on the ground. 
A big torch is lighted and the rice flour scattered on the grorund. 
He then extinguishes the light and returns home. 
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Somotimes the above mantrams are dispensed vdth. The 
figur'es of demons are dra^, and the songs in praise of Kali 
snng for devil driving. All kinds of disease are believed to be 
caused by spirits of deceased ancestors. They are cured by the 
performance of elaboi^ate ceremonies and offerings to propitiate 
them. Charms are also worn to ward off their attacks. These 
people believe in oracular manifestations, 

Izhuvans profess Hinduism, and as some say, they are 
Reunion. Worshippers of Siva than of Vishnu. 

They are also animists to some extent. They 
worship Kali, who is in fact the tutelary deity in every part of 
Malabar, Cochin, and Travancore, as in other parts of India. 
It is said that the great Parasurama had established one hun^ 
dred and eight Durga temples for the protection of the people 
against demons. There are some famous ancient temples in 
the State, at Cranganore, Pazha 3 rannur, Cochin, and Chotta- 
nikara. The goddess is called Aghora Sakthi (the queen of 
demons), and in her fierce and cruel aspects, she protects the 
people against the demons. She is represented as wearing on 
her head a fiery snake encircled by serpents. Siva's signs are 
also marked on her forehead. Lion's fangs protrude from her 
mouth and she possesses ten hands, two of which are clasped 
together and two empty, while three on the right side carry a 
rope, a parrot, and a spear, and three on the left side, a dinim 
with a snake, fire, and trident respectively. Kodungallur Bha- 
gavathi is the customary cultus of the caste, and is zealously 
adored by the Izhuvans, with the offerings af fowls. The chief 
festival in the temple is the cock festival, a detailed account 
of which is given in page 238 of this volume. 

The Izhuvans had formerly few or no temples of their own. 
In many parts of the interior can often be seen a kind of 
pyramidal pillars or stones with their faces towards the cardi¬ 
nal points and often in the vicinity of a tamarind tree (Tama- 
rindus Indica). In front of them is a slightly elevated flat 
surface made of earth, on which the offerings to their gods. 
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are given, A small pandal is also put up on festive occasions. 
Bloody sacrifices and devil dancings are the essential items of 
the ceremonies of these demon worshippers, and the persons 
who officiate at such ceremonies are the velichapads, rotators 
of. demons, either of their own caste or the Nairs. The animals 
to be sacrificed on such occasions are smeared with turmeric 
and adorned with flowers. The head is severed at one blow 
and is held up over the altar so that the blood may fall on it. 
The sacrificed animal is distributed to those present there, who 
cook and eat it, and in some cases the veltehapad drinks its 
blood. During the ceremony, he appears like one possessed, 
and jumps and rushes through the fire, and strikes his forehead 
with sharp instruments until he is covered with blood. This 
kind of animistic worship is gradually going down in many parts 
of Cochin and Travancore, where the people, owing to their 
gradual enlightenment, advancement in education, and the 
influence of Brimhasri Narayana Guruswamy, a learned and 
pious sanyasiy have begun to introduce higher forms of worship. 
Temples for the worship of Siva, Subramania, and Ganapathi 
have been erected, and images consecrated according to the 
Vedio mantram and the dictates of the guru mentioned above. 
The temple at Srinarayanapuram near Thannir Mukkam has 
the image consecrated by the fbrmer method, while the images 
of other temples in Cochin and Travancore are by the latter. 
Pujas are performed seven times in some and three in others 
every day, according to the Brahmanic rules. The festivals in 
honour of these deities last for seven days in some temples, and 
for three in others. The priests are from their ovm caste trained 
under Brahmans, and they have to wear the holy thread and 
maintain celibacy. In other temples, the festivals are precisely 
similar to those taking place in Brahmanic temples. Beforms 
in. this direction are introduced by their learned and pious 
devotee. 

Ganapathi is a homely village god of nil Hindu castes of 
people. Prayers are offered to him for overcoming hindrances 
and difficulties, whether in performing religious acts, writing 
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books, btiilding houses, making journciys, or undertaking any¬ 
thing. He is therefore the typical embodiment of success in life 
with its usual accompaniments of good living, prosperity, and 
peace. He is believed to be the chief of Siva’s host of spirits, 
and he controls malignant spirits, who are ever plotting evil 
and cauring hindrances and difficulties. 

Subramania is called the god of war and commands the 
army of angels ag^st the evil demons, who try to overcome 
and enslave the gods. In Malabar, where his cultus largely 
prevails, he is worshipped by those who wish to be relieved 
from evil spirits, and by womeu who desire to obtain handsome 
sons. The worship of G-anapathi and Subramania appears to 
be a mere offshoot of Saivam. 

Veerabhadra is regarded as an avatar of Vishnu, who accor¬ 
ding to Vishnupurana comes from the mouth of Siva, to spoil 
the sacrifices of Daksha. He is described as a divine being 
with a thousand heads, a thousand eyes, a thousand feet, wield¬ 
ing a thousand clubs, a thousanc shafts, holding the adiell, the 
disks, the mace, and bearing a blazing bow and battle-axe. 

lyyappan or Sastha is believed to be the supreme God 
and highest ruler among the non-Aryan aborigines in Southern 
India. He is rightly called Sastha (ruler^ or lyyappan frea- 
pectable father) and tha. chief of the bhutas or ghosts, whom 
he reftrains from inflicting harm on human beings. He is in this 
respect identified with Siva, who is called Bhuthesa or Bhutha- 
nadhaf the chief of the ghosts. Worshipped as he is by all castes 
of people in Southern India, especially, in Malabar, Cochin, and 
Travancore, he is more revered and feared by the low castes in 
rural parts. He is often represented as mounting on an ele¬ 
phant or ofi a horse. He rides with sword in hand over hills and 
dales to clear the country of all obnoxious spirits. Followed' 
by his retinue during midnight, he goes for hunting, armed 
with swords and surrounded by torch-bearers. Any one who 
meets the hunting party on the road is sure to meet certain 
death. When not riding, he is supposed to be in a sitting 
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posture as a red-skinned man. On liis head he wears a crown, 
on his forehead are painted the three lines of vibhuthi (holy 
ashes), and on his tuft-like locks hang strings of pearls which 
adorn also his ears and neck. Ornaments cover his arms, hands, 
feet as well as waist. As an emblem of his royal authority, he 
carries a sceptre in his hand, and a girdle encircles his waist 
and left leg. He wears no clothing on the upper part of his 
body, but covers his loins with a gay coloured cloth. 

There lived in ancient times a demon, named BlftiSmaslira, 
who by his severe penance gained the favour of Iswara, and got 
from him a boon that, whatever he touched with his hand 
should be turned to ashes. Beceiving this, he wished to test it 
on Siva himself, who ran away and concealed himself in the flo¬ 
wer of a plant growing in a tank. He thence prayed to Vishnu 
to rescue him, who thereupon appeared to the demon in the 
form of a mokini (damsel). At the sight of her, his passions 
overpowered him, and he lost control of his senses; the virgin 
consented to yield to his wishes, if he would rub oil on his 
head and bathe in the water of the tank close by. The demon 
did so and was reduced to ashes, as his hand touclied his head. 
Siva then left his hiding place, and saw Vishnu in the form of a 
handsome virgin. Seeing her th\is, his passions became uncon¬ 
trollable. The result of this anion of Hari and Kara was the 
birth of Sastha. The above story appearsbe the invention of 
the Brahman piiesthood to destroy the old idea of iion-Aryan 
gods which still influences the masses. 

There is hardly any place in the rural parts of Malabar, 
Cochin, and Travancore, which does not possess a small temple 
(with or without roof) or shrine beneath a shady tree or by the 
side of a brook, dedicated to the worship of Bastha. As people, 
especially, the Sudras and the lower castes, were largely agri¬ 
cultural, and fond of hunting, and as' they had to live and work 
in forests, they began the propitiation of this deity for protec¬ 
tion against demons and all kinds of illness. He thus became 
the favoured deity of the Sudras. Brahmans also must have 
borrowed the worship of this god from them. There aye ipecial 
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manframs, to be used in the worship of this deity, and Wednes¬ 
days and Saturdays are auspicious for the adoration of this chief 
and ruler of the demons. During the last ten days of the 
Mandalam^ a festival in honour of him is celebrated. In some 
parts of the country, when children are afldicted with maladies, 
parents make to him offerings of rice boiled in milk and sugar 
(payasam), fruits^ etc. There are temples for this deity where 
pujas are performed and daily offerings given by the Sudras, 
who never offer animal sacrifices. Their special songs called 
Sasthapattu (songs in honour of Sastha) are sung to propitiate 
him in order to avert any pestilential disease, prevailing in the 
villages, to prevent failure of monsoons, and to keep off evil 
demons. In fulfilment of certain vows, Sudras go to Chouri- 
mala, a hill in Travancore, to adore him and make offerings to 
him, as he is supposed to reside there. 

After recovery from illness or to commemorate any piece 
of good fortune (acquisition of wealth or the birtli of a son) in a 
Sudra family, the members thereof celebrate a festival in-honour 
of lyyappan by inviting a band of Sudra songsters well versed 
in the songs in praise of him. A small structure in the form of 
a temple is made in a conspicuous part of the house, and a small 
stool with an image thereon, is placed in the temple. The 
figure of lyyappan is also drawn on the floor, pujas are per¬ 
formed, and offeriugs of rice boiled in milk, sugar, plantains, 
fruits, etc., are made to him. The song lasts for the whole 
night and is accompanied by tabor beating. One of them turns a 
velicltapad at the end, and dances or walks up and down in an 
excited manner amid the noisy music, while an attendant sings 
songs describing the deeds of demons. He finally succumbs in 
a frenzied fit and gives out oracular responses to any enquiries 
addressed to him. Most of the by-standers consult him as to 
their wants and destinies. 

Some of the minor demons whom the caste-men worship 
are Kuttichathan, Parakutty, Karinkutty, JiTuni, Mundian, and 
Kandakaranan. These are believed to be either the debased 
aspects of Sastha or the subordinate demons under him. The 
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unbridled malignity of these demons ever excites the fear of 
the people of the lower castes to such a degree that they, the 
descendants of the non-Aryan aborigines, always seek their 
protection by doing pious worship and by making offerings to 
them. These demons take j^ossession of the bodies of living 
men, produce unpleasant affections of all kinds or even death, 
cause other misfortunes in their families, or impel them to 
frantic movements in which all devils delight. They are be- 
lieved’ to assume the form of any animal they choose. Hence, 
every village has its own peculiar demon or demons to whose 
attacks they believe themselves to be exposed. It is on this 
belief that small temples and shrines are erected for them in 
rural parts, which are often frequented for worship, and where 
festivals are celebrated every year. It is also probable that 
these places of worship have been in existence long antecedent 
to the introduction of the Aryan faith. 

In the simplest acceptation of the term, it is the worship 

sakthi worship ^ powcr or force personified as a goddess 
with a view to possess supernatural powers for 
the achievement of anything desired through her help. Devi- 
bhagavathain contains a description of Sakthi. She is neither 
man, woman, nor eunuch, At the time of the destruction oi 
the world, she is perception, intelligence, firmness, remem¬ 
brance, prosperity, faithfulness, pity, beauty, hunger, tranquil¬ 
lity, idleness, old age, strength, and weakness. What is she not? 
What is there without her ? She is represented to be the first 
being from whom an entire mythological system emanates. She 
stands at helm. The goddess Mahadevi of the Sakthi hier¬ 
archy is the person from whom even Bramha, Yishnu, and Siva 
are evolved, and they absorb all her functions. She is a dupli¬ 
cate of Siva, her husband. Just as Siva is at one time white 
{swetha mkla) both in complexion and in character, and at 
another black (kala), so his female nature also becomes one half 
white (gaiiri) and the other black (kala). In her mild nature,' she 
evolves herself into Uma, Gauri, and Parvathi, and in her fierce 
nature into Kali, Durga, Chandi, and Chamundi. In JSarivainsa 
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of Mahabharatha, and other pofems, Sakthi, tlie female energy, 
shows herself iu many prayers and heroes, and has many names. 

Even from a very remote period, the Dravidians of India 
appear to have worshipped the mother earth, thd representative 
of female energy, as the principal deity. This worship was 
accepted by the Aryans, and bears testimony to the fact that, 
throughout India, the Grama (Umthas of the JJravidians were 
transformed into Kshethra cUmthas of the Aryans. This 
worship is mentioned even in the puranas, but the thantrams 
contain the prescriptions and rituals, which are sometimes called 
the fifth Veda. They belong to a very remote period, and are 
highly esteemed by the Brahmans. 

The Sakthi worshippers are divided into two main sects, 
namely, right handed worshippers,,’ chiefiy the Saivites, and left 
handed worshippers or the Vaishaavites. The former make 
the puranas the real Voda, and are devoted either to Siva or 
Vishnu in their double nature as male or female. Eicc mixed 
Avith sugar and milk, plantains, fruits,*and parched rice (mator) 
are ijresented as ntccch/a or ofierings to the deity. The left 
handed woi^shippers, on the other hand, base their worship and 
ceremonial ou ihantram$, other ceremonials, and bloody sacrifi¬ 
ces. The former do not indulge in obscene display, and enforce 
the observance of all or some of tlie five tilings, vlx., makara 
(fish), {liquoiO,.?;ia;/isa (meatl, mudra (ipystical inter- 
twinning of the fingers), and imithiiim (sexual intercourse). 
Tlie foi-mer arc regarded as pure as the Vedas, while the latter 
are deemed low and fit only for the Sudras. Nevertheless such 
sacrifices are made by the Brahmans also. Iare con¬ 
sidered as Vedas by the latter sect. 

A man wiio wishes to perform the puja must be initiated 
by a (preceptor), who teaches him certain mystics. The 
ceremony should not be performed unless the moon, planets, 
and stars are favourable. The injas of the Sakthi worshipper 
should take place in secret and with closed doors in accordance 
with the ilxaniric precepts. It is further said, that Vedas, Saskas, 
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and-Puranas are likened to a common woman open to all, while 
the mystical rite of a Sakthi worshipper is likened to a high 
bdm secluded woman. In order to realize the object of devotion, 
a Saktha has recourse to mmitraim, which must be carefully re¬ 
peated in order to become efficient. Men and women assemble to 
worship the goddess in proper style. The male devotees are called 
Bhairavans and the female Nayikas. Sakthi is represented by 
a naked woman and the above menticmed makaras are observed. 
The cel'emony is in the holy circle Sreechakra, and is celebrated 
to ensure sayujia or identification with the supreme spirit. In 
one of the tJiantmma laid down in connectionwuth the worship, 
Siva, addressing his wife, says, “Ail men have my form. Any 
one who makes any distinction of caste is a foolish soul.” There 
is also another method of propitiating the deity, A mystical 
diagram, called a yanthram^ generally inverted triangles or 

combinations of trian¬ 
gular figures, is drawn 
on a copper plate, which 
is supposed to possess 
occult or mystical pow¬ 
ers. This is placed on 
a lotus diagram, the 
hifjns belonging to the 
goddess being inscribed 
on each side of the 
petals. The holy Sree¬ 
chakra is also drawn in 
the diagram, and pujas 
are performed as before. 
The offerings to be pre¬ 
sented may be of either 
kind. Sakthas worship 
their deity in preference 
to any other to ofetain 
in this world sUpema- 
tui*al powers and in the next final beatitude, and though the 
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devotee is indulging in grossest carnal passions, his mind is 
absorbed in the supreme deity. 

In Malabar, as in other parts of India, there are Sakthi 
worshippers among the Brahmans and Sudras, carrying on 
this cult very secretly. They resort to one of these methods, 
and Brahmans or metnbers of their own caste officiate at such 
ceremonies with the ojBferings already described. There are 
also five other methods of propitiating the deity in order to 
acquire superhuman powers, viz., Mantraa, Bijas, Kavachas, 
Nyams. and Mudras. An account of it is given below. 

The Sakthi puja is performed generally during night in 
accordance with the thantric precepts. The performer of the 
puja gets up early in the morning and meditates on his gum 
(preceptor) for his blessings on the success of the puja. He 
bathes and performs achaviana (rinsing the mouth with water), 
facing eastward, and repeats certain mantrams, after which he 
rubs the prescribed parts of the body with vihhuthi (holy ashes). 
With pioiis reverence, he enters the room set 9 »part for the 
worship, accompanied by his wife, who is palled Sahthi, and his 
a$^istant, Parikarmi. Two lighted lamps are placed in a con¬ 
spicuous part of the room. He performs his namaskarani to 
the deity, and taking his seat on a tiger or deer skin,.adores the 
Ashta dik palakas (the gods of the eight points). Considering 
himself to be the Virat, he repeats various all favour¬ 

able to the propitiation of the goddess. He keeps in front of 
him a vessel containing water, a conch shell with water inside, 
and some sandal paste. He then performs the manasaptija 
(worship of the mind or soul) and repeats the sacred mantrams 
connected with the worship. The Sakthas resort to the five 
methods of propitiation of the goddess above referred to, with 
a view to acquire superhuman powers. A wooden seat made 
according to the prescribed rules of worship is made ready, well 
washed, and purified with holy water {theertham). The sandal 
paste is spread upon it, on which is drawn the holy circle 8ree- 
chakram. It is supposed to represent the orb of the earth, 
nine triangles being drawn within the circle to denote the nine 
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continents. In the centre is the drawing of a mouth which is 
supposed to represent the female energy (Sakthi), presiding over 
the circle. Bijaksharas are also written on it. Before the grand 
Sakthi puja is begun, (xauapathi and Sankaracharya guru are 
worshipped, and offerings of cocoanuts, plantains, etc., are made 
to them. Washing his hands and cleaning a part of the floor 
of the room, the Saktha now prepares for the grand worship of 
Sakthi. Several vessels filled with toddy and meat (cooked!, and 
all covered with betel-leaves, are placed in front of him He 
performs the puja with the long recital of manframB and epi¬ 
thets in praise of Sakthi, putting flowers on the circle. This 
lasts for more than two hours, after which the offerings above 
referred to are given. The Saktha gives his wife, end Parik irmi, 
his assistant, who attend and take part in*the worship, theeriham 
(holy water) and pmsadam (leavings of offerings). All of 
them partake of the offerings which are distributed among the 
inmates of the family. The puja takes seven or eight hours 
for its completion. The essential part of the Saktha ceremony 
consists in the taking of meat and liquor. The Sakthas believe 
ihat true knowledge can be acquired only by taking spirituous 
liquor. It is, they believe, productive of salvation, learning, 
power, wealth, destrtfction of enemies, curing of diseases, and 
removal of sin. 

Ancestor w<»*shipisoneof the great branches of the religion 
of mankind, and prevails among ak castes in 
Ance»torwor*bip. ancestor is supposed to 

become a deified spirit after the performance of funeral rites, and 
to protect the members of the family. In times of sickness and 
other calamities, their aid is invoked by oflferings. People of 
the lower castes still attribute all sufferings to their provocation. 
Neglect to perform the regular rites is supposed to leave the 
departed spirit in the condition of a pisacha or foul wandering 
spirit^ disposed to revenge for its misery by a variety qi malig¬ 
nant acts on the members of the family. It is also believed 
that the orders of the demons were formerly human souls, to 
which proper funeral rites had not been given after burial, and 
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heilce they are supposed to wreak vengeance on the living. The 
spirits of men or women, who die of cholera, smali-pox, child¬ 
birth, or who die by committing suicide, wreak vengeance on the 
living and cause misfortunes {Pretha badha) to their families, 
and those spirits are always looked upon with fear. Due per¬ 
formance of rites enjoined by saHras will make them harmless 
pitres, which have to progress througli various other stages 
before they are finally admitted into Heaven. Henca it is that 
people of all Hindu castes perform elaborate funeral ceremo¬ 
nies, make gifts, flock to Gaya, Haridwar, and other sacred places 
to offer pindas (rice ball offerings) to the souls of the departed ; 
for, the efficacy of the service conducted in those places is sup¬ 
posed to help them to attain final bliss more easily. The Izhuvans 
perform the which they call the giving of offerings to 

the departed spirits of .their ancestors. In every house a room 
containing a few images of their ancestors is set apart for such 
religious purposes. Once every year, they perform the sradha 
at which boiled rice, plantain fruits, cocoanuts, and parched 
rice {malar), are served on a plantain leaf with a lamp lighted 
in front of it, and they pray, ‘' May ye, ancestors, take this and 
protect us. Saying this, they close the room and all coiue 
out, with the belief that the spirits would come and take them. 
After some time, they open the door and distribute the offer¬ 
ings among the inmates of the house. Similar offerings are 
also given on Thula, md Makara sanhranthis, 

and on new moon days. It- is for thjs purpose that every Hindu 
prays for a son by blood or adoption, wdio shall give him the 
due sacrifices after death. “ May there be bom in our family, ** 
the manes are supposed to say, “ a man to offer us on the 
thirteenth day of the moon, rice boiled in milk, honey, and 
ghee. One who thus gives to the deceased ancestors offerings 
preceded and followed by sacrifices to the greater deities, is 
rewarded by merit and happiness. 

In the south-west comer of the compound about the house 
Serpent worthip. ®very Nair, Izhuvan, or member of the other 
castes in Malabar, Cochin, and Travancore, 
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there is a serpent grove, and the serpents exercise an evil 
infln^nce, if their shrines are not properly respected. These 
shrines are called Ohitirakoodam, Nagakotta, or Vishathan kam. 
Carved granite stones representing the figures of hooded ser¬ 
pents are seen in every serpent grove in the compounds of peo¬ 
ple of almost every Hindu caste in the States above referred to. 
Leprosy, itch, barrenness in women, death of children, frequent 
appearance of snakes in gardens, and all other calamities are 
believed to be brought about by, and set down to, the anger of 
the serpents. Therefore, every shake shrine is worshipped, and 
ptijas are performed with offerings of milk, eggs, and boiled rice 
in the month of Kumhham on Ayiliam day. In the event of 
any calamity, in a family, an astrologer, who is consulted gener¬ 
ally attributes it to the anger of the serpents and the only reme¬ 
dy that is suggested is the formation of a serpent shrine with 
elaborate ceremonies and sacrifices to obtain their good will 
and pleasure. 

The earliest civilization of Southern India is ascribed to the 
Hravidians, who, as many authorities consider, came from Nor¬ 
thern India. They are supposed to have been displaced by the 
Aryans and it is also believed that colonies were established by 
them in South India long before the Aryans came to India, 
Inscriptions of the tenth and eleventh centuries show that the 
ruling chiefs of the kingdoms in South India belonged to the 
Naga race, and held the serpent banner, and that a part of 
Canara was called the. territory of the Naga people. Further, 
the earliest settlements in Ceylon were founded by these people. 
Though they had settled in the south, they never abandoned 
their possessions in the north of India. From these and other 
facts, it is concluded, that the Dravidians belonged to the Naga 
race. The population of these colonies consisted mainly of the 
aborigines, who adopted their customs, religion, and, to a great 
extent, the language of the Dravidians. At a later peBod, the 
worship of the Brahmanical deities was also introduced, though 
much of the old religion and mode of life was retained- The 
worship of the hooded serpent is general among the Dravidians 
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of South India. Rudely sculptured images are foimd under¬ 
neath" almost every tree. In Malabar, Cochin, and Travatrcore, 
they are, even to this day, worshipped in havus or serpent groves 
which, like those in the villages of the Punjab, are left untouched 
by axe or spade. A Naga havu, near Travancore, is the pro¬ 
perty of a family, whose ancestors were among the Nagas, 
spared from the burning of the Khandava forest in Punjab by 
Arjuna. Every male of this family, even to this day, is called 
Vasuki, the deified hero of the Naga people of Northern India. 
Divine honours are paid to the Naga demi-gods as ancestors, 
and among these ancestors of the Dravidians are the Naga 
Rajas, who are also worshipped as ancestors by their descendants 
in North India. Offerings of milk, flour, and fruits given to 
the serpents even now are not the usual food of serpents but are 
the food of human beings. The burning of a cobra and providing 
it with a winding sheet after its death resembles the funeral 
ceremonies of men. The worship may be a kind of ancestor wor¬ 
ship. Further, the Dravidians are divided into Cheras, Cholas, 
and Pandyas ^Cheras’ is the Dravidian equivalent for ‘Naga', 
Gtura-mandala means Naga-’inanddla or Naga-dweepa and not 
Naga country. This points to the Asura origin of the Dravidians 
of the south. There still exists a set of people over the valley 
of the Ganges, who are called Cheras or Seoris, claiming their 
descent from the serpent gods, and who appear to have been 
ousted by the Mahomadans. These people might be the 
kinsmen of the Cheras, on account of the similarity in the social 
customs. There are also many tribes in the Beas valley and 
other adjacent localities, who worship hooded serpents and 
profess to belong to the old solar race. Thus, the serpent 
worship is not peculiar to Malabar, but prevailed more or less 
in many parts of India in ancient times. 

The custom of swinging as a religious or rather a magical 
rite was practised not only in India, but in all 
Hook-swinging. world, by people in a low state of 

civilization to ensure good harvest, to secure a good catch of fish, 
to drive away rain, and to be expiated for suicide by hanging. 
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There are two kinds of hook-swinging, yis., Garuda thooJclcam 
(Brahmini kite-swinging) and Tliony tJiookkam (boat-swinging), 
and the ceremony is performed in fulfillment of a vow to obtain 
Some favour of the deity Kali, before whose presence this is 
performed. The performer of the ceremony should bathe early 
in the morning and be in a state of preparation either for a 
year or for forty-one days by worshipping the deity Bhagava- 
thi. He must strictly abstain himself from meat, all kinds of 
intoxicating liquors, and from association with women. During 
the morning hours, ;the performer dresses himself in a garment 
tucked into the waistband, rubs his body with oil, and is sham¬ 
pooed particularly on the back; a portion of the flesh in tho 
middle is stretched for the insertion of a hook. He is also taught 
by his instructor to perform various feats, called payitta. This 
he continues till the festival, when he has to swing in fulfillment 
of the vow. 

For kite-swinging, a kind of car resting on Uvo axles provid¬ 
ed with four wheels is used. On it, there is a horizontal beam 
resting on two vertical supports. A strong rope tied to a ring 
attached to the beam is connected with tho hook which passes 
through the flesh on the back. Over the beam there is a small 
roof which is tastefully decorated, and the inside uf which is 
spacious enough for two on throe persons to swing at a time. 
There is a dififerent arrangement in some places; instead of 
the beam and the supports, there is a small pole, on ivhich rests 
a horizontal beam provided.witli a metallic ring at one end. The 
beam acts as a lever so that one end of it can be cither raised 
or lowered so as to give some rest to the swinger. The rope 
tied to the ring is connected with the hook and the waistband. 
For bo^t-swinging the same kind of vehicle without wheels is 
ill Tise. For kite-swinging, the performer has bis face painted 
green, and ho has to put on artificial lips and wings similar to 
those of a kite. He wears long locks of hair like those of an 
actor in a Kadha hiU and the feats are in harmony with the 
tunes of the musical instrument As Be swings, tlie car is 
moved three, five, seven, nine, or eleven times round the 
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temples. In boat-swinging he has to put on the same kind of 
dress, except the lips and the wings, and there is fche covered 
car withotit the wheels. It is carried round the temple with 
the swinger performing his feats on it to the accompaniment of 
music, as above mentioned, 

Pillayeduthu thookJcam is a kind of swinging with a child 
by the swinger in fulfillment of a vow. The child, that has to 
be swung, is taken to the temple by his parents, who pay to the 
temple authorities, thirty-four chakrams^ in Travanqore and 
sixty-four putham^ in Cochin. The child is then handed over 
to the swinger who carries the child as he swings. These per¬ 
formances are sometimes made at the expense of the temple, 
but more generally of persons who make the outlay in fulfill¬ 
ment of a VOW- In the latter case, it costs as much as one 
hundred and fifty rupees for the kite-swinger, but only thirty 
rupees for the boat-swinger. During the festival they are fed 
in the temple, owing to their being in a state of vow. 

It is the Nairs, Kammalans (cq,rpenters, blacksmiths, etc.), 
Kuruppans, and Izhuvans who perform the swinging in fulfill¬ 
ment of a vow. In the fight between the goddess Kali and the 
demon Darika, the latter was completely defeated, and the for¬ 
mer, biting him on the back, drank his blood to gratify her 
feeling of animosity. Hook-swinging symbolises this incident, 
and the blood-shed caused by the insertion of the hook through 
the flesh is intended as an offering to the goddess. 

The poor among the Izhuvans bury their dead, while the 
rich burn them. When an aged person breathes 
his last, his caste-men in the neighbourhood 
are sent for, and the relatives, both men and women, visit 
the dead body, which is washed and dressed neat, and the 
forehead, breast, and hands thereof are marked with sandal paste. 
The floor near the outer door is cleaned with cow-dung, and 
the corpse is laid thereon with the thumbs and toes tied 


1. A rlia’krnm is a 'L’ravancorc coin worth seven pies. 

2. A puthan is st Cochin coin worth ten pies. 
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together and head towards the south. In some places, the 
Thqndan (head-man), who is invited, constructs a shed of cocoa- 
nut palm leaves in the yard, wherein the dead body is ^aced; 
and the barber, who is the priest, presiding over the ceremony, 
takes some paddy, beats it free from husk, mixes with it some 
scraped cocoanut, and keeps the mixture in a cup, when the 
sons or nephews, along with the relatives of the deceased, put 
a small pinch of the mixture into its mouth, and burst out in 
loud lamentations. The corpse is then covered with a new 
piece of cloth, and the members of the family, who have to take 
part in the funeral rites, also dress themselves in new garments. 
The dead body is removed to the eastern side of the main en¬ 
trance and slightly toihe southern side c^led paitara 9ihanam, 
where also certain ceremonies are gone through. It is then 
placed on a bamboo bier and taken to the southern side of 
the compound which serves as the cremation ground, where it 
is either buried or burned. In the former case, water is poured 
over the ground for five days, and Panans keep watch for five 
nights during which drums are sounded to scare away evil 
spirits that are supposed to haunt the grave. The son or the 
nephew who is the chief mourner performs some ceremonies 
there, and all the agnates go round the grave three times as a 
mark of respect, when their priest, i. e., the barber, breaks the 
pot of water over it. Then they all bathe and return home and 
fast for the night. From the next morning to the fifteenth, the 
chief mourner bathes early morning and offiers the funeral cakes 
to the spirit of the departed. The ceremony of SctnchioyafKi 
(the collection of the bonesj falls on the fifth day, when the 
bones are preserved to be deposited in a tank,,river, or sea, at 
their convenience. Pollution lasts for ten days in the case of 
those who follow the inheritance in the male line, and fifteen 
days among those in the female line, at the expiry of which j)wZa 
kuli (bathing to be free from pollution) takes place. On the 
night previous to this they all fast, and, on the eleventh or the 
sixteenth morning, the members of the family under pollution, 
rubbing gingelly oil over their bodies, bathe with the removal 
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of oily matter, when the priest sprinkles water mixed witheow 
dung, which along with the Velan’s matin purifies them from 
pollution. After this some ceremonies are performed and offer¬ 
ings made to the spirit of the departed. The bones already 
preserved are placed in a metal plate and carried by the chief 
mourner, who is accompanied by the other members of his 
family, to a river or sea where they are deposited. Then they 
all return home after bath, and those that are assembled are 
sumptuously entertained. The other duties of the chief mourner 
to the departed spirit are the same as those described on the 
funeral customs of other castes. There is a custom among the 
Izhuvans in the northern parts of the State that, when they 
have to observe death pollution, and have no means to meet 
the expenses connected with it, they put off the observance of it 
to some convenient time, by preserving a piece of cloth which 
they wear, in a pot, kept in a corner of the house. It is believed 
that they are free from it, so long as the polluted cloth is in the 
pot. When they can afford to observe it, they remove the cloth. 

As has been already mentioned, the priest, who is also the 
barber, and his wife play an important part in all the cere¬ 
monies performed by the caste-men, and they are well rewarded 
for their services. The tradition is that, when the Izhuvans 
first came to Kerala, Cheraman Perumal appointed a Brahman 
to preside over all their ceremonies which brought on a social 
degradation. Thus, he and his descendants were called lzhu~ 
mthies, Izhma Vadhiars or Izhuva priests, known also as 
Vathies, Kdmarattatis, Aduihones (persons closely connected) 
Kump$, and Panikkans. They are now a separate sub-caste 
following their inheritance in the male line. Whenever they 
have to perform marriage, funeral, or other ceremonies, they 
inform the important members of the Izhuva community who, 
with the members of the caste, contribute to the expenses 
co^ected therewith, take part in them, and see to everything 
being properly done. 
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The hereditary occupations of the community, as a whole, 
have been, from eaarly times, the rearing and 
Occupation. Cultivation of the cocoanut and palmyra palms, 
toddy drawing, and arrack distilling. They also manufacture 
coarse sugar (jaggery) from toddy in the following manner. 

When the spadix or flowering branch is half shot, and the 
spathe or covering of the flowers has not opened, the Izhuvan 
cuts off its point and binds the stump round with a leaf and 
beats the remaining part of the spadix with a small stick. For 
fifteen days this operation is repeated, a thin slice being remov¬ 
ed daily. The stump then begins to bleed, and a pot is placed 
under it to receive the juice which is the kallu or toddy. After¬ 
wards, a thin slice is daily taken from the stump, which is then 
secured by a ligature, but after it has begun to bleed, the beat¬ 
ing is stopped. The juice is removed once a day. If it be 
intended for drinking, nothing is put into the pot, and it will keep 
for three days. On the fourth day it becomes sour, and what 
has not been sold to drink, while fermenting, is distilled into 
arrack. The liquor is distilled without addition and the spirit 
is not rectified. In the pot intended to receive the juice, that 
is to be boiled into jaggery, a little quicklime is put to prevent 
fermentation, and the juice boiled on the day on which it is 
taken from the tree. 

It is said that agriculture is the chief occupation of half 
the population of the State. The implements of husbandry are 
of the most prixnitive kind, and the knowledge of the princi¬ 
ples of cultivation and manure is mostly empirical. There is 
an old Malayalam poem in manuscript which is i translation 
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of a Sanskrit work on agriculture^ called Kerala Kalpam, be^ 
lieved to have been compiled by the great Parasurama for the 
benefit of the Arya Brahmans, by whom he colonised Kerala. 
Children of the agricultural classes in rural parts, especially in 
the northern parts of the State, ar^ taught this poem in pyal 
schools, whikin southern parts, it is almost unknown. The 
methods of cultivation nowin vogue among the agricultural 
classes are mostly in accordance with the precepts laid down in 
this work, a short account of which may be found to be useful 
and interesting. 

The following story is told to account for the heavy rain in 
Kerala. In days of yore, there was, at one time, no rain in the 
kingdoms of Chera, Chola, and Pandya, and afl living beings 
were dying of starvation. The kings of the three kingdoms could 
^ot find means to mitigate the sufferings of their subjects. 
ThSy coifsulted with one another and resolved to do penance to 
the god of rain. Temporarily leaving the administration of 
affiurs in the hands of the* ministers, they went to the forest, 
did penance to Indra, the god of rain, who^ at the intarcession 
of the great gods, took pity on them and blessed each of them 
with rain for four months in the year. Well pleased, they re¬ 
turned to their kingdoms, but soon became discontented, because 
the first had not enough of rain, while the other two had too 
much of it. They again went to the god of rain and conveyed 
to him their grievances, whereupon he directed the kings of 
Chok and Pandya to give two months^ rain to the king of Chera. 
All the three rulers now felt quite satisfied. The king of Chera 
thus got eight months’ rain for his kingdom, while the oihar two 
were satisfied with two months’ rain in their own kingdoms. 
Their days of birth, namely, Thirmatfdra (Hib sixth asterism)in 
MithtihamfJune-July),5«7a^AitArcturns)in Thulam (October* 
Novraiber), and Moolcm (the nineteenth asterism) in Eumbham 
(Pebruary-March) are worthy of remembrance. For, on tibeee 
auspioiong days commence the monsoons, namely, the soath*west 
monsoon in Malabar, the north-east monsoon or Tkula va/rsham 
in the kingdom of Chola, and the rainy season in the kingdoia 
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of Pandya. What are called ambi*osial showers of rain are said 
to fall on these kingdoms during the two weeks beginning from 
the aforesaid dates. It is the belief of all castes among the 
Hindus even now that seeds of plants sown on these days will 
produce a rich harvest. These periods are called Nottiu velcts 
(the best time for planting) in the respective kingdoms and held 
sacred by the people of these conntiies. 

The unit of measurement of the quantity of rain falling up¬ 
on earth is called which is the measurement of the Devas 

and consists of the quantity of rain falling upon land sixty 
jjojanas or 600 miles in length and a hundred yojanas or 
1,000 miles in breadth. There are some verses, an approximate 
translation of which is given below, which show how a forecast 
can be made as to the quantity of rain that may be had, and the 
resuh of the harvest, by the occurrence of VisMy the 1st of Ma¬ 
dam (April-May), on the different week days. 

If Vishii (6rst of Medam) falls upon a Satui'day, there will 
fall one para of rain in Kerala, and poor harvest and poverty 
among people will be the consequence. If it comes on a Sunday 
or Tuesday, there will be two para^ of rain, and the crops will 
be somewhat good. If on a Monday, three of rainwull 
fall, ind the harvest will be rich and the crops abundant. If on 
a Thursday, four paras of rain will fall, and the crops will be 
abundant, and harvest so rich that no si^ of any famine in the 
land nor poverty among the people wall be seen, 

The following six asterisms (lunar days), viz,. Echini, 
Punartham, Pooyam, Astham, Uthram, and Moolam, the 
thj:ee karanom (constellations of the lunar fortnight), Sim- 
hakaranom, Palitaranom„ and Anakaranom, and Mithmiani, 
Kayskadakam, jQhingam, Makaram and Meenam ¥ase^es are 
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auspicious for sowing. A statement showing the inaotpicioos 
times for sowing is given below:— 


No. 

Time 

I^Ieaning 

Explanation or other remarks 

1 

Night 


Poor harvest. 

•2 

Gulikakalam 

Time of the son 
of Saturn 

Full details are given below. 

3 

Kanni, Vrischilcam, and 



Dhanu rasees 


Do 


Gandantliam 

A porilouB time 

Vide page 214. 

5 

Vishanadika 

.Poisonous period 

Four Indian hours in each 



nakshathram (star) that pre¬ 
sides over the day. 


6 

Panthanal «. 


The second, seventh, and 




twelfth days after the waxing 
and waning of the moon. A 
house thatched on thafe dayi 
will take fire. 

7 

Shashti •• 


The sixth day after the 
waxing and waning of the 




moen. 

8 

Yeliyerakkam 

IjQW tide 


9 

Pannikaranom. Pasuka- 


A karmom is the eleventh 


ranom and Kazimthaka’ 


constellation of the lunar 


ranom .,i 


fortnight 

10 

Eiisees (aspected ,by evil 
planets) 



11 

Latamand Argalam .. 




(Inauspicious days) 



12 

Vai dhratbayogam 

Inaiispicioue time 

Sim and moon standing in 




the same ayanam and like 
declension. 

13 

Days of eclipso 



14 

Adhiniasom 

When tTupitor aspects 


Thirteenth lunar month 
occurring everj’' fourth year. 


Venus and vice v&rsa ,. 



16 

Saturdays and Sundays 




A day is, according to the Hindu astrology, divided into 
twelve rasees (signs of the zodiacl.each of which has a certain 
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ouxBjber of gkatikm (periods of twenty-foui* minutes each). 
Jhe number of ghatikcts set apart for each ra$i is given below;-* 


Ko. 

Name of the rasi 

If 

If 

Number of 
ghatikas 

Eemarks 

1 

Mcdam 

Aries 

4i 


S 

Edftyam 

Taurus 

H 


a 

MitUtmam 


H 


4 

Narkad^kam.. 

Caucer 

Hi 


5 

Chingam 

Leo 

Si 


6 

Kanni 

Virgo 

s 

The crops raised by 
seeds sown in thisraai 
will bo removed by rob¬ 

7 

Thulam 

Libra 

6 

bers. 





I ’ The crops obtained 

8 

Vrischikam .. 

Scorpio 

Si 

1 from seeds sown in 
[ tlrese two rasees will 

0 

Dhanu 

Sagittarius 

Si 

) be destroyed. 

10 

^lakaram 

Caprioomus 

Si 


11 

KtimSham .. 

Aquarius 

4} 


13 

Mecnam 

Pieces 

ii 



Total 

i ‘ 


60 



The following are the guUkakalam for the week days ^— 


Nt>. 

Days of the week 

1 Day 

Night 

Ghatika 

Time 

Ghatika 

1 Time 

1 

Sunday 

26th 

4-24 P, M. 

10th j 

10 p. V. 

2 

Monday 

*22nd 

2-48 r. 

Gtli ' 

8-34 P. M. 

3 ! 

IHiesday 

18th 

1-12 P. M. 

2ud 

6-48 P. M. 

4 

Wednesday .. 

14th 

11-S6 A, M. 

2Gth 

4-24 A. M. 

5 

Thursday 

10th 

9-24 A. 

22nd 

2-48 A. H 

6 

Friday 

6th 

8-24 A. u. 

18th 

1-24 A. M. 

7 

Saturday 

2na 

6-48 A, JC. 

14th 

ii^ac a.m. 


The lands which should not be taken up for sowing are 


those overgrou n with phlomis^ chengancu (a kind of grass) 
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bamboos, and thorny plants. Hard stony grounds and tracts 
fjoequented by wild beasts are also avoided. On the contrary, 
lands with a mixture of sand and earth, those drained by springs 
from the hill-sides (nialaneer) as well as those manured by 
river-silt and sewage impurities can be well taken up for culti¬ 
vation. The lands taken up for cultivation should bo well 
fenced and manured with leaves, dung of cattle, and ashes. The 
banks between fields should be sufficiently strong, and grass 
should not be allow’ed to grow on them, as it may draw the 
manure off the fields. When ploughing, the plough must pene¬ 
trate deep into the ground to turn the layers of earth. The 
bullocks must never be thrashed, hut must be cheerfully led 
and enticed by songs. The ground for sowing seeds and trans¬ 
planting must be ploughed not less than six times. A bullock 
aud a buffalo must not be yoked together. 

Men with no piety to god, no respect for tlieir yitru (precep¬ 
tor) and Brahmans, no frugal habits, no farm-house, no straw to 
provide for bullocks in Kanni (Septeinber-Octobcr), no adequate 
wages to be given to workmen, and those who are dull, sleepy, 
ajid addicted to drinking, and who do not keep a proper account 
of income and expenditure, nor provide themselves with a suffi¬ 
cient stoinge of grain for the wages of workmen under .them, nor 
maintain themselves in Kai’kadakam (July-August)^ nor have the 
necessary implements df husbandry, namely, crow-bar, hatchet, 
sword, axe, spade, and various kinds of wickerwork, are quite im- 
fit to be cultivators. The bullocks to be used for ploughing and 
other agricultural purposes should be white with blatjk or red 
spots, active, small, and fair, like ponies, have thick nose, raised 
head, bent and small horns, long tail, and no decaying teeth, 
pass soft dung, eat its food quickly, and have the hind part 
round and fat^ and the backbone nearly straight and raised. 
Those which have long hoofs, small tails, bent backbones, thick 
and heavy boms, marks of leprosy, decaying teeth, no horns, 
wid the hied legs touching each other while walking, should be 
rejected. Bufifeloes should be dark coloured with mund bodied 
The eattleshed must have its floor paved with wooden planks, 
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well cleaned, and partitioned. The dung must be removed to a 
distance as its smell is very oJffensive to them. 

All lands in the State may broadly be divided into wet lands 
and parambas* Of the former, those situated on the margin of 
the back-waters are generally embanked for paddy cultivation, 
and they afford much scope for reclamations and improvements. 
As these lands are submerged under salt water, their culti¬ 
vation is taken up only after the showers of rain diminish the 
hrackishness of the water. The soil is clayish and brackish, and 
ploughing is out of questions The cultivation is carried on in 
the simplest way possible. The fields are dug up into square or 
rectangular plots, each a square yard or two in area, and sprout¬ 
ed seeds are sovm over these plots and covered over with the 
same soil; in a few days, they take root and grow into luxurious 
plants. In other fields, sowing begins in May, a few weeks 
before the monsoon. There are some fields, which give two and 
three crops, but the salt water fields give only one crop. A 
good harvest depends upon the timely showers of rain, as the 
plants ai’e otherwise scorched by the sun, making the water 
more brackish. Leaves, cattle-dung, and ashes are the chief 
kinds of manure. 

Paddy cultivation in the State is generally of three kinds, 
namely, dry seed cultivation, sprouted cultivation, and trans- 
])lanted paddy cultivation. 

Dry seed cultivation .—For this kind of cultivation, the 
fields, after the preceding crop has been cut in Vrischikam 
(November-December) and Dhanu (December-January^, are 
ploughed. The ploughings are continued several times till 
Medam, (April-May), and some ashes are sprinkled every now 
and then on the fields. After a few showers of rain in Medam, 
the seeds are sown broadcast. Some farmers plough in the seed, % 
while others cover it with a hoe. The ashes are again thrown 
on the field. The weeds {hala or that which has to be removed 
or lost) are removed a month after the seeds have been sown. 
The banks are repaired, and the water is confined on the field. 
Weeds are again removed in July. The harvest falls in the 
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latter part of Kanni or Thnlain. This method of cultivation 
is applied to a single crop of hazhama, arif^n, and arimri 
(varieties of paddy), and the harvest is in Yrischikam. Should 
a double cr(^ be raised, the sov^Ing takes place in Medam and 
the harvest in Karkadakom and Chingam. The second crop 
is begun in two weeks’ time. 

Sproutzd tiuliivcMoiu--^Th.e fields for this are ploughed a 
dozen times, and are always kept full of water, except whrathe 
plough is at work. The field is drained, until the water does 
not stand deeper than a hand’s breadth. At each ploughing, 
some leaves of any bush or weed, that can be procured, are put 
into the mud, which is smoothed by dragging over it, a plank 
yoked to two oxen. The water is drained off by two or three 
channels formed with a hoe, and the prepared seed is sown. 
As the com grows more and more, water is allowed to rest on 
the field. The kinds of paddy thus cultivated are fifteen in 
number and require from three to six months for their growth. 
This cultivation is resorted to in fields on which dry seeds can 
be sown. 

Tramplantedpaddy mltim tion. —The manner of ploughing 
and manuring is the same as in the case of sprouted seed and 
performed in the same season. If the ground be clean, the 
seedlings are transplanted immediately fiom the fields in which 
they are raised into those in which they may be reared into 
maturity. When they are planted, the fields contain three 
inches depth of water, which gradually increases as the plant 
grows. Good farmers plough the ground over twelve times in 
advance. 

The auspicious time at which seeds are sown for dry seed 
# cultivation is during the Bharani and the Karthika Nattu wZas 
c.i from the fourteenth Medam to the tenth Edavam. The 
time for the sprouted cultivation is during the MaJeiram Kattu 
tela which begins from the twepty-third Edavam and lasts till 
the seventh Mithunam. The transplanted cultivation begins 
during Thiruvathira Nattu mla, i, e., seventh Mithunam to the 
twenty-firsti 
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Punja Sowing is in Kumbham and the har¬ 

dest abcmt the endofMedam and the beginning ol Edayam. 

KoU cultivation.^This kind of cultivation ia peculiar to 
Cochin, Travancore, and Malabar. It means the cnltivaticm of 
paddy in fresh water lakes after draining away the water. The 
whole of the Trichur lake is cultivated in this way. The beds 
are partitioned and temporarily bunded into plots of varying 
extent, and the water is pnmped out before sawing. It is a 
speculative undertaking, for, if the bunds put up give way owing 
to some mishap or if the monsoon sets in very early, there is 
danger of the whole crop being submerged and lost. In normal 
seasons the outturn is good, and a good hole harvest saves the 
State from the effects of a bad harvest in other fields. There 
^has been of kte an improvement in the methods of draining the 
lakes, as steam-engine is used instead of the primitive water¬ 
wheels. The sowing begins in Makaram and the harvest in 
Medam or Edavam. 

Modan etiUivation ^—^The dry lands are well ploughed and 
the sowing "takes place in Medam and the harvest in Chingam. 

Oocoanut cxdtifiation ,—The seeds must be npe and fully 
developed cocoanuts, obtained Irom cocoanut trees, which have 
been yielding good and ])ig ones during the previous twelve years. 
They should not, while plucking, be allowed to fall on the ground. 
The nuts sliould be sown by the side of turmeric plants. When 
they sprout and grow into tender plants, they should be planted 
during ThirumthiraNattu vela in soil, which must be a mixture 
of mud and sand, found near the banks of rivers, where the tide 
flows, and near inlets from the sea, by which the whole coast is 
very much intersected. They are planted in paramhos or gar¬ 
dens. Holes are dug throughout for the reception of young 
IMblms, and the pits are generally three feet square and three feet 
in depth. In the bottom of each pit, a small hole is made to 
receive the young plant, together with some ashes and salt. A 
little earth is then put round the roots, ana the young gets a 
little water. For the first three weeks, it must be watered three 
times a day; afterwards, once in two days, and once every 
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month a little ash must be put into each pit until the tree is 
three years old. During the Nattu vela, a trench, two feet deep, 
is dug round the young tree to gather water near it during the 
rainy season, after which the whole garden is ploughed, and 
the trenches levelled. Every young tree is allowed to have one 
basketful of ashes. Before the rains, the trenches are renewed 
as before, and filled up at the end of the monsoon. 

When the trees begin to flower for th# first time, a trial is 
made by cutting a flowering branch to ascertain whether they 
will be fit for producing nuts or palm-wine. If the cut bleed, 
they are fl^t for the latter purpose. In that case, they are let to 
the Izhuvans, who extract the juice and distill it into arrack. In 
a good soil, the tree yields juice all the year round, but in poor 
soil it exhausts in six months. The trees which yield very num« 
eroos nuts often grow to a considerable size. In favourable soil^ 
they produce twelve bunches in a year. Ordinary trees give 
only six bunches. 

When the position of Jupiter at the time of sowing is in the 
first, fourth, seventh, and tenth rage$8 called also as kendroSj the 
trees will have a luxuriant growth bearing bunches of large 
oocoanuts. Mondays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays are 
also auspicious. Bastes aspected by benefice, namely, Jupiter 
Venub, and well associated Mercury, are also favourable for plan¬ 
ting. Full Moon, Mercury, and Venus aspecting the seventh 
rad, and Jupiter aspecting the fifth, seventh, and ninth tastes, 
are also favourable. These planets* aspect one another at an 
angle of 180 degrees. 

Cultivation of areca palm ,—The seeds of the areca palm 
must be ripe and full grown. They should be sown on good 
soil and must be carefully tended till they sprout and become 
young plants, when they should be planted in soil replete with 
moisture. 

Paramba (high land) cultivation ,—^In the arable parts of 
the high lands ox paramhas the following crops are cultivated, 
namely, aw or, hill rice, elhi or gingelly seeds, uzltunnu or 
Phaseolus radiatus, karini payant or Dolichus catjang, and 
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chama or Panicum miliaceum. This kind ofland is in general 
cultivated once in two years only, and requires a year’s fallow to 
recover its strength, but in places near villages where it receives 
inanure or is much frequented by men and cattle, it gives a 
crop every year. Whatever crops are to be raised, the long 
grass and bushes growing on this ground are always cut down 
by the roots, and burned before the first ploughing, for the 
ashes serve as a necessary manure. 

CulHvatim of gingelly seeds or sesammi. —These are of 
two kinds, namely, cheria (small) ellu and mlia (large) ellu, and 
are sown separately. They are cultivated at the same season, 
in the same manner, and in the same kind of soil. In Karkada- 
kam (July-August), the small bushes growing on the soil must 
be cut, dried, and burned to ashes which may serve as manure. 
In Chingam (August-September), after seven days’ fine weather, 
the seedg are sown, and covered with the plough. Too much 
rain is unfavourable. Pour weeks after the south-west rain 
cease, north-east monsoon ought to begin. Should this happen, 
there will be a good crop. 

The seeds sown on Tuesday will cause death to the far¬ 
mer, and crops will be destroyed, if sown on Friday. Saturday 
is equally inauspicious. Wednesday is good. Small gingelly 
seeds, if sown on Pooram Nattu vela, will produce a rich har¬ 
vest. Malcam Nattu vela is equally good for large seeds even 
on laterite soil, Ayilyam Nattu vela is also favourable. 

Oidiivati(m of pulses,--AM the j^\}lBes\ikeuishunmi,payaru, 
etc., are cultivated in the same manner as ellu. The field is 
ploughed once in Makaram, and the seeds sown immediately 
afterwards, and covered with a cross ploughing. In Chingam 
they ripen without further trouble. The seeds for the cultiva¬ 
tion of the pulse should be sown in Bimiani Nattu rela. The 
seeds for cJieru mod an are sown in PoMni Nattu vela. The 
forest must, about the same time, be cleared for the cultivation 
of uzhvnjiu Hiul payaru seeds which should be sown onparam* 
has overgrown with thahara (Indigofera hirsuta). 
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The cultivation of chd'Aia is also begun at i^e same time. 
Eor chania (Panicum miliaceum), the field is ploughed five 
times in Medain. After a shower of rain, it is harrowed with, 
a rake drawn by oxen, then the seed is sown and covered with 
another harrowing. It is ripe in Karkadakam. 

In such parts of the high lands as are manured sufficiently 
to enable there to produce annually a crop of grain, a rotation 
has been introduced, the first year chama^ the second year uzJm- 
nnUf and the third year fayarn. Another rotation is alternate 
crops of sesamum and climm. The pulses and sesamum can 
never be shown in the same field. 

In jungly tracts, the Izhuvans cut timber, saw wood, and 
collect fire-wood. Many are engaged in weaving, oil pressings 
boat building, boating and coir making. Some are employed as 
cooks and servants under Exuropeans. There are also among 
them, a few merchants, physicians, teachers, astrologers, and 
m^cians. As population inc3:eases, they resort to various 
occupations to which they easily gain access. 

The Izhuvans have recently organized a registered associ¬ 
ation called Bm Narayand Faripalini Yogam of over ,600 
members, working for the religious, social, and industrial ad¬ 
vancement of the members of the caste in Malabar, Cochin, and 
Travancore. The association has been working for two years, 
and has opened an exhibition in January, 1905, at Quilon in 
Travancore. The principal agricult'ural products raised aad 
exhibited by them were paddy, pepper, tapioca, betel-leaves, 
areca nut, pulses, and yarns. Among the manufactures were 
textile fabrics, sugar, toddy, liquor, and coir. Some good speci¬ 
mens of ivory and cocoanut shell carving were also among the 
exhibits. Though the exhibition w as not a complete success, 
yet they have done their best. 

The status of the Izhuvans in former times seems to have 
been very low. In their manuscript memoirs 
of Travancore and Cochin, Ward and Conner say 
that they were treated with contempt by the members of the 
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higher castes, and weire owned in a kind of servitude, mitigated 
to be sure, when^contrasted with the predial slaves. They also 
add that during late years the caste has been raised in some 
measiu-e from the low state of degradation in which they were 
held, and that the repeal of poll-tax, from which the lowest po¬ 
verty could not exempt the abrogation of the oozhium (forced 
labour) and many vexatious restraints, might have taught them 
their own rights and given them confidence to claim liberty, 
Francis Day, in his 'Land of the Perumals\ says tha t if a Chogan 
orizhuvan dare to pollute a air by approaching nearer than 
the prescribed distance, he was at liberty to cut him down. 
They are a people, says he, despised by the higher castes, such 
as the Brahmans and the Nairs, who, whenever they required 
money, invariably looked to these classes, whence to obtain it. 
Always destitute of literature, both sacred and profane, they 
were not solicitous for education. Fearful of losing money, they 
often buried their savings. Suspicious of not obtaining justice 
from the laws of the realm, they (^ften resorted to ordeals. 
Even at present, they have recourse to the decision of the Pan- 
chayets or umpires chosen with the consent of both parties. 
They were not permitted to enter within a native court of 
justice as they might pollute the judges, who were members of 
the higher castes. The Nairs were their paid advocates in these 
courts of justice. All these restrictions and the customs above 
referred to, with the exception of the question of pollution, have 
vanished. Their approach within thirty-six feet pollutes Brah¬ 
mans, Kshatriyas, and high castes Sudras. In Pharoah’s G-azet- 
teer it is said that, in North Malabar*, they may approach within 
fivefeet, and generally actual contact only is considered to cause 
ppllutioB. So far as my information goes, this does not 
^pear to be correct. They cannot approach Brahman houses 
or i^ples) nor can they pass through Brahman villages in Pal- 
ghat, No niember of any higher caste eats with them. They 
eat at the hands of all castes above them, but strictly -abstain 
from taking the food of Kammalans, Valans, Aiay^nsjhnd the 
members of other low castes. They live in tharas (villages) of 
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their own and are not allowed to take water from the wells of 
high caste-men. They have their washerman and barber. 
The Tiyyans of North Malabar are more advanced than their 
brethren in the States of Cochin and Travancore, and are not 
rising to th (5 level of high caste-men, who look upon them with 
jealousy. It is disajipointing to see that their children are not 
admitted into the Zomdrin's College, Calicut, though as Chris¬ 
tian converts, they are Welcome. Such restrictions do not exist 
in the orthodox States of Cochin and Travancore. 

The males and females were not formerly permitted to 
weal'an upper garment above the waist. These 
^*^*®*' and other restrictions were in force throughout 

Malabar till the beginning of the century;, and in Travancore till 
1859. In Cochin it is somewhat observed evw now. Even in 
the British territory Where this restriction does not exist, they 
manifest no desire to dress decently. The males wear round 
their loins a mundic of four cilbits in length and two cubits and 
half to three cubits in breadth. When they go out, they wecar 
a second also, IiiNprth Malabar, they wear a turban, generally 
a coloured handkerchief. The well to do people and the school- 
going young men in North Malabar wear coats and caps, boots 
and trousei'B. The officers dress themselves in European 
fashion. Usually they have an oval patch of hair on the topof 
their head tied into a knot like the Nairs, but many crop their 
hair like the native Christians and shave their faces clean. The 
males wxar ear-rings and rings made of gold or set with rubies. 

Women of the richer class wear round their loins a piece of 
white cloth, three yards in length, a yard and a quarter in 
breadth either with Orwdthouta coloured or laced border, tucked 
in at the ends. A small laced cloth is also put on to cover their 
breasts. Young women wear pettitfjoats also. Women of the 
mididle and pdorer classes wear round their loins a Jcacha (a 
piece of cloth four yards in leUgth and a yard and a quarter in 
breadth), folded twice. It is only when they go out that they 
wear a second cloth. In Palghat and the Chittur Taluk of the 
Stats, the women wear a dark coloured cloth {kanki) with no 
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second cloth, eiren when they are seen on puhUc roads. They wear 
their hair smooths and keep the knot on the right side or 
sometimes straight up, which does in a way distinguish them 
from the Nair women. 

Judging from the physical appearance, the Izhuvans, both 
conciuftiwt. males and females, are generally so neat and 
handsome that it is not easily possible to distin¬ 
guish them from the Nairs. It is still more so in North Malabar. 
The women can be easily made out from the following char¬ 
acteristics, The tattoo form of dressing does not prevail among 
them. The ornaments of the Izhuva women differ from those 
of.Nair women. They are on the whole as handsome as the 
Nair women and are very industrious. 

As a class, the caste-men are very industrious, and though 
they are not generally opulent, there are men of wealth and in¬ 
fluence among them. In North Malabar they have been appredi- 
ating the benefits of English education, and a large number of 
children of the well to do people is receiving higher education. 
Many have gained high University honours and are employed 
in all departments of the public service. In this respect, their 
brethren in the States of Cochin and IVavancore lag behind 
them. Owing pajftly to the poverty of the people, and partly 
to their disabilities, very few have been t^ng advantage of the 
instructions given them in State high schools'. Admission to the 
public, service has been recently thrown open to them. In 
point of education, they cannot compare favourably either with 
the Nairs or with their brethren in North Malabar.. The caste 
is now striving to come up in the social scale. 
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The Kflmmalaus, who are also called Nmhu pariBha or 
internni .tructurc are the artisan classes, Ihring in all 

•f **** the villages and towns of the State. They are, 

strictly speaking, one caste, the members of which are divided 
into six occupational groups or sub-castes, namely, (1) Mara- 
saris or workers in wood (carpenters), (2) Eallasans (stone¬ 
masons), (3) Kollans (blacksmiths), (4) Moosaris (bell^metal 
workers), (5) Thattans(goldsmiths), and (6) Tolkollans (leather 
workers). The Marasaris are again subdivided into Thachans 
(wood-cutters), Avens, Poozhi Asaris, Ettila Parisha, Ircha 
Thadians (sawers of wood),‘»and Kolli Vetties. The Kollans; 
tu?e also subdivided into Palisa Kollans, Katachi Kollans, and 
Theepoii Kollans. The Kallasaris and Moosaris have each a 
subdivision, namely, Silpi Asaris (image makers) and Chembu 
Kotties (copper workers). The minor subdivisions are based 
chiefly on occupation, and are mere endogamous septs, the 
members of which, with the exception of the Silpi Asaris, are 
inferior in social status to those of the main divisions. IPhis 
affords evidence to the fact how caste formation is based on 
occupation. In the Tamil and Telugu districts,^ these occupaticms 
are interchangeable, but in Cochin and Malabar, they are pur¬ 
sued by the members of the respective sub-castes, any deviation 
from which will entail the disapprobation of the community 
and eventually lead to excommunication. The total number of 
Kammalans in the State is 29,809; of these, 15,533 are Marasa¬ 
ris, 6,407 Kollans, 2,328 Kallasaris, 888 Moosaris, 3,554 That¬ 
tans and 1,099 Tolkollans. They form 3*6 per cent, of the total 
population, and are chiefly a rural people, 93’6 per cent, of them 
being found outside of the tow^ns, 
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The Kammalaijs believe themselves to have sprung up from 
Viswakarma, the divine architect; and claimimr 

Traditionalorigfin. .v* . ,, * . . 

this dmne parentage, they profess their supeno- 

to the Biahoeaius who are the descendante of the rp ^rtfi 
rUhm faages). They »ow call themaelves “ Viswa BraJmam" 
to emphasize their exalted pedigree. This chum of the ooni- 
mqmty in, the Tamil districts has led to dots and cases io the 
law courts, and was as vehemently asserted as ever at the last 
census; and though anything which might tend to revive the 
bad blood to which it has led is to be depreciated^ it seems 
necessary to shortly set out a few of the obstacles to the recog¬ 
nition of their superiority to the rest of the community which 
the KammaJans do not appear to have yet surmounted. 

The Kammalaos base their claims upon three things^ viz., 
(1) deoisions in tiie courts of justice, (2) some instances in the 
Vedas, and (3) certain passages rfrom Moolmthamm and 
Silpisastram and other similar works on architecture. The 
decisions in the law courts merely state, that the Ka,Tnmn,1ms 
may be allowed to perform such rites as they choose without 
molestation. As to the Vedas, it is Uot the Kii.mi Tni,1q.TiH -v^ho 
quote scripture, but these writings were composed long before 
the present caste system originated, so that the chance passages 
or sentences are of little weight in the controversy. 

There can he no doubt that the Eanrmalains’ claim is com¬ 
paratively of recent ori^m. The inscriptions of ,1013 A. D, 
show that at that time they had to live outside the villages in 
hamlets of their own, like the Parayans and other low castes. 
A later one, since translated (S. I. Incriptions, Vol. Ill, Part I, 
page 4T>, gives an order of one of the Cholb kings, that they 
should! be permitted to blow conches, beat drums at their wed¬ 
dings and' funerals, to wear sandldS, to plaster houses, and to 
show by imxdicatiott that the above privdeges were never 
previpusljr donceded to them. 

It is pot difficult to account for the low position held by 
the Eammahms, for it must be remembered that in early times 
the military castes of India, as elsewhere, looked down upon all 
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engaged in labour, whether skilled or otherwise. With the 
decline of militai^ power, however, it was natural that a useful 
caste like the Eammalans should gradually improve in its 
position; and the reaction from this long oppression has led 
them to make exaggerated claims described above, which are 
ridiculed by every other caste, high or low^. 

The Kammalans of Cochin and Malabar do not advance 
any such pretensions to he Brahmans, as those above mentioned, 
but merely take a lower position of a polluting caste below the 
Sudras. They are, I believe, the very early immigrants from 
the Tamil districts, and the e^idy epigraphical records point to 
the existence of five classes of Kammalans in Malabar in the 
be^ning of the ninth century. The following tradition also 
is current in respect of their origin and early settlement in the 
land of Kerala. Once, when the Perumal compelled a carpenter 
girl to marry a young man of the washerman caste, the car¬ 
penters in a body opposed it, and eventually left the land of the 
Perumal, who soon became embarrassed at their absence, as he 
had none in the land to build houses. Though invited by the 
subsequent Perumals, they refused to return from the land of 
their exile, Ceylon (a nursery ground of artisans, cultivators, and 
servants in those early days). The king of the island was 
requested to send some of them in charge of the islanders, and 
the request was complied with; and the practice exists, even to 
this day, of the Kammalans receiving, at their marriitgeB, 
presents from the Izhuvans, and even dining with them. 

When a Kammalan girl comes of age, she is at once bathed, 

Pttbtity ctMtomt. called KmdukuUf (bathing at the sight 

of the menses), and she is kept under seclusion 
for fifteen days, during which a few girls are allowed to be in 
her company to amuse her. She is given rich and nourishing 
meals and sweet meats, but meat is strictly forbidden. The 
members of all the subdivisions are invited on the first and the 
fourth day, and betel-leaves and nuts are freely distributed. 
The girl is bathed on the fourth, seventh, eleventh, and the 
I. M»drM Owns Report, 1891. 
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sixteenth days. On the morning of the last aforesaid^ day, they 
are again invited to a sumptuous feast. The girl, being smear¬ 
ed with gingelly oil, is taken by the caste-women and the 
girl friends to the nearest tank or river for a bath, and they all 
return home m procession. The members assembled are treat¬ 
ed to a grand dinner. The girl is then allowed to enter the 
kitchen, touch the utensils, and mingle with the inmates of the 
house. The village washerwoman entertains them with her 
songs during the night. Their caste priest, the Kurup, cleans 
the room and the surroundings on the morning of the sixteenth 
day and punfies them by sprinkliAg water mixed with cow-dung. 
A girl, that is married before puberty, stays with ' her parents 
until she attains the age of womanhood. There is no special 
ceremony for the nuptials; but an auspicious day is chosen for 
it, when the bride’s parents are invited to attend. Adult mar¬ 
riage is the rule, infant marriage an exception. 

The girls of the Kammalans are married, both before and 
after they come of age. There is no harm if 
cuwomi. ^ ^oman 18 Unmarried, but all young women 
generally enter into conjugal relations wdthin a few years after 
they arrive at the period of womanhood. In no case is sexual 
licence allowed or tolerated before marriage; should, however, 
any such case occur, the girls and her parents are placed under a 
ban. They do not generally intermaiTV among the various sub¬ 
divisions, although there is no objection for doing so, but they 
interdine freely. There is also no objection to exchange daugh¬ 
ters in marriage between the members of two families of each 
subdivision. Males often marry before they are twenty years 
of age. As in other castes, a young man may marry the 
daughter of his maternal uncle. 

The two fprms of marriage, ciz,, the tedi tying and the 
podamuri or mmhandhmi are in vogue among the K^ainmalans, 
as among the Nairs and the Izhuvaub, the fonner of which is 
compulsory and takes place before girls come of age. The 
omission or negligence of this ceremony will place a girl and 
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her parents under excommunication. The latter is celebrated 
in a few years after she attains the period of womanhood. The 
ceremonies connected with both are the same as those prevailing 
among the Nairs and the Izhuvans, The' bride’s price is 
eleven annas, one rupee and five annas, two rupees^ and three 
rupees and three annas, varying according to the circumstances 
of the bridegroom and his parents. There is a peculiar custom 
that, on the night of the last day of the tali tying ceremony 
at three o'clock, the bridegroom and his party, standing at the 
entrance of the room in which the bride and her party remain, 
sing a series of love songs which are appropriately answered by 
the bride’s party in the same strain, and these last till day-break, 
when the party that wins is liberally rewarded with sweet meats. 
The songs from the groom’s party convey the uncontrollable 
passion for the bride, while those from the brides party express 
the reluctance to yield to his wishes, on the score of his pre¬ 
vious bad conduct. These songs transcend the bounds of 
decency, and a translation of which is therefore out of place*. 
When the fodamuri or sambandham is performed for a young 
woman, she is, so to spealc, adopted into his family. The giving 
of the sweet preparation, and formally caUiug her as a member 
of his family arc the binding portions of the ceremony. If 
the tali tier of a girl wishes to keep her as a wife, he has the 
prefei’cncc to anybody else, and to none else may she be given 
without his consent. IVjlygamy, though allowable, is seldom 
pj.'actised, and polyandiJ^' in the fraternal or adelphic form pre¬ 
vails among them as among tlie poor people of the other allied 
castes. They quote, for their authority, the instance of the five 
Pandavides, who had a wife in common, which by no means 
prevented each brother from trying his luck elsewhere, and 
contracting marriage on his own account: but all the wives they 
brought had to accept the supremacy of the great incompar¬ 
able Krishna Draupadi. A Kamumlan. while observing the 
simplest and most general fonn ol'this polyandry, rarely enters 
into conjugal relations with a woman of his caste without 
formally repudiating his connection \^ ith the common wife, In 
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this form tho husbands are the brothers, the wife lives in their 
house, and the children are their children v^ho inherit the 
property. The formalities connected with this form of marri¬ 
age are the same as those described in my account of the 
Izhuvans. This custom, which prevails in other parts of India, 
notably in Ceylon, is fast dying out among these and other 
caste-men, owing to the influence of western civilization. A 
widow may marry her brother-in-law or anybody she chooses; 
in the latter case, she forfeits all her rights over the property of 
the deceased husband and the children left by him. Divorce also 
is very easy, either party being at liberty to separate from the 
other, and the woman divorced may marry again. This, how¬ 
ever, is done, by the decision of the majority of the edderly 
caste-men assembled for the purpose. 

Among the Eammalans, the law of succession to property 

Inheritance and father to BOll. 

caste assembly, Women liavc no share in the family property; 
but, in the event of any partition being effected in a family, the 
unmarried daughters have each a share, and none at all when 
they marry, 

Tiie Kammalans have their caste assemblies wliich consist 
of the elderly members of all the subdivisions living in the 
village; and they meet on all occasions affecting the welfare of 
the community. All caste disputes are settled by them, and 
the culprits are generally fined, and, in extreme cases, put out 
of caste. In the absence of their assembly being represented 
by the local members of all the subdivisions, their meeting is 
informal. There are some, among them, to whom Theettoorams 
(Eoyal writs) have been given, allowing them certain privileges, 
but there are no head-men as among other castes. 

Kammalans believe m magic, sorcery, and witchcraft, and 
there are, ainong them, persons, who practise 
black art to entice a young woman for the.sake 
of a man and vice versa* A woman, who eats a fruit or a 
piece of bread on which Borne Tnantram is muttered, becomes 
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obedieni to the will of the giver. A piece of cadjan leaf, cop¬ 
per, iron, or gold leaf on which a yaniram or cabalastic figure 
is drawn and rolled, and the mmitram muttered thereon, ig 
sometimes buried beneath the steps on which a woman 
may tread, when she becomes subservient to the will of the 
doer. Another kind of performance which they often resort 
to is to make a figure, with wood or wax, of a man or woman 
who htts to be victimized, and bum a bright fire (homam) with 
rile twigs of nux vomica dipped in ghee. Pepper and chillies are 
thrown into the fire and the^ mantrams muttered. The victim^s 
body will have a burning sensation, and if the wooden or waxen 
figure is riirown into the fire, the victim may die. These are 
instances of sympathetic ma^c. There is also another method 
by whidbi the same result is arrived at. An image of wood or 
wax in rile likeness erf a man or woman is placed in a pot 
T^diich contains guruihi (water mixed with lime and turmeric). 
Wirii rile recital of the necessary mantram, it is placed over 
rile fire, and, ae it boils, the person is seriously injured, and he 
histaafly ^es. They believe in devil driving, and the methods 
and formsdities are similar to those described in my account of 
rije Izhuvans, They have faith in astrology and have their 
horosec^^ cast, when quite young, and consult an astrologer in 
times of riiskness and misfortunes. His predictions are baaed 
on the planetary positions at the time of occurrence, when 
remedies suggested by him are at once resorted to. This 
practice is in common with the other caste-men. In times of 
cholera or small-pox raging in a village, the veUchapad of the 
Bhagavathi temple in his hysterical moments (when the spirit of 
the deity is within) announces to the manager of the temple and 
others of the village, the anger or displeasure of the village 
deity and directs them as to the methods to be adopted for her 
propitiation with offerings. The local men levy a contribution 
from the caste-men of the village to celebrate a grand feast 
in honour of her, which is believed to relieve them from the 
calamity. The same method of propitiation is also adopted in the 
event of a similar occurrence in a family. 
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Punerikl custom i. 


In religion, the Kammalans have the same forms of wor¬ 
ship as the Hairs and the Izhuvans. All Hindu 
holy-days are observed by them with equal 
reverence. They have temples of their own in the State, similar 
to those belonging to their caste-men in Travancore, and one 
of their caste-men is their priest. They worship Kali or 
Bhagavathi, who is their guardian deity. Their propitiation of 
the minor gods and demons are in common wifch that of the 
allied caste-men. 

The dead bodies of the Kammalans are either buried or burn¬ 
ed ; and the funeral ceremonies are the same as 
those performed by the Izhuvans. The pollution 
is for fifteen days, and the son is the chief mourner, who, dur¬ 
ing this period, is forbidden to eat meat, chew betel, have any 
kind of play or amusement, or go out. The Kurup is the priest 
who officiates at these and other ceremonies, and he is also 
their barber. 

There us always a great demand for the labour of these 
artisan classes, the members of which earn 
Occupation. comparatively higher wages, than other caste- 
men, their condition being hardly one of prosperity and content¬ 
ment. In the Cochin State, there is no general movement in 
progress by which the occupational castes are abandoning their 
traditional employments; and the village industries group them¬ 
selves according tc> the purity of the occupation. In each 
village of the rural parts, a few. families of each sub-caste, may 
be seen living together to meet the local requirements. 

The carpenters who form a large and important community 
work, for their constituents, all kinds of agricultural imple¬ 
ments, during the period of cultivation, and receive wages either 
iijt grain or in coin. During the summer months, they are en¬ 
gaged in house-building and in many other kinds of work, when 
they gel high wages (six to eight or ten annas a day). The 
better class workmen often migrate to towns or other places, 
and do superior work of all kinds. The minor subdivisions 
among them cut timber, saw wood, and do less skillful work. 
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The Eallasaris or stone masons qnarty stones for house¬ 
buildings erecting walls, and for other purposes. The better 
workmen make stone images, and on that account demand a 
higher recognition. They are called Silpi Asaris. 

KoUans or blacksmiths are engaged in making or repairing 
ploughshares, mattocks, weeding spuds, or other rude imple¬ 
ments of husbandry for the village farmers, and are often 
remunerated with a dole of grain for each rude implement in 
return. Their workshops are mere flimsy sheds, erected by 
the side of their huts, and their tools very primitive. Their 
furnace is a small fire-place, and the bright red heat caused by 
the burning of wood charcoal, is often kept up by a pair of rude 
bellows which consist of two cylindrical leather bags about 
eighteen inches long and nine inches in diameter. The top 
has a slit, the edges of which overlap and serve as a valve. 
Bach pair is placed on a small platform of clay, and a man, tak¬ 
ing hold of the outer flaps of their upper ends in Ms two hands, 
alternately pushes them down to expel the wind, and draws 
them up to get a supply of air, the one end going up, and the 
other coming down. The air is expelled through a nozzle com¬ 
mon to both bags, Each furnace has two pairs which require 
two men. The average earning of a skilled workman varies 
from six to eight or ten annas a day. There are many among 
them who possess fine mechanical aptitude, but remain in a 
backward state for want of opportunities. 

Moosaris or bell-metal workers form a minority in the 
State, and hold a position as equally respectable as that of the 
carpenters or goldsmiths. They supply the villagers with all 
kinds of household utensils of their own manufacture; and 
every villager invests his surplus cash in purchasing them as 
their value is easily realized at the village pawn shop or at the 
factory of the brazier. The Moosaris are conversant with the 
preparation of the alloys in various proportions to form the dif¬ 
ferent kinds of bell-metal for different vessels which they may 
have to make. The moulds for the vessel to be made are first 
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niadQ of earth, which Wheii*dry are coated with wax. The 
melted alloy is allowed to run into them, which when cooM 
acUdifiee. The moulds are destroyed and the vessels thus formed 
are then polished. 

Thattaas or goldsmiths make the jewelry of the ^Uagers 
which is partly worn as oruament and partly as talisman, and 
forms, a convenient reserve of easily realizable capital When 
need arises, the precious metal is promptly melted and sold. 
The function of the jeweler sometimes merges in that of a 
money lender who is often suspected as acting as a sort of 
fence, placing his melting pot at the disposal of the burglar. 

TolkoUans, owing to the work in leather, are classed 
as the last among the artisan classes in social status. They 
make native shoes, and the skilled men make boots of European 
pattern. 

The houses of the artisans can be recognized from their sur¬ 
roundings, that of a carpenter from the wood piled round it, 
that of a blacksmith from the flimsy shed contaixfl g a small 
furnace with wood charcoal by the side of it, and that of a 
Moosari with his small workshop containing fehe earthen vessels, 
just made or drying in the sun which are only moulds of those 
he has to manufacture. In this connection, it must be said, 
that these artisans have no capital whatever to work with. 
They are often engaged to work for those who supply them 
with the materials, when they obtain their wages slightly in 
advance. When thus employed by several men at the same 
time, they find it difficult to be honest and punctual to the 
finishing of the work. Very often some greedy merchants 
engage several of these men, furnish them with the materials, 
and have the articles made under their supervision and manage¬ 
ment, when they are given only the wages, Wi^ the 
necessai^y capital, there is ample scope in these parts for m 
organized industry. 

It is said that Indian woman is the chief carrier and beast of 
burdeu. The remark is no less applicable to the women of the 
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artisan classes, who do laborious task of husking and grinding 
com, attend to all domestic work, supply fuel to the family, 
gather csow manure, convert it into cakes with the admixture 
of chaff and other refuse, and plaster them on a sunny wall to 
dry,, weave coarse mats for their own domestic use, and also 
supplement the work of their husbands. 

Of the six subdivisions, the first five interdine, but rarely 
Social tutus intermarry. Tolkollan is considered a degraded 
caste, probably on account of his work in leather^ 
which, in its early stages, is an unholy substance. The mem- 
bers of other sub-castes do not even allow him to touch them. 
Again, among the Marasaris are included the Thachans, who 
are looked upon as a separate caste, the members of which can¬ 
not touch the members of other sub-castes. The stone working 
sections are the sculptors, some of whom have to carve the 
images of gods, and so earn a certain degree of recognition. 
The Kammalans generally do not claim to be Brahmans 
as their brethren of the Tamil districCs where some from the 
northern parts of the State work for high wages. Of late, the 
Marasaris in the Chittur Taluk and some others in the 
Palghat Taluk of South Malabar have been advised by their 
caste gum (preceptor) from one of the Tamil districts to grow 
a tuft of hair on the back instead of on the top of the head, 
to wear the holy thread as their brethren in the Tamil districts, 
and to perform Sandhia vaiidanam (dmly fXBiyevs) and other 
Brahmanical ceremonies. These innovations on the part of the 
carpenters are resented at by the jenvvies (landlords) in whose 
lands they live, as also by the members of the higher and cor¬ 
responding castes, who ridicule them for their exaggerated 
claims described above, without any attempt to elevate the 
status of their women. Their approach within a distance 
of twenty-four feet pollutes the Brahmans, Kshatriyas, and 
Sudras, whose food and water they are allowed to eat and 
drink; but they are absolutely forbidden to eat whatever is 
prepared by the barbers, washermen, and other caste-men 
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below them in status. When the services of the members of 
all the subdivisions are required for the construction of a 
temple, they bathe early morning, go to the temple, and stand 
near the iali hallu (sacrificial stone), when the tantri (priest) 
gives them each a holy thread iPoonanul) and two garments, 
one of which is worn round the loins like the Brahman 
priest, ahd the other tied round the head. As they enter the 
outer enclosure, a cow that has just delivered a calf and is tied 
to a pole is let loose, and iii the event of her attacking any of 
them, he is not enlisted for the work, which shows, that he is 
not fit to work in a holy place. Fiirthur, they also consult 
their mothers before going to work, and if they are not inclined 
to give them permission (which insinuates that their parentage 
is not genuine, and their work in a holy place is sure to endan¬ 
ger them) they stay away, pleading some excuse. Just as the 
Nairs have to use the language of respect and veneration in 
.addressing the Namburies, the Kammalans and the members 
of the polluting castes have to observe the same formality and 
courtesy in addressing the Nairs and those below them. 
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